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Introduction 


Alessandro Bonanno, Kae Sekine and Hart N. Feuer 


This volume is about the emancipatory power and democratizing role of geo- 
graphical indication (GI). Specifically, and through the presentation of original 
international research, it probes whether the implementation of GI represents 
a progressive alternative to the socioeconomic trends and outcomes that char- 
acterize the contemporary global neoliberal agri-food system. Supported by a 
long-standing debate on its relevance and ability to affect agricultural markets, 
GI is defined as “a sign used on products that have a specific geographical ori- 
gin and possess qualities or a reputation that are due to that origin” (WIPO 
2015, 8). Moreover, it is often referred to as tool that attaches additional market 
value to a product by linking it to a specific place, its culture and traditional 
forms of production (Artini et al. 2016; Parasecoli 2017). The place-based value 
of GI products (in short, Gls) is further legitimized by the concept of terroir. 
Lacking adequate translation in many major languages, including English, ter- 
roir is used in its original French to indicate the combination of environmen- 
tal, cultural and socioeconomic factors that shape the production of a specific 
agri-food product (Patterson and Buechsenstein 2018; Wilson and Johnson 
1999). An agri-food product, this construct indicates, has a set of inalienable 
characteristics that distinguish it from, and make it more valuable than, similar 
products. The probing of the theme of the relevance GI as a tool for socioeco- 
nomic development and democratization of agri-food follows a sociological 
approach. This posture implies placing the analysis within the context of not 
only sociological debates — as opposed to legal and administrative discussions, 
as it is frequently the case — but also relevant social phenomena such the glo- 
balization of society and the neoliberalization of social relations. Additionally, 
it pays attention to the social implications of the evolution of market relations 
that characterize capitalism. 

To be sure, the selection of the theme of the emancipatory role of GI should 
not be a surprise to those who follow the evolution of agriculture and food 
in the global neoliberal era. These students are aware of the many challenges 
that the corporatization of, and capital concentration in, agri-food engender 
for producers, consumers, agricultural communities and society as a whole 
(Bonanno and Wolf 2018; Howard 2016; Sekine and Bonanno 2016). In this 
context, relevant is the claim made by pertinent research about the desirable 
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consequences engendered by the implementation of GI. Accompanying the 
assertion that GI adds value to local agri-food products, proposed arguments 
stress a number of additional beneficial consequences, including the augmen- 
tation of the economic well-being of producers and their communities, the 
availability of better quality food for consumers, the protection of heritage 
products and safeguarding the environment (Calboli and Wee Loom 2017; 
Paus 2010; Van Caenegem and Clearly 2017). However, GI is also a complex 
concept/process whose evolution contains conditions that are contradictory 
and, in some instances, inadequate to promote the well-being of stakeholders, 
their communities and, ultimately, society as a whole (Gangjee 2012; Guth- 
man 2004; Hughes 2017; Parasecoli 2017; Zukin 2008). Given this background, 
the research question — whether the implementation of GI is a tool that can 
improve the conditions of all its stakeholders — earns further legitimacy. 

The contradictory nature of GI finds its roots in the origin of the concept 
and its early implementations. As Blancaneaux (this volume) documents in the 
mature example of French wine, GI was implemented in the early 20th century 
to instill discipline among regional producers in order to uphold quality within 
a context of unstable agriculture (plant disease) and market shifts (increasing 
urban interest in certified wine), but the integrity of the system incrementally 
eroded as the number of certified regions reached saturation and as industrial- 
scale production became commonplace in GI regions. This points to one of 
the fundamental paradoxes of GI, namely that production regions are encour- 
aged to maintain historical production systems and delimited borders but are 
also inexorably pushed by market forces to expand production and penetrate 
new regions. This integration of Gls into trade, particularly international trade, 
has thus broadly come to define the raison d’étre of GI. The effort to reconcile 
this contradiction is particularly sharp in developing and agri-export-oriented 
countries such as Turkey (see Nizam, this volume) and Cambodia (Feuer, this 
volume). The origin of GI in Western Europe and its expansion abroad as a 
form of intellectual property protection for European products has thus been, 
on reflection of world systems theory, considered as tantamount to neocoloni- 
alism (Arewa 2006; Broude 2005; Pretorius 2002). In fact, even exporting the 
idea that Indigenous products and their associated intangible cultural capital 
should be commoditized and traded (even at higher value) is questioned (Fran- 
kel 2011; Posey 1990). 

However, in the contemporary globalized neoliberal world, the rather fre- 
quent and heterogeneous use of the term GI perhaps best defines the complex- 
ity of its status. Neoliberal globalization has promoted the diffusion of local 
agri-food products worldwide (Bonanno and Constance 2008; Burch and 
Lawrence 2007; Howard 2016). This situation rests on the standardization of 
production and products and the opening of markets whereby the elimination 
of barriers to the circulation of commodities allows increasingly homogenous 
products to move with accelerated velocity across the socioeconomic space 
(Bonanno 2017). Supported by the neoliberal construct of unrestricted com- 
petition, the standardization of production and the increased global circulation 
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of agri-food goods have fostered the emergence of food from nowhere. This phe- 
nomenon refers to the dominant status of food items whose ubiquity, anonymity 
and uniformity promote relatively low prices and high levels of availability and 
consumption. These are factors that, through the universalization of industrial 
food, augment the profits of large transnational corporations (TNCs) and their 
control of all facets of food production and distribution (Carolan 2013; Clapp 
and Fuchs 2009; Sekine and Bonanno 2016; Wolf and Bonanno 2014). Addi- 
tionally, this situation fosters conditions that penalize family and Indigenous 
producers, labor, local farming communities, and the socioeconomic develop- 
ment of less-advanced regions, while undermining the safeguard of the envi- 
ronment and preservation of natural resources. 

Opposition to the global neoliberal evolution of agri-food resulted in the 
emergence of not only incisive critiques of corporate agriculture but also prac- 
tical initiatives that include civic agriculture, farmers markets, organic produc- 
tion, urban agriculture, slow food and more. Despite its pre-neoliberal origins, 
GI is often placed on this list of instruments designed to oppose corporate 
agri-food by privileging the stabilization of foods’ origins, histories and tradi- 
tions as prescribed by the concept of terroir (Calboli and Wee Loom 2017; 
Van Caenegem and Clearly 2017). Indeed, one of the main benefit of GIs is 
that they are impersonal and not connected to a specific rights holder. This 
means that first arrival or market position does not necessarily lead to the 
consolidation of power (Addor and Grazioli 2005, 870). However, because GI 
policies are inherently designed, and indeed promoted to third countries, as a 
malleable and culturally/institutionally adaptable framework (O’Connor and 
Company 2005), they are vulnerable to juridical and legislative loopholes that 
can be taken advantage of by politically or economically powerful agents. In 
practice, then, TNCs are in a position to co-opt various Gls if the product in 
question can be shaped to fit capitalist logic. Contributors to this book present 
cases across this spectrum: TNCs having low interest in a relevant GI (Sekine, 
this volume), TNCs deflected by public producers (Hegnes and Amilien, this 
volume), TNCs partially capturing a production region (Feuer, this volume) 
and TNCs aggressively appropriating a GI (Renard and Dominguez Arista, 
this volume). In great empirical detail, these cases demonstrate common tactics 
through which the “spirit” of GI can be undermined as well as some institu- 
tional mechanisms that are employed to preempt co-optation. 

Due to the crisis of traditional forms of contestation such as strikes and 
demonstrations, almost all these other initiatives are based on individual and 
consumption-centered actions (Bonanno and Wolf 2018). These aspects played 
a relatively limited role in the historically relevant 20th-century process of pro- 
ducing cheap and abundant food for the expanding urban/industrial popula- 
tion (Clapp 2016; Le Blanc 1999). But as the social dimension of food evolved 
from its original role of a basic social need to the contemporary cultural experi- 
ence, the objective of generating cheap and abundant food became not only less 
attractive but also a process that should be questioned and ultimately opposed 
(Carolan 2013; Parasecoli 2017). 
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Food as understood as a social experience entails a number of important 
social implications that remain relevant for the possible emancipatory dimen- 
sion of GI. First, and as already mentioned, the issue of alternative agri-food is 
framed almost exclusively in individual terms. Accordingly, individuality and 
individual preferences take primacy over structural, collective factors — such 
as industrial relations, conditions of production and power concentration — in 
establishing desirable developments for agri-food (Warde 2014). The wishes of 
individual consumers, in other words, represent the ultimate factor of the way 
agri-food ought to be. Second and because individuals act as consumers, the 
evolution of agri-food remains exclusively contained within market relations. 
This implies that food can be understood only as a commodity as its raison 
d'étre is centered on production for market exchange and the generation of 
profit. Alternative views of food — such as food as a human right or as a decom- 
modified entity — cannot be contemplated. A particular contradiction of GI 
emerges in this, as specialty products are meant to be simultaneously exclusive, 
unique and rare, whereas specialty production (i.e., new GI production cer- 
tification) is meant to be widely accessible to all producers as a form of rural 
development. Third, as market relations remain transcendental, the best possible 
option for the future organization of agri-food is that of a “fair” market. This 
outcome, however, remains based on a situation that offers inconsistent instru- 
ments to combat the tendency toward the concentration and centralization of 
resources typical of capitalism and the ability of large corporations to co-opt 
alternative forms of producing and distributing foods. Finally, individual food 
consumption understood as an experience is income-sensitive. This means that 
affluent segments of society are those that are more likely to be involved in the 
formal practices of this type of consumption. While this situation is not neces- 
sarily undesirable, the discrimination of less affluent social groups represents an 
indictment of this understanding of food. 

In the specific case of GI, the alternative to the dominant form of corporate 
agri-food and the global neoliberal regime that supports it is expressed in at 
least three ways: (1) the defense of tradition and its cultural traits; (2) the requal- 
ification of the local with its uniqueness and history and (3) protection from the 
unwanted consequences of market competition. As far the issue of the defense of 
tradition and its cultural traits is concerned, particular importance is given to the 
disintegrating consequences of the domination of food from nowhere. As the 
production and consumption of industrial food damage small and medium pro- 
ducers and consumers alike while benefiting corporations, attempts to recover 
the cultural and traditional dimensions of food are seen as generalized antidotes 
against the standardization and mass production of food. 

Largely dwelling on the concept of terroir and the importance of the local, 
the implementation of GI initiatives centers on efforts to differentiate tradi- 
tional and culture-rich local foods from the poverty of food from nowhere. In 
this context, the homogenization and standardization promoted by neoliberal 
globalization are interpreted as factors that foster the disappearance of specific 
identities and ways of life as the local is colonized by the transcendental global. 
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Local food, therefore, is transformed into an instrument to oppose the oth- 
erwise so appealing predictability, affordability and convenience of industrial 
food and the loss of identity that goes with it. The familiarity of global food 
brands, fast food restaurants and the overall food from nowhere, in other words, 
is countered by the rediscovery of the originally local, its culture and history 
and the different identities that it entails. 

This requalification of the local and its history parallels broader contemporary 
identity movements, whereby difference is elevated as a source of strength and 
a proven form of emancipation. Paradoxically, however, this requalification of 
local food and its history stands not only on the phenomenon of globalization 
but also on the existence of global markets capable of absorbing the unique 
niche goods that the many “local” producers generate. At the cultural level, 
localism remains anchored in cosmopolitanism, revealing the dialectical rela- 
tion between the local and the global and its social construction. As the global 
is understood as the outcome of transnational economic forces, the local with 
its tradition and history is also reified or invented to promote its historical agri- 
social dimensions that can be consumed in the market. The frame for the com- 
modification of these “narrative” features of agri-food products (as opposed 
to only flavor, quality and aesthetics) is enabled by GI legislation. Inspired by 
a “modernist” search for an absolute “authenticity,” the requalification of the 
local and its tradition actually manifests itself through highly negotiated and 
contested definitions that are “validated” by the varying opinions of experts 
and magistrates and deny the dynamic and contingent histories that led to the 
contemporary “authentic.” 

Emphasis on the local further translates into providing importance and sup- 
port to established local ways of life, ways of production and their products. 
Because of their uniqueness, these established practices are viewed as threatened 
by not only modernization but also any form of progress. In essence, this pos- 
ture offers a rejection of the proposition that progress could add to the quality 
of local life, production and products, assuming, by definition, that the past is 
more desirable than the future. As this might be the case in numerous situations 
in which modernization led to the colonization and/or destruction of the local, 
this view further proposes that a conservation of the past is a desirable response 
to the contractions of the present and the uncertainties of the future. Glossing 
over the many contradictions associated with the unconditional support for 
the “desirability” of the past, this posture oddly equates conservativism with 
progressiveness. 

The social construction of the local that is typical of GI unconditionally 
presumes the natural superiority of the local over the global. Local food is 
always assumed — rather than proved — as better than other types of food by 
valorizing dimensions, such as tradition and small scale, which are socially con- 
structed (tradition and locality make it better, by definition). Additionally, it is 
automatically endowed with desirable characteristics, such as natural taste, and 
often unjustifiably associated with positive outcomes, such as the safeguarding 
of biodiversity and the environment. Although it is undeniable that some of 
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these aspects would survive the rigorous scrutiny of critics for many products, it 
is also the case that these contentions distract from the more fundamental limits 
of fetishizing the local and the fallacy of automatically equating the local with 
better. As documented by research presented in this volume and elsewhere, 
local traditions and history are not immune from undesirable social phenomena 
such as racism, discrimination, labor exploitation and inequality. 

The unintended or unexpected outcomes of GI policies, what we refer to as 
policy contradictions, arise due to the disparity between the wide range of posi- 
tive expectations of GI and the limited number of characteristics that are com- 
monly, or can legally be, protected. This reflects the conflation of GI as an ideal 
(a historical regional product) and as a legal tool (a certified product), a reality 
which is coming into starker relief as more countries in the world adopt discrete 
GI policies. In many of these new countries, the technical processes of setting 
up a mechanism for certification takes a back seat to the popular imagination 
of high-value exports and aspirations for domestically famous products to join 
the rarefied space occupied by Champagne, Parmigiano Reggiano and Jamon 
serrano. But the realities of competing within the high-value agri-food mar- 
ket place dominated by Europe may finally represent only an illusory oppor- 
tunity to rectify chauvinistic cultural hierarchies of food culture established 
through imperialism (Arewa 2006). Other common misconceptions that are 
not exclusive to new-entry GI countries include unjustified assumptions about 
the prevalence of secondary impacts, such as safeguarding the environment and 
protecting small-scale farmhouse production. This confusion surrounding the 
GI ideal and its technical implementation arises in the debate about the protec- 
tion of Indigenous knowledge, which is often highlighted as one of the impor- 
tant benefits of GI without critically reflecting on whether, or to what extent, 
this encodes repressive or patriarchal practices (Coombe and Malik 2017). 

Despite the documentation of such contradictions by legal scholars and rural 
sociologists, the notion of embeddedness remains a fundamental component of 
assumed opposition to the global neoliberal food system. It is the unique way 
in which food is locally produced and prepared that allows local communities 
to claim ownership over this component of their ways of life and to oppose 
banal consumerism and homogenization. Accordingly, processes that oppose 
the global neoliberal colonization of the sphere of food production and con- 
sumption cannot fail to consider the importance of embeddedness. It is the 
relevance of scrutinizing the importance of the local that further legitimizes 
the objective of this book. 

The potential use of GI as a protection against unwanted consequences of market 
competition places it among the tools designed to steer the economy away not 
only from crises but also from undesirable patterns of development. Addition- 
ally, it is seen as an instrument that opposes colonizing corporate forces and 
their ability to co-opt local tradition, culture and history. The global-local dia- 
lectical relationship previously mentioned is relevant here as well. It allows GI 
foods to access expanding global markets. Yet simultaneously, it provides them 
the necessary protection to mitigate the consequences of open competition. To 
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achieve this situation, culture, history and tradition are transformed into com- 
mercial items that add value to these food items. Following a classical socio- 
logical analysis, there is a requalification of culture, history and tradition from 
entities based on substantive values to entities that find their power through 
their commercialization. Accordingly — and as these are socially constructed 
items — their construction takes an instrumentally rational turn, as it needs to be 
commensurate to the requirements of the pursuit of profit. Alternative forms 
of rationality, such as self-sufficiency, barter networks, informal quality approval 
and other non-commoditized forms of agri-food circulation often referred to 
as the “culture economy,” are therefore automatically excluded (Ray 1998). 
Obviously, this is not uncommon; it is a dominant occurrence under neoliber- 
alism. However, it signals the fact that alternatives to the functioning of the free 
market are constructed in market terms. 

Unrestricted competition and market fluctuations remain among the most 
significant dangers that GI proponents wish to oppose. In this context, the pro- 
tection of local products that the GI label offers is accompanied and, in some 
instances, substituted by cases in which the value of local products, productions 
and ways of life is not simply exported but employed to requalify the local 
and attract the business of non-local actors. Specifically, this situation refers to 
initiatives, such agritourism, local culinary festivals and celebrations of the local 
food and landscape, that transform the local not only into a tool for economic 
development but also into an instrument that empowers Indigenous communi- 
ties and promotes the safeguarding of biodiversity and the environment. 

This reality suggests why there are no systematic and structural safeguards 
to ensure the emancipatory power of GI, even as there are opportunities to 
mitigate or defang some of the undesirable consequences of capitalism in some 
cases. In this volume, we explore the future viability and usability of GI as it 
spreads to new territories and matures in its core regions. In each chapter, 
authors engage with the expectations, assumptions and contradictions of GI 
while contributing to a broader dilemma: Can the emancipatory elements of 
GI be obtained by tinkering and optimizing the legislative apparatus, or will 
GI wage a losing campaign against the inexorable forces of neoliberalism? To 
this end, the case studies reflect on the constellation of institutional and juridi- 
cal factors that impact the capacity for each region or country to meaningfully 
challenge the neoliberal co-optation of some historically important or sym- 
bolic products. 


The evolution of GI 


The roots of the GI system date back to the BCE era (Takahashi 2015). In ancient 
Greece, for instance, the terms Corinthian wine and almond of Naxos associated 
these products’ qualities with their places of origin. In the Middle Ages, the 
seals of guilds indicated the quality of locally produced food items (Thévenod- 
Mottet and Marie-Vivien 2011). As markets expanded and the distance between 
producers and consumers increased, geographical identification — often in the 
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form of recorded names and/or logos — became increasingly sought after to 
communicate agri-food products’ quality, features and reputations to consum- 
ers. With expanding use, pertinent legal measures were introduced. In the early 
modern era, legislations concerning Gls appeared in France (e.g., Roquefort 
in 1411 and Bresse Chicken in 1591), Switzerland (e.g., Gruyere in the 17th 
century), Hungary (e.g., Tokaji-Hegalja wines) and Italy (e.g., Chianti) (Gatti, 
Giraud-Héraud, and Mili 2003; Takahashi 2015). 

In the 18th century, the further expansion of agri-food trade prompted 
the signing of international agreements to protect well-known agri-food 
items, as in the case of the 1712 trade agreement that granted protection 
to France’s Champagne, Bordeaux wines and Provence olive oil (Takahashi 
2015). In 1883, the signing of the Paris Convention for the Protection of Indus- 
trial Property marked the establishment of the first GI international accord 
(Calboli and Wee Loon 2017; Echols 2008; Parasecoli 2017; Takahashi 2015; 
Thévenod-Mottet and Marie-Vivien 2011). The primary purpose of this 
document was to prevent fraud, consumer deception and unfair competition. 
Still in effect, the Paris Convention, currently counts on 177 signatory coun- 
tries (World Intellectual Property Organization 2018a). The following 1891 
Madrid Agreement provided specific rules for indicating a food item’s source. 
In 2018, it counts the participation of 101 countries (World Intellectual Prop- 
erty Organization 2018b). 

In the early 20th century, agri-food product quality deterioration and fraud 
prompted the introduction of legislation in a number of European countries. In 
France, measures to prevent consumer misinformation about wines’ quality and 
origin were introduced in 1905. Similar legal procedures to protect additional 
agri-food items such as cheese, ham, olive, fruits and vegetables were instituted 
in 1919 (Calboli and Wee Loon 2017; Echols 2008; Parasecoli 2017; Takahashi 
2015; Thévenod-Mottet and Marie-Vivien 2011). In Spain, legislation for the 
protection of local wines dates back to 1925, whereas in Italy — the country 
with the second greatest number of GI agri-food products — similar rules were 
introduced in the post-World War II years. Simultaneously, the rapid expansion 
of agri-food commerce led to new international agreements such as the 1951 
Stresa Convention on cheese that was signed by eight countries and the 1958 
Lisbon Agreement that, signed by twenty-seven countries, offered international 
protection to agri-food products and the registration of appellations of origins. 
These agreements sanctioned GI’s global role as a tool that identifies agri-food 
products and their quality. 

When the GATT Uruguay Round (1986-1994) and the subsequent World 
Trade Organization (WTO) regime (1995—present) radically reduced tariff bar- 
riers and price support programs for agri-food products, the European Union 
and its allies engineered a new role for GI. These countries understood GI as 
a tool to support not only traditional and disadvantaged forms of agriculture — 
including family farming and family farms located in mountain regions and 
islands — but also rural communities and traditional cultures (Calboli and Wee 
Loon 2017; Sekine 2015). Globalization, urbanization and the industrialization 
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of agri-food and their negative consequences on rural communities also pro- 
vided shared support for this position (Parasecoli 2017). 

At the international level and within the framework established by the WTO 
system, the application of GI legislation turned into a controversy between 
the European Union (EU) and the United States. The European Union and 
countries that adopt its model — also known as “Old World Countries” or 
“GI-friends” — share the tenet that the quality, characteristics and reputation of 
GI products are strictly confined to their places of origin and therefore cannot 
be reproduced in other locations. Subscribing to the concept of terroir, these 
countries favor a GI system that grants a high level of protection to agri-food 
items with GI status. Known as sui generis, this system consists of three catego- 
ries of protection. The first, protected designation of origin (PDO), is granted 
to products that are uniquely and exclusively associated to a geographical area. 
In this case, production, ingredients, labor and know-how should be generated 
in the designated area. The second category, protected geographical indication 
(PGI), is less stringent in that it allows for ingredients to originate outside the 
designated area. The third and even less stringent category, traditional specialties 
guaranteed (TSG), refers to products that are not associated with a specific area 
but instead require the use of traditional ingredients and production know-how 
(Calboli and Wee Loon 2017; Echols 2008; Ibert 2012, Parasecoli 2017; Taka- 
hashi 2015; Thévenod-Mottet and Marie-Vivien 2011). 

The United States and a host of additional countries — including Australia, 
Argentina, Canada and Chile, also known as New World countries or as the 
United States and the Cairns Group — employ the mark system, wherein GI sta- 
tus can be granted to protect the commercial value and uniqueness of products. 
In this case, GI items can be freely produced by those who own the appropri- 
ate rights. Accordingly, rather than the association with a place, its culture and 
history (i.e., terroir), this system emphasizes brand recognition since GI agri- 
food products are distinguished by the quality and reputation of their brand 
names. The mark system consists of two categories: trademarks and collective 
marks. The trademark category refers to granting to an individual or a company 
the exclusive rights to produce, use and exploit a specific product. This product 
is considered private property, and its production is at the exclusive discretion 
of its owner. Collective marks indicate goods whose production is associated 
with the activities of a group that owns the mark. The group determines the 
standards and quality control of the mark. The coexistence of, and competi- 
tion between, these two GI systems continues as the European Union and the 
United States ask uncommitted countries to support their own system, switch 
or apply a dual system (Parasecoli 2017; Sekine 2015). 

This international dispute has unfolded despite the implementation of the 
1995 TRIPS Agreement (Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual Property 
Rights Agreement). This is an international treaty that was designed to protect 
Gls and includes among its signatory countries not only the European Union 
and the United States but also almost all the other countries in the world. In 
2003, the United States and its allies challenged the EU GI legislation in the 
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WTO, citing that the European Union was in violation of TRIPS (Echols 
2008; Parasecoli 2017; Sekine and Bonanno 2018; Takahashi 2015). In 2005, 
the WTO rejected the US claim, concluding that the European Union’s GI 
legislation does not violate the terms imposed by TRIPS. However, because 
of the long-standing negotiations and concessions between the two sides, the 
protection of GIs within TRIPS remains open to both systems. First and as 
claimed by the European Union, TRIPS grants the highest level of protection 
only to wine and spirits. Simultaneously and as claimed by the United States, 
it accords a lower level of protection to other agri-food products (Thévenod- 
Mottet and Marie-Vivien 2011). Second, TRIPS allows signatory countries 
to independently establish GI regulation and, in effect, de facto permitting the 
coexistence of the sui generis and mark systems. Additionally, it allows host 
country courts to adjudicate disputes over Gls. Finally, the TRIPS Agreement’s 
definition of the interconnection among the quality, characteristics and terroir 
of GI products is less stringent than that contemplated by the Lisbon Agreement 
(Calboli and Wee Loon 2017; Thévenod-Mottet and Marie-Vivien 2011). The 
Lisbon Agreement indicates that “The country of origin is the country whose 
name, or the country in which is situated the region or locality whose name, 
constitutes the appellation of origin which has given the product its reputation” 
(Article 2[2]). It also stipulates that “‘appellation of origin’ means the geograph- 
ical denomination of a country, region, or locality, which serves to designate 
a product originating therein, the quality or characteristics of which are due 
exclusively or essentially to the geographical environment, including natural and 
human factors” (Article 2[1]). Arising from this strict view, the Lisbon Agree- 
ment has been contracted after 60 years by only 29 countries. Conversely, the 
TRIPS Agreement employs a more permissive understanding of GI, whereby 
“a given quality, reputation or other characteristics of the good are essentially 
attributable to its geographical origin” (Article 22[1]). In essence, it endorses a 
notion of GI that combines two of the aforementioned categories of GI con- 
templated by the EU system: PDO and PGI. Following the notion adopted by 
the TRIPS Agreement and the European Union’s PGI certification, GI status 
can be awarded to products whose reputation is simply linked to the pertinent 
geographical area but whose ingredients are not local. 

In the new century, the consequences of the 2005 WTO ruling and the leni- 
ent nature of the TRIPS definition of GI translated into the worldwide prolif- 
eration of lessened forms of sui generis GI legislations. This notably includes a 
number of newcomer countries in East Asia, such as Malaysia, Indonesia, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand, Vietnam, China, Japan, South Korea and even North Korea. In 
2015 and following the TRIPS Agreement and the European Union’s GI legis- 
lation, the Genova Act amended Article 2(1) of the Lisbon Agreement (Calboli 
and Wee Loon 2017; Thévenod-Mottet and Marie-Vivien 2011). This revision 
identifies two categories of GI: geographical denomination — that is, equivalent 
to the European Union’s PDO — and geographical indications — that is, equiva- 
lent to the European Union’s PGI. It also contemplates the existence of GI 
products less connected with their origins, such as TSG. In its effort to promote 
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the adoption of the sui generis approach by other countries, the European 
Union supported the Genova Act. However, the support of reduced forms of 
sui generis Gls can be interpreted as a contradictory step that limits the very use 
of the concept of terroir in the granting of GI status in the attempt to expand 
the use of the sui generis approach. Additionally, the less stringent approach to 
the granting of GIs is generally considered more favorable to large agri-food 
corporations than to small and medium producers, further contradicting the 
claim that GI is a tool that promotes local, artisanal and small-scale production. 


The organization of the book 


The book’s research question, whether GI offers a progressive alternative to 
the socioeconomic trends and outcomes that characterize the contemporary 
global neoliberal agri-food system, is explored through twelve original chapters 
and a conclusion, which are organized into four parts. Chapter 1 — the only 
chapter constituting the first part of the book — “Theoretical assumptions” — is 
authored by Alessandro Bonanno: “Geographical Indication in agri-food and 
its role in the global neoliberal era: a theoretical analysis” discusses the role of 
GI under the global neoliberal agri-food regime. Bonanno’s argument rests on 
the analysis of two opposite theories that define the debate on GI. The first is 
the dominant neoliberal theory of the free market, whereas the second refers 
to the broad group of theories that contemplate the political and state-based 
regulation of the market. Under each of these two theories, the foreseen role 
of GI differs in order to correspond with the various formulae of socioeco- 
nomic development. Stressing the characteristics and contradictions of these 
two theories, Bonanno contends that in the neoliberal camp, the support of 
intellectual property rights contradicts the fundamental neoliberal tenets of the 
open access to markets and unrestricted competition. In the state intervention 
camp, the state regulation of markets promotes conditions that contradict the 
requirements for market expansion. These two sets of contradictions, Bonanno 
concludes, problematize the use of GI as a tool for the emancipation of subor- 
dinate groups. 

The second part of the book is entitled “The Asian context” and includes 
chapters that directly discuss instances of the implementation of GI policies in 
Asia. The first of these chapters, by Hart N. Feuer, is “Geographical Indica- 
tions out of context and in vogue: the awkward embrace of European heritage 
agricultural protections in Asia.” Feuer sheds light on the rollout of European- 
style GI laws in East Asia by comparing Japan and Cambodia. He documents 
how Asian countries share a perception of terroir related to agri-food products 
which has, in addition to pressure from the WTO, animated almost all coun- 
tries to adopt sui generis GI policies. In both of the evaluated countries, Feuer 
determines that the institutional models of GI ultimately adopted are broadly 
in line with European norms, but they more quietly emphasize the domes- 
tically important secondary benefits of GI, such as public quality assurance, 
rural development and marketing. This strategic, utilitarian deployment of GI 
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policies may, however, hasten the decline in consumer’s independent capacity 
for evaluating food quality and threatens the undocumented diversity associ- 
ated with small-scale decentralized production and informal quality evaluation. 

In the following chapter, “The Impact of geographical indications on the 
power relations between producers and agri-food corporations: a case of pow- 
dered green tea matcha in Japan,” Kae Sekine discusses the extent to which GI 
contributes to the democratization of existing power relations in the food sys- 
tem and promotes sustainable territorial development. Her analysis is centered 
on the case of the Nishio matcha, which is a GI certified under the collective 
trademark and sui generis systems. Both these systems are currently employed 
in Japan. Sekine offers a brief history of the matcha (powdered green tea) food 
system, stressing its structure and changes. She also underscores the conflicting 
interests of the two primary socioeconomic groups characterizing this produc- 
tion. Small family producers of green tea leaves operate in a market controlled 
by processing corporations who set prices, grade quality and shape production 
practices. This situation leaves family producers in a subordinate position to 
corporate processors, who then pass on this economic vulnerability to tea leaf 
pickers as poorly paid manual labor. Given these conditions, Sekine concludes, 
this case study shows that GI does not systematically guarantee the democrati- 
zation of the agri-food system and ensure sustainable territorial development. 
Accordingly, corrective public policies for the implementation of GI should be 
implemented. 

This book’s second part concludes with the chapter “Provenance for whom? 
A comparative analysis of geographical indications in the European Union and 
Indonesia,” by Cinzia Piatti and Angga Dwiartama. Comparing the significantly 
different GI systems of Indonesia and the European Union, the authors propose 
a three-dimensional analysis — based on the scrutiny of sociocultural factors, the 
ecological context and power relations — that allows them to illustrate the three 
moments characterizing the creation of Gls. These moments consist of market 
integration, institutionalization and the acquisition of provenance labels. By 
analyzing these moments, Piatti and Dwiartama stress how power differentials 
are created and eventually manifest themselves and the implications that this 
process has for the formation of alternatives to the dominant neoliberal agri- 
food regime. Their conclusions underscore the problematic nature of GI as an 
emancipatory tool. They stress that while dominant social and power relations 
are reproduced despite GI processes, the possibility — albeit more theoretical 
than actual — for different patterns of socioeconomic development continues 
to exist. 

The third part of the book — “Cases from Europe” — begins with a chapter by 
Derya Nizam: “How to use geographical indication for the democratization 
of agricultural production: a comparative analysis of geographical indication 
rent-seeking strategies in Turkey.’ In line with the volume’s research question, 
Nizam’s objective is to analyze the potential of GI to generate local institutional 
resources that can empower agri-food producers and rural communities in a 
way that helps them to combat their dependence on the dominant agri-food 
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regime. Analyzing the cases of three olive oil GIs from Turkey’s Aegean region 
by using the commodity chain analysis method, Nizam illustrates the charac- 
teristics of these GI products and tracks their respective processes of formation 
and governance. In her analysis of the diverging outcomes among the cases, she 
concludes that participatory forms of governance (reflexive localism) offer bet- 
ter opportunities for more equitable and independent forms of socioeconomic 
development. These forms of governance do not depend on GI but may be able 
to use the process of GI formation as a supportive context. 

The following chapter, “Geographical indications — a double-edged tool for 
food democracy: the cases of the Norwegian geographical indication evolu- 
tion and the protection of stockfish from Lofoten as cultural adaptation work,” 
by Atle Wehn Hegnes and Virginie Amilien, discusses the importance of the 
process of adaptation in the implementation of Gls. Probing the overall ques- 
tion whether GI is a universal tool for local socioeconomic development, the 
authors analyze the Norwegian case of stockfish from Lofoten. They argue 
that the abstract construct of GI needs to be translated into practical forms of 
adaptation. These forms of adaptation are essential components of the imple- 
mentation process. Additionally, they continue, adaptation work is fundamental 
because the results of GI implementation heavily depend on how social, cul- 
tural, political and economic interactions take place, including the interface 
between the complex local sphere and the global ordering established by WTO 
regulation. Concluding that GI is not a universal tool for socioeconomic devel- 
opment, the authors stress not only the complexity of the consequences that 
adaptation entails but also, and more importantly, the emergence of contradic- 
tory conditions that cause adaptation and simultaneously promote processes of 
aggregation, emancipation as well as alienation and exclusion. 

Adding to the discussion on instances from Europe, the chapter by Romain 
Blancaneaux, “The decline of the French label of origin wine,” probes the 
consequences of the proliferation of Gls in the wine sector in France. Blan- 
caneaux illustrates that the original emergence of the denomination of origin 
(DO) labels provided an effective form of protection for producers and con- 
sumers and a way to safeguard the quality of wines and stabilize markets. Over 
time, however, the market for DO wines swung between two extremes: exclu- 
sivity and profusion. In the early decades, production restrictions and quality 
standards increased prices, making protected wines accessible only to afflu- 
ent consumers. As the number and production of DO wines increased, the 
exceptionality of protected wines was gradually transformed into the norm, de 
facto eliminating many of the advantages that the early implementation of this 
process had generated. As a result, the assumption that GI is a tool that can be 
increasingly refined over time to better realize socioeconomic development has 
been strongly discredited. The chapter concludes by cautioning against opti- 
mistic assumptions about the increasing abundance and long-term use of Gls. 

The chapter by Anastasiya Shtaltovna and Hart N. Feuer “Modern resilience 
of Georgian wine: geographical indications and international exposure” con- 
cludes this section. Using wines from the Republic of Georgia as an example, 
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Shtaltovna and Feuer describe the resilience that winemaking has achieved by 
using idiosyncratic social and political processes. Considered the oldest wine- 
making region of the world and having survived a great number of political and 
economic changes over thousands of years, Georgia and its winemakers have 
been able to defend and maintain unique varieties and production specifica- 
tions that are embedded in local culture and history. This resilience, the authors 
continue, is associated with broad support from elite and peasant groups alike. 
Pushed by neoliberalism and enhanced exposure to international wine conven- 
tions, the government is hoping to employ GI to perpetuate this resilience of 
their wine culture. In this effort, GI is understood as a potential tool to valorize 
and protect tradition, but given their past successes in using domestic resources, 
local producers are wary of external mechanisms. Shtaltovna and Feuer observe 
that there are important differences between the European-created concept of 
GI and the Georgian wine tradition, in that the Georgian understanding of 
quality in wine typically privileges varietal diversity over territory and is co- 
created through consumption patterns that are embedded in historical social 
networks. The potential discrepancy with the European conceptualization of 
quality wines leads Shtaltovna and Feuer to question whether GI can realisti- 
cally form a parallel track of valuation for export that does not disrupt the 
Georgian tradition. 

The fourth and final part of the book is devoted to cases from the Americas. 
It opens with two chapters, each of which discusses cases from Latin America. 
The first of them is “The multilevel, multi-actor and multifunctional system 
of geographical indications in Brazil,’ by Paulo Niederle, John Wilkinson and 
Gilberto Mascarenhas. Analyzing the case of Brazil, the authors contend that 
the understanding of GI as an emancipatory tool is shared in Latin America. 
GI is seen as an initiative that fosters the connection between producers and 
consumers by promoting short value chains and valorizing food culture and 
local know-how. Following this view, GI is considered part of the broader pro- 
cess of relocalization and patrimonialization of the food system. Simultaneously, 
they contend, GI products are open to co-optation by mainstream producers 
that use the institutional unevenness of GI to secure competitive advantages. 
Looking at three sectors — wine, coffee and cheese — Niederle, Wilkinson and 
Mascarenhas illustrate the advantages and disadvantages of the institutional flex- 
ibility of the Brazilian GI system. This flexibility is designed to respond to the 
different realities of the Brazilian productive and cultural landscape. However, 
it is also the result of the low levels of normative enforcement and the deliber- 
ate effort to transfer a significant part of decision-making to sectorial and ter- 
ritorial actors. In this context, institutional flexibility managed to adapt Gls to 
different realities. Simultaneously, however, it also creates openings for strategic 
behavior that can foster institutional arrangements to regulate the system. The 
net result, they contend, has been the creation of Gls that are based not on 
common principles but rather on the relative negotiation power of different 
stakeholders. They conclude that this complex and multifaceted GI system has 
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engendered an institutional instability that diminishes its effectiveness as an 
emancipatory tool. 

This part continues with the chapter “The geographical indication of mez- 
cal in Mexico: a tool of exclusion for small producers,’ by Marie-Christine 
Renard and David Rodolfo Dominguez Arista. Employing the case of the 
GI status granted to mezcal in Mexico, Renard and Dominguez Arista illus- 
trate the discriminatory consequences that this process generated. Mezcal, the 
authors document, is a traditional alcoholic beverage often distilled by small 
producers in various Mexican states. To promote its production and market- 
ability and safeguard its tradition, the government of Mexico granted mezcal a 
denomination of origin label in the mid 1990s. Led by the industry elite of large 
producers, this process engendered the establishment of GI areas that followed 
established political-administrative borders rather than agroecological and his- 
torical boundaries. The result was the exclusion of a great number of small 
producers from protected zones. Attempts were made to force these producers 
to abandon the use of the word mezcal and instead to employ obscure labels, 
such as komil or agave aguardiente. In their conclusions, Renard and Dominguez 
Arista stress that this case is an instance in which GI is transformed from an 
emancipatory tool into an instrument of exclusion. 

The next two chapters analyze instances from North America. The first 
of them is Anelyse M. Weiler’s contribution: “Whose labor counts as craft? 
Terroir and farm workers in North American craft cider.’ Weiler illustrates 
the development of the niche market of craft cider in Canada and the United 
States. This market’s projected image, Weiler contends, is constructed on the 
idea of small- to medium-scale artisans producing in a unique geographical 
region and following traditional practices and values. Some members of this 
network of producers, she adds, wish to enhance their commercial viability 
by establishing a GI. While still on the early stages of development, Weiler 
documents how the establishment of Gls raises a contradictory situation in 
which artisanal production rests on the widespread employment of racialized 
immigrant labor even though this phenomenon clashes with the ideals of many 
producers and consumers. In effect, Weiler continues, the success of artisanal 
cider production is based on the exploitation of immigrant farm workers that 
are deprived of the material and symbolic rewards associated with this pro- 
duction. This is a situation, she concludes, that is difficult to rectify, because it 
requires the elimination of significant logistical and cultural barriers through 
the introduction of extra-sectorial policy changes. 

The second and last chapter of this final part is “The potential role of geo- 
graphical indication in supporting Indigenous communities in Canada,” by 
Donna Appavoo and Monika Korzun. It probes the issue of whether GI can 
be a beneficial tool for Indigenous communities and a source of protection 
for Indigenous food in Canada. Claiming that this is an important and yet 
understudied topic, Appavoo and Korzun illustrate the similarities between the 
classic objectives of GI and the challenges that Indigenous people face. These 
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challenges include the protection of Indigenous knowledge; the safeguarding of 
history; the defense of traditional ways of life, including food and food sources; 
the expansion of rural employment; and the fortification of rural alliances. They 
also discuss the shortcomings of GI, stressing that it can marginalize or even 
penalize family producers and communities, reproduce power unbalances and 
allow corporations to use it to their advantage. Analyzing a number of key 
aspects relevant to GI schemes and Indigenous communities — such as local 
knowledge, land access, market access and legal protection — Appavoo and Kor- 
zun conclude that despite the possible limits of GI, it has a potentially impor- 
tant role to play in the emancipation of Indigenous communities in Canada. 

The volume ends with “Conclusions: comprehensive change and the limits 
and power of sectorial measures,” by the book editors. Based on, but also adding 
to, the arguments presented in the volume, it provides an answer to the book’s 
research question about the emancipatory power of GI under globalization and 
neoliberalism. It opens with a brief summary of the overall conclusions derived 
from the book, which critically reflect on the potential for GI to transform 
and re-organize the agri-food sector in spite of broader constraints at the soci- 
etal level. Overcoming thorny agri-food constraints requires comprehensive 
approaches that involve the restructuring of current social arrangements. Fol- 
lowing this analysis, the overarching conclusion presented is that GI does not 
offer systematic solutions to structural problems highlighted by some classic 
and contemporary literature. However, while GI cannot structurally change the 
agri-food sector, it generates a number of consequences that can be relevant for 
emancipatory efforts. In this regard, the chapter indicates six additional con- 
clusions. First, it concludes that the emancipatory role of GI depends on local 
social relations and socioeconomic conditions, which are in turn contingent 
on existing structural factors and the exercise of human agency. The second 
conclusion states that the success of GI depends on the way it is implemented. 
Implementation involves contradictory processes that may include the loss of 
heterogeneity, local identity and vernacular institutions. The third conclusion 
states that GI does not necessarily represent a safeguard against the function- 
ing of the free market, because emancipatory results are often endogenously 
countered by opposing consequences. The fourth conclusion underscores that 
GI represents a socially and politically aggregating force that is both necessary 
and beneficial but is often accompanied by episodes of distrust and conflict. 
The fifth conclusion refers to the claim that GI protects the environment and 
supports the sustainable use of natural resources. This claim can be rejected 
because historical food systems upon which GIs are based do not consistently 
inhere ecological values. The sixth conclusion indicates that GI supports the 
desire of producers to remain in farming and food production despite adverse 
conditions. The chapter ends by contending that the emancipatory power of 
GI in all its implementations is contradictory in that it contains elements that 
promote but also hamper its ability to improve the socioeconomic conditions 
of stakeholders and democratize the agri-food sector. 
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1 Geographical indication in 
agri-food and its role in 
the global neoliberal era 


A theoretical analysis 


Alessandro Bonanno 


Introduction 


This book on geographical indication (GI) probes the relevance of GI as a tool 
to oppose neoliberal globalization and as an instrument for the advancement 
of local socioeconomic development and the democratization of the agri-food 
sector. GI has been advocated as one of the strategies for the revitalization 
of agricultural communities and the production of quality food within the 
context of the neoliberal creation of global markets. In recent decades, the 
application of neoliberal policies has promoted enhanced global competition 
that has often created negative consequences for agri-food communities and 
actors while facilitating the concentration of political power and economic 
resources in the hands of a few large transnational corporations (TNCs). In 
this context, GI has been advocated as a tool for the reappropriation of culture 
and history in the definition of local agri-food production and practices and 
as a way to oppose the standardization and generalization of production prac- 
tices and products associated with corporate agri-food (Allaire, Casabianca, and 
Thevenod-Mottet 2011; Bowen 2015; Parasecoli 2017). Moreover, GI has been 
described as an instrument to maintain fair and just competition and protect 
the well-being of small and medium-size agri-food producers and their com- 
munities (Bowen 2015; Sekine and Bonanno 2018; Vandecandelaere 2010). 
The effectiveness of GI as an anti-corporate instrument should be also 
explored because of criticisms that denounce the process of the corporate 
appropriation of alternative spaces. According to these criticisms, GI has been 
transformed into a tool largely controlled by TNCs (Parasecoli 2017; Bonanno 
and Wolf 2018; Zukin 2008). Through the colonization of the state and empha- 
sis on specific versions of the concepts of local and quality food, corporate 
forces advance discourses and practices that promote their economic interests 
while appealing to progressive ideals (Bonanno 2018; Sekine and Bonanno 
2018). The colonization of progressive discourses is a particularly effective tool 
that allows TNCs to control life spaces that originally promoted anti-corporate 
postures (Bonanno and Wolf 2018). Additionally, as Parasecoli (2017, 17) notes, 
this process “indicates the pervasiveness of neoliberal theories.” Following this 
scenario, the objective of this chapter is to review the theoretical assumptions 
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and characteristics that define the now-dominant theory of neoliberalism and 
salient theories that advocate the regulation of markets and competition. The 
scientific relevance of this objective rests on the ambiguity with which neo- 
liberalism and opposing socioeconomic theories are discussed in pertinent GI 
literature (Bowen 2015; Parasecoli 2017). Specifically, the regulation of markets 
and the corporate use of these measures that are identified as part of neo- 
liberalism actually contradict basic tenets of neoliberal theory. Simultaneously, 
forms of market regulation are promoted as instruments that lead to economic 
growth. The contradictions associated with these opposing postures and the 
ambiguous use of neoliberal theory by TNCs constitute the core contributions 
of this chapter. 

It opens with a brief review of the concept of GI and stresses salient histori- 
cal events that defined its evolution. This section briefly reviews the basic char- 
acteristics of, and conditions that allow for, the development of Gl-defining 
protocols such as the Paris Convention, the Lisbon Agreement and the TRIPS 
Agreement. The following sections illustrate the tenets of neoliberalism and 
opposing state intervention strategies. Neoliberalism is illustrated through the 
classic theories of F.A. Hayek and Milton Friedman and by their contemporary 
corporate adaptations. The latter refers to how neoliberal tenets are actually 
employed by corporate representatives. State intervention in the regulation of 
the economy is illustrated through instances of the Fordist model and its salient 
contradictions. The final section offers some comments on the limits of these 
theories vis-a-vis the phenomenon of GI. 


Geographical indication and its evolution: a brief analysis 


In pertinent scientific and political conversations, the contemporary definition 
of GI refers to the use of a name and/or symbol that is associated with and 
defines a specific agri-food product (Parasecoli 2017). This signifier/signified 
relationship finds its raison d’étre in the desire to associate a particular agri-food 
product with a location, specific qualities, production procedures, reputation 
and the cultural milieu that define this product’s existence (Bowen 2015; Echols 
2008; Parasecoli 2017; Vandecandelaere 2010). GI stands at the intersection 
of the capitalism defining processes of standardization of production /product and 
product differentiation (Parasecoli 2017, 1). Standardization of production/product 
is part of that continuous tendency in capitalism to find the most efficient 
forms of production that reduce costs and increase quality and/or output. As 
prescribed by economic theory, desired forms of production generate competi- 
tive advantages as goods are produced at suitable costs and quality (Samuelson 
and Nordhaus 2009). Over the long run, however, these advantages tend to 
be eliminated as competitors adopt these production techniques and product 
characteristics. Accordingly, capitalist markets are characterized by processes of 
standardization of production as desired product quality, technology and labor 
use are incorporated into production.' The process of relinquishing rent posi- 
tions (competitive advantages) is problematic socially and politically. Socially, 
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it fosters conflict between those who favor and oppose the existence of com- 
petitive advantages. Those endowed with rent positions are generally unwill- 
ing to relinquish the benefits associated with competitive advantages. Those 
who do not enjoy a position of rent call for rent elimination, often in the 
name of fair competition. Politically, it constitutes a major point of conten- 
tion among countries and regions because it favors the interests of some and 
penalizes the interests of others. Simultaneously, market competition promotes 
product differentiation. Product differentiation refers to the tendency of pro- 
ducers to achieve competitive advantages by enhancing one or more qualities 
of a product and, in so doing, making it distinguishable from and preferable 
to competing products. Product differentiation is achieved through a variety 
of strategies that include different techniques of production, prices, product 
quality and product availability/distribution. In essence, market competition 
entails contradictory demands associated with the simultaneous promotion of 
the standardization of production and product differentiation. 

These conflicting demands are sources of discussion not only among scholars 
of capitalism and capitalist markets but, more importantly, among economic 
actors. In effect, the origins of GI rest on attempts to simultaneously promote 
and regulate competition. In the 19th century, as innovations and the expan- 
sion of markets characterized the growth of capitalism, there was almost no 
protection to the creation of new products, production processes and product 
differentiation. This situation was in part compatible with the then-dominant 
laissez-faire theory in that it contemplated the free circulation of goods and ser- 
vices (Smith 2009 [1716]). Simultaneously, however, classic liberalism advocated 
for fair competitions that involved the regulation of markets and the recogni- 
tion of property rights, including those associated with intellectual property. 

In this context, although patents existed in many countries, an international 
system of protection of intellectual property rights was lacking. In practical 
terms, this situation meant that patent applications had to be made simultane- 
ously in a variety of countries, making the process of protection of intellectual 
property difficult to execute. It was precisely to address this situation that in 
1878 an international conference was held in Paris with the goal of creating 
a system for the international protection of intellectual property. A draft of a 
pertinent proposal eventually resulted from the conference. This proposal was 
the subject of an international negotiation process, and an advance draft of the 
document was circulated for discussion at a second meeting in 1880. The final 
version of the proposal was eventually ratified in 1883 by a significant number 
of countries. This document is known as the Paris Convention: the oldest 
source of contemporary GI. 

The expansion of agri-food markets and the significant growth of inter- 
national trade that took place in the second half of the 19th century and first 
part of 20th century enhanced competition among agricultural producers. As 
competition increased, the demand for protecting local products against for- 
eign competitors also increased, so governments implemented measures to safe- 
guard local products. Despite the general acceptance of laissez-faire as the most 
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appropriate economic theory, this policy was carried out through protectionist 
measures that were practiced by many countries and justified by the claim of 
the strategic importance of agriculture and food.” Additionally, the creation of 
barriers to free competition were also advocated to protect consumers from 
products of inferior quality (Echols 2008; Parasecoli 2017). It was understood 
that an efficient agri-food sector could specialize in low-cost commodities, 
such as those used as inputs for the production of industrial goods and basic 
foodstuff such as grains. But it could also produce high-quality products for the 
demand of quality consumers. In this context, the first organized attempt to 
protect local agri-food production took place in France — a country that to date 
retains the record for the highest number of Gl-protected products — in the 
early 20th century (1905 and 1919), when the first laws on the protection of 
origins were passed. In Italy — the country with the second greatest number of 
GI agri-food products — similar measures were introduced much later, in 1962, 
whereas in Spain, earlier (1925) attempts to protect wine production in the La 
Rioja regions were formalized into law in 1970. 

Increased efforts to use appellation of origin programs eventually prompted 
the signing of a more specific international agreement, in 1958. The Lisbon 
Agreement, as this new protocol was named, created a system whereby appella- 
tions of origins established within member countries were honored internation- 
ally. It further established the International Register of Appellations of Origins, 
which consisted of a list of all the products protected by the Lisbon Agreement. 
Various revisions of the original 1958 document were carried out through the 
years (1966, 1967, 1979), and by the mid 2010s, the Register included twenty- 
eight countries and more than a thousand appellations. In 2015, the Agree- 
ment was further emended to formally include the protection of GI and allow 
intergovernmental organizations to be parties in the Agreement. The most 
recent agreement concerning GI, however, is the WTO Agreement on Trade- 
Related Aspects of Intellectual Property Rights, or TRIPS. Signed in 1994, this 
document establishes basic standards for the protection and implementation of 
GI in signatory countries. In particular, it establishes procedures for transpar- 
ency and accountability in the implementation of GI and guarantees measures 
against unfair competition. Despite these accomplishments, GI remains con- 
tested international terrain characterized by the clashes of two different visions. 

These opposing views rest not only on contrasting interpretations of the role 
of GI but also on different readings of its strategic value as an economic policy. 
As far as the contrasting views of the role of GI are concerned, the European 
(EU) approach to GI is based on the established concept of terroir. Terroir 
refers to the environmental, cultural and historical properties associated with a 
geographical area. It follows that according to the European interpretation of 
GI, agricultural products and foods that use GI can be produced exclusively 
within the spatial and cultural contexts in which they originated and developed. 
Conversely, the opposing US-based understanding of GI rests of the notion of 
trademark. In this case, GI is not associated with a place, its culture and history. 
It is rather the private property of an owner (i.e.,a company) that can produce 
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that GI product anywhere it desires. In the case of GI as a form of economic 
policy, led by the European Union, some countries support the claim that GI 
is a tool that aids local rural economies, supports small and medium-size farms, 
safeguards the environment and promotes traditional food, local culture and 
authenticity in food production and preparation. Additionally, this view sees 
GI as part of processes that promote alternative forms of agri-food production 
and consumption (Bowen 2015; Vandecandelaere 2010). Represented by the 
position of the United States, the opposing view stresses that a system of pure 
free trade competition is more desirable. Accordingly, the protectionist nature 
of GI creates more problems than solutions by distorting the free functioning 
of the market. 


Neoliberal theory, free markets, competition and 
the role of the state: two contrasting views 


Neoliberalism has received significant attention since the late 1970s as the crisis 
of the Keynesian/Fordist social system required the implementation of new 
forms of regulation of the economy and society (Bonanno 2017; Harvey 2005; 
Mirowski and Plehwe 2009; Streeck 2016). Neoliberalism was originally for- 
mulated in the 1930s and 1940s as a new and different form of classic liberalism. 
Its creation was intended as a response to the emergence not only of totalitarian 
regimes — such as fascism and Stalinism — but also of democratic forms of gov- 
ernance that involved state intervention in the economy and society (Stedman 
Jones 2012). In this section, the basic tenets of classic neoliberalism are illus- 
trated through a brief review of the works of its founding fathers: F.A. Hayek 
(2011 [1960], 1980 [1948], 1972 [1944]) and Milton Friedman (1982 [1962]; 
Friedman and Jacobson Schwartz 1971 [1963]). Their view of the economy 
contrasts not only classic liberalism ((Smith 2009 [1716]) and neo-classic lib- 
eralism (Marshall 1997 [1890]) but also policies advocated by TNCs in agri- 
food and other sectors. Accordingly, neoliberalism consists of two versions: one 
strictly academic and articulated in scientific publications and another political 
and implemented in legislative and regulatory measures. 


The free market and competition 


For classic neoliberals, there is an intrinsic relationship between political free- 
dom and the free market in that the former cannot exist without the latter 
(Friedman 1982 [1962], 10-21; Hayek 2011 [1960], 169-171, 1972 [1944], 
56-71). They contend that the free market guarantees political freedom 
because it eliminates the power of interest groups and the perils of the rule of 
the majority. For both Friedman and Hayek, in societies where the state inter- 
venes in the economy, powerful economic groups employ lobbying, electoral 
contributions and similar strategies to affect parliamentary votes and majority- 
based decisions. Because these corporate interests often do not match those 
of the entire society, market distortions and social problems arise. Moreover, 
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majority decisions always require compromise. Accordingly, they do not match 
all parties’ actual objectives, resulting in incomplete, ineffective and dissatisfac- 
tory outcomes. Conversely, in a truly free market system, outcomes are the 
result of the impartial movements of supply and demand and are, therefore, 
always better suited than one-sided positions. In a free market and through vol- 
untary participation, all parties agree to participate and knowingly accept the 
outcomes generated by this participation. This occurs because market transac- 
tions are always bilateral and because actors are confident that they have all the 
necessary information to make informed decisions. Also, if the exchange is not 
convenient, either party can freely withdraw. Therefore, the most important 
requirement in society is to maintain a free market system and prevent any form 
of coercion from altering this situation. Ultimately, the free market protects 
consumers, workers, producers and sellers because it allows them to freely seek 
alternatives. Critics call this view the economization of politics, whereby what 
is good for the market becomes automatically desirable for the entire society 
(Bonanno 2017; Brown 2015). 

This classic view departs from the historical behavior of TNCs under neo- 
liberalism. Also advocating free market principles, corporations operate to affect 
political decisions but also market outcomes. For instance, since the early 1980s, 
in a great number of countries — including the United States, Japan and the 
European Union — welfare programs have been either significantly reduced 
or eliminated (Harvey 2005; Streeck 2016). During the same period, however, 
state support of corporations and their economic activities has increased (Baker 
2006; Bennett 2015; Kotz 2015). Known as corporate welfare, the expenditures 
associated with this phenomenon greatly exceeded state payments for welfare 
programs (Baker 2006; Bennett 2015). Simultaneously, support for free market 
reforms has not diminish the pressure that TNCs exercise on governments 
through lobbying and related strategies. According to specialized statistics, the 
number of accredited lobbyists in the United States has remained almost con- 
stant since the beginning of the new century, while lobby spending has dras- 
tically increased from US$1.45 billion in 1998 to US$3.15 billion in 2016 
(Lobbying Spending in the U.S. 2016). 

For Hayek and Friedman, free competition is the most effective way to 
allocate human, economic and natural resources. Departing from classic lib- 
eral theory, neoliberals contend that the fairness of competition should not 
be contaminated by political deliberations. In this respect, they would reject 
any argument contending that state regulation of markets — such as in the 
case of GI — would engender just and equitable forms of competition. They 
maintain that actual “fair” competition is open competition. This contention 
rests on their understanding of the concept of socioeconomic equality. For 
neoliberals, inequality, rather than equality, is a natural occurrence, ethically just, 
beneficial to society and the normal outcome of market competition (Fried- 
man 1982 [1962], 161-163 (Hayek 2011 [1960], 164-165; Hayek1980 [1948], 
30-32, 1972 [1944], 106-110). People are diverse, they stress. This diversity 
exists in nature, and at the beginning of competition, individuals are endowed 
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with different skills and talents. It also exists at the end of competition as the 
use of these skills and talents discriminate among competitors, allowing some 
to be winners and others to be losers (Friedman 1982 [1962], 172). Like in the 
case of price formation, where the market establishes the appropriate value of 
goods and services, the appropriate value of individuals is determined through 
open competition (Hayek1980 [1948], 30-32, 1972 [1944], 106-110). Follow- 
ing 1940s functionalist analyses of social stratification (Davis and Moore 1945), 
classic neoliberals contend that some people prefer jobs that are easy to exe- 
cute and involve relatively limited education, skills and risks. These are “pleas- 
ant” jobs, and this quality is discounted in the social and economic rewards 
that these individuals receive. There are conversely “dirty” jobs, which require 
higher levels of education and skills and involve an elevated quantity of risks 
and responsibility. These are jobs that are justly rewarded more and that ulti- 
mately constitute one of the primary sources of innovation and progress in 
society (Friedman 1982 [1962], 162-164). 

Remaining silent on the objections that competition and the existence of 
skills and talents are socially constructed and based on the mobilization of accu- 
mulated resources that privileges the upper class (Davies 2014; Harvey 2014; 
Kotz 2015), Friedman and Hayek contend that the assumed negative conse- 
quences of high levels of inequality would be addressed through the expansion 
of the economy triggered by the free functioning of the market. Economic 
growth would eradicate poverty and other undesirable economic conditions, 
rendering state intervention unnecessary (Friedman 1982 [1962], 167-168). 
Moreover, free market competition allows for the matching of individual per- 
formances to required economic tasks in ways that are impersonal and com- 
mensurate to actual contributions to the economy (Hayek1980 [1948], 30-32, 
1972 [1944], 106-110). This solution, they claim, avoids the undesirable situa- 
tion in which performances and rewards are allocated following preestablished 
and politically motivated notions that are ultimately generated by arbitrary cri- 
teria and, more importantly, the exercise of power (Friedman 1982 [1962], 167). 
This efficient allocation of resources further justifies the superiority of the free 
market system over competing systems, particularly those based on the ideas 
of Marx and Keynes. For neoliberals, state-guided economies and the logic of 
politically established justice and fairness are contradictory because they could 
function only if the market logic is accepted. Given the fact that this is an 
impossibility, these economic theories are inconsistent and ultimately wrong 
(Friedman 1982 [1962], 167, 168). 

Despite corporate pronouncements in support of open competition, the 
corporate understanding of competition differs from that of classic neoliberals. 
This difference can be illustrated through, what is arguably one of the most elo- 
quent examples of corporate disregard for open competition: the 2007-2008 
financial crisis. Through the two decades before the crisis, TNCs called for 
decreased state regulation of the economy, advocating the same neoliberal rea- 
soning of the aforementioned advantages of free competition: The free market 
is the most efficient form of allocating resources (Wolf 2015). However, as 
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the consequences of the crisis affected not only corporate profit but also the 
very existence of many of these companies, TNCs called for state interven- 
tion. Arguing that they were “too big to fail,” TINCs stressed that the social 
consequences of their crisis would be highly detrimental to society in general 
and the working class in particular (Mirowski 2014). Claiming exceptionality, 
TNCs contended that it was the duty of the state to bail them out of their 
financial problems and restore their profitability. In an unprecedented move, 
the Obama administration in the United States de facto nationalized banks, 
financial institutions and companies in the productive sector. Once these com- 
panies’ financial problems were addressed through the massive influx of public 
funds (corporate welfare), their leadership was reverted back to the very CEOs 
that engendered the crisis (Bonanno 2017). As stressed by pertinent literature, 
according to TNCs, the free market ought to be “free” as long as it is beneficial 
to them (Wolf 2015; Mirowski 2014; Streeck 2016). 

Another relevant instance is the corporate support of intellectual property 
rights. For classic neoliberals, licenses and patents should not be regulated. 
Friedman (1982, 1962, 137-160) explains that the market should decide the 
desirability of a particular performance. Therefore, the market demand should 
regulate the production of commodities and the provision of services. If a com- 
modity or a service is not desirable, he argues, it will not be in demand and 
vice versa. Accordingly, the physician who is not capable of effectively attend- 
ing their patients will soon be without patients regarding of whether they have 
a license to practice medicine. However, in the case of corporate behavior, 
the existence of intellectual property rights involves not only the design to 
include industrial products but also natural resources such as plants, animals and 
biological products employed in agricultural and food production. Supporting 
TRIPS, corporations took advantage of the agreement and appropriated bio- 
logical resources that historically were shared by local communities (Ritchie 
Dawkins and Vallianatos 1996). 


The role of the state 


Neoliberals’ most decisive objection to forms of control of the market is 
expressed in their critique of the role of the state. Neoliberals disregard dif- 
ferences between Keynesian models and socialist proposals of market control 
to advocate a generalized objection to “state planning.” Their position consists 
of three points. The first is the claim that the state regulation of the economy 
is coercive of individuals. The second refers to the distortions associated with 
the state manipulation of prices and restrictions on free competition. The third 
involves the question of the competence of state planners. As far as the issue of 
the coercion represented by state regulation is concerned, neoliberals contend 
that state-imposed planning denies the ability of people to act freely. It not only 
deprives individuals of their freedom to decide how to act but also creates a 
sense of dependency that curtails initiative and ingenuity. Coercion, they argue, 
should be rejected in favor of voluntary association. The state, therefore, should 
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establish only the general principles that govern society rather than specific 
goals and behaviors that people must follow. In the case of GI products, their 
protection prevents producers and consumers from exercising their free will 
because they are forced to follow state rules rather than market trends and free 
competition. Moreover, these rules protect special interests and are not neces- 
sarily beneficial to society as a whole. 

In the case of the state manipulation of prices and restrictions on free compe- 
tition, Friedman and Hayek argue that the free market is the correct system for 
price formation. Prices set up through the free mobility of supply and demand 
are not only fair but also represent the exact value of commodities. In the case 
of agri-food products, their critique uses price support programs as an example 
of the many distortions that the state intervention generates. Often created to 
support small and medium-size family farmers, price support programs achieve 
opposite results because they advantage large producers that receive the vast 
majority of the available funds. Additionally, these programs tend to increase 
the prices of commodities to the detriment of consumers — in particular, lower 
class and poor consumers — and prevent investments in more productive areas/ 
sectors. Accordingly, to support a relatively small number of farmers, a much 
greater number of consumers and producers are penalized. Finally, these pro- 
grams promote inefficiency and the ineffective allocation of resources. This 
reasoning applies also to the case of GI. The impairment of the free functioning 
of the market and competition associated with the establishment of GI products 
creates inaccurate prices that cannot be associated with actual values. The infla- 
tion of prices promotes elite consumption that ultimately benefits the wealthy 
and larger producers (Friedman 1982 [1962], 181-182). 

As far as the question of the competence of state planners is concerned, neo- 
liberals stress that given the fact that the functioning of the market is based on 
the undisturbed concomitant movement of all pertinent variables, its outcomes 
are complete, impartial and fair (Hayek 1972 [1944], 48-49). This is not the 
case for state planning, though, because state officials are endowed with imper- 
fect knowledge. This is always the case, even in situations in which the most 
sophisticated group of planners is involved. Despite their abilities, planners will 
never be able to accurately predict economic and social outcomes. Accordingly, 
their predictions and consequent plans will always depart from actual market 
outcomes. Moreover, any attempt that state planning could have to overcome 
the historical inefficiency of bureaucracy would not work, making this option 
highly undesirable (Hayek 2011 [1960], 166-183). 


The Keynesian Fordist system 


Based on Keynesian economics, Fordism was the system that dominated socio- 
economic policies worldwide form the mid 1940s until the end of the 1970s. 
Despite its official end, some of its features are still employed in many countries, 
including EU member nations, emerging economies such as Brazil and India 
and developed nations such as Japan. The primary economic tenet of Fordism 
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consists of the principle that the equilibrium between supply and demand can- 
not be reached through the autonomous functioning of the market. Addition- 
ally, Fordism centers on the contention that crisis recovery cycles engender 
harsh socioeconomic consequences that need to be addressed through state 
intervention (Aglietta 1979; Harvey 1990). While in classic Keynesianism, this 
is a condition that applies only to situations of crisis (Keynes 2009 [1936]), for 
Fordism, this is a constant condition that requires an equally constant manage- 
ment of the economy by the state. Accordingly, the state is the institution that 
is responsible for the well-being of the economy and society and, because of 
this responsibility, must legitimize its actions to the entire society (Habermas 
1975). During the first four decades after World War II, Fordism worked well 
and permitted the concomitant expansion of the economy, the growth of sala- 
ries and wages and the expansion of profit. Simultaneously, it permitted the 
development of a large welfare state that reduced socioeconomic uncertainty 
and stabilized the lives of significant segments of the lower and middle classes. 

One of the key conditions of Fordism was the nation-centered economy that 
dominated the period. This situation refers to the primacy of domestic com- 
panies and, in the case of multinational corporations, the existence of explicit 
connections between companies and nations. Under Fordism, the state assisted 
home multinational corporations politically, economically and militarily. In 
return, multinationals repatriated profits and invested locally. The underlying 
management labor pact created a condition whereby economic and politi- 
cal stability was sought in a deliberate attempt to avoid the establishment of 
extremist regimes of the right (fascism) and of the left (communism). Fearful of 
these particular occurrences and of the strength of the labor movement, cor- 
porations agreed to share power with labor and promote the — albeit partial — 
social inclusion of minorities. 

In this context, markets were regulated and directed by states. The develop- 
ment of early forms of GI fit the Fordist scenario as desirable economic and 
social objectives were promoted through market control. Despite the almost 
four decades of success, Fordism and its regulation of markets ran into at least 
three insurmountable problems. The first consists of the fiscal crisis of the state. 
Market control required the growth of expenses that put fiscal pression on the 
state. As the state required additional resources to support market regulation, 
corporate activities and programs for the lower and middle classes, taxation was 
resisted because it diminished profit and was perceived as negative by wider 
segments of the population. Facing popular resistance and economic limits to 
the state ability to spend, state actions to control markets became ineffective and 
limited in scope (O’Connor 1984, 1973). The second limit refers to the inabil- 
ity of the state to concomitantly promote capital accumulation and social legiti- 
mation (Habermas 1975). Under Fordism, the regulation of markets and the 
satisfaction of the demands of subordinate groups limited the ability of the state 
to support corporate requests. Simultaneously, attempts to support the actions 
of corporations were seen as undesirable by the working and middle classes. 
Accordingly, the state was caught in a system based on conflicting demands 
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that could not be reconciled. This inability to mediate demands for capital 
accumulation and social legitimation was the fundamental condition for the 
crisis of Fordism (Harvey 1990). Third, the nation-state cannot control transna- 
tional actors and global flows of resources. As documented by existing literature 
(e.g., Bonanno 2017; Robinson 2014), the bypassing of nation-state laws and 
rules has been one of the major outcomes of globalization. 


Conclusions 


The chapter offers a theoretical background that informs the discussion on GI. 
In particular, it elucidates the characteristics and limits of theories that frame the 
debate on GI. Classic neoliberalism is incompatible with calls for the develop- 
ment of GI in that it denounces the ineffectiveness of all forms of regulating the 
market. Analyses that see some episodes of the evolution of GI as a type of neo- 
liberalism suffer from a limited understanding of the characteristics of this theory 
(Bowen 2015, 2010°). To be sure, the corporate version of neoliberalism con- 
templates state intervention to support corporate designs (corporate welfare) and 
forms of deregulation that are specifically advantageous for corporations. Even 
in this context, though, GI remains foreign to the understanding and applica- 
tions of corporate neoliberalism. The compatibility of GI with revised forms of 
Fordism and its underlying Keynesian requirements is supported by the Fordist 
tenets that market ought to be regulated and that socioeconomic objectives 
should be established at the political level. It remains unclear, however, how 
neo-Keynesian policies address the historical limits of Fordism. In effect, the 
danger of these policies is multifaceted. They tend to reproduce conflict among 
regions and countries over fair trade. As these disputes continue, they tend to 
strengthen objections that stress the desirability and the assumed impartiality 
of the functioning of the free market. Additionally, these policies do not offer 
solutions to the fiscal crisis of the state, because state intervention is required 
to ensure the control of markets. Moreover, protectionist policies require state 
intervention to guarantee their justification (legitimation) vis-a-vis a host of 
actors that are disfavored by their implementation. In this context, the balanc- 
ing of the processes of capital accumulation and social legitimation remains an 
unresolved question. Finally, the nation-state remains limited in its ability to 
control transnational actors and flows of resources. In light of these persisting 
conditions, the question of the ability of GI to be an anti-global neoliberal 
agri-food regime tool remains open. GI provides advantages and protection to 
some producers in a host of geographical areas and represents an incentive to 
the generation of quality food. Simultaneously, it does not transcend market 
relations and remains ultimately open to corporate control. 


Notes 


1 Standardization is also fostered by the enhancement of processes of exchange that demand 
compatibility among the various facets of production and distribution processes. 
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2 Among the advanced countries, only Great Britain adopted an economic policy that fol- 
lowed laissez-faire (Mathias 2001). 

3 The otherwise excellent work of Sarah Bowen is an example of this fallacy, whereby 
neoliberalism is equated with capitalism. While neoliberalism is the currently dominant 
form of capitalism, it is not the same as the overall capitalist system. Accordingly, equat- 
ing the two glosses over fundamental differences among the various forms of capitalism. 
This error problematizes the development of a clear understanding of the socioeconomic 
implications associated with different capitalist regimes and the formulation of effective 
alternatives. 
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2 Geographical indications out 
of context and in vogue 


The awkward embrace of European 
heritage agricultural protections in Asia 


Hart N. Feuer 


Introduction 


Through the presently hurried phase of policy deployment in Asia, geographi- 
cal indications (GIs) for agri-foods have risen feverishly to the level of a public 
discourse while quietly expanding the room to maneuver vis-a-vis the Euro- 
pean GI system and global trade rules. This state of affairs has emerged due to 
the confluence of (1) the enthusiastic but overly simplified lay understandings 
of GI policies driving political motivation, (2) the eager support and lenience 
of European engagement and (3) the nascent diversity of models on which 
new GI laws can draw. This position is a corollary of that of Bonanno (this vol- 
ume), who highlights the conundrum that GI policies are expected to achieve 
seemingly contradictory goals, such as instituting preferential domestic intel- 
lectual property rights while promoting free trade or privileging restrictive 
production specifications while advocating for market expansion. The fact that 
European foreign policy would not only tolerate but actively perpetuate such 
contradictions suggests that the room for experimentation within and between 
the neoliberal free market approach and the state-interventionist approach is 
wide. In other words, the European approach to promoting GI intends not to 
consistently replicate European norms of sui generis GI in the upcoming mar- 
kets of Asia but rather to shore up their position vis-a-vis the United States by 
drawing new countries into its general orbit of intellectual property rights for 
agri-food. Through a comparison of the approaches in Japan and Cambodia, 
which accentuates the different policy approaches and availability of public 
resources, I show how the awkward embrace of GI policies in Asia reflects both 
the underlying ambiguities of “place of origin” policy recruitment and the 
incongruities faced in, and created by, different national contexts. 


The devious charisma of the geographical 
indication approach 


An observation not lost on many academic and civil society commentators is 
that GI is able to generate a level of enthusiasm and social mobilization that 
is unusual in the otherwise dry field of intellectual property rights. Despite 
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being a cousin concept to more run-of-the-mill rights mechanisms, such as 
trademarks, copyrights and patents, GI is not a commonly accepted fixture 
of a well-established national legal system. Rather, GI policies are frequently 
“rediscovered” in new countries and regions in a process that often sparks 
renewed excitement and debate (Calboli 2017, 4; Heath 2017; Hughes 2017, 
65-67). This characteristic of GI policy has garnered it the title of the “Sleep- 
ing Beauty of the intellectual property world,’ a euphemism coined in 1995 
(by Florent Gevers during a symposium of the World Intellectual Property 
Organization (WIPO)) and trumpeted again in 2007 (by Marcus Hópperger 
at another WIPO symposium). This confidence is a natural response to the 
innocent notion that the “basic concept underlying Gls is delightfully sim- 
ple” (March 2007, 8, from the official magazine of WIPO). And indeed, while 
the vagaries of codifying national copyright and patent laws rarely raise an 
eyebrow among regular people, GI policies often capture public imagination 
because they seem to correspond with existing reality on the ground. A glance 
at public speeches and media portrayals of newly minted GI laws in East Asia 
reveals variations of the following lay perception: Now here is a legal protection 
that normal people who care about our national food can appreciate (e.g., de Gaudemar 
2016; Passeri and Chheng 2016; UNCTAD 2015). At work behind such judg- 
ments is the expectation of achieving some degree of parity with the product 
differentiation and competitive advantage established by Europeans through 
historical GI policies, based on the naive normative assumption that intrinsic 
qualities of food products can and should be readily recognized worldwide. As 
many promoters have suggested over the decades, if the quality, know-how and 
connection to geographical origin are historically present, they must “simply” 
be valorized (Addor, Thumm, and Grazioli 2003). So, if patents and copyrights 
reside in the rarefied space for valorizing high technology innovations, Gls 
appear to realize the obvious: confirm what is already widely known and pro- 
tect it against fraud and quality degradation. 

And yet, the type of the sui generis model of GI currently spreading across 
Asia is often reductive and technical, which can make it inadequate for captur- 
ing what appears to be “widely known” as this knowledge arises from a fluid 
sense of authenticity and quality. A comparable oversimplification surfaced with 
expectations about organic agriculture in developing countries, again with pro- 
ponents assuming that certification would readily valorize the existing quality 
and know-how of the many “default organic” farmers worldwide, when in 
fact such farmers were often simply resource-poor rather than agronomically 
adept (De Launey 2005; Kallander and Rundgren 2008, 29; UNESCAP 2002). 
In this vein, there are inflated hopes pervading across Asia that GI policies will 
draw the attention of the world to the manifest achievements of each nation’s 
agri-food system. To be fair, policymakers and most experts are more restrained 
and nuanced in their push for GI, at least on paper. However, I argue that the 
public enthusiasm for a renewal of traditional quality and care, coupled with the 
increasing discursive power of GI, has created an inexorable pressure to pursue 
GI policies regardless of their strategic suitability. The constellation of promoters 
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of sui generis models of GI — including oriGIn, SINER-GI, WIPO and the 
French agency for development assistance! — typically abstain from sweeping 
statements endorsing GI policies for each country, but in the end, they are often 
persuasive. Typically, the pitch begins by noting that GI is already inscribed in 
TRIPS and other multilateral agreements signed by most countries, so there 
is no reason not to use this existing opportunity; all that remains is to evaluate 
one by one the feasibility of different Gl-candidate products. This seemingly 
innocuous expression of contingency preempts more systemic critical response 
while opening the door to the mission creep inherent to project-based action. 
At this stage, governments and the public quickly discover or receive a list of 
“potential Gls,” on which are found a nonrepresentative collection of readily 
applicable agri-food products (the low-hanging fruit). This serves the purpose 
of communicating to a proud public that a sui generis GI policy is evidently 
suitable in their country. What appears at this point as “delightfully simple” is a 
prelude to a complex GI process that guides and channels how “things,” which 
are in this case fluid mental frameworks and rumors about quality, become 
commodities. 

The process of engendering a sense of inevitability imbues GI policies with 
the expectation that they can independently create traction against the pull of 
commodification. In reality, the direct impacts of GI policies touch on only one 
pole (“deepening”) of the comprehensive engagement required for integrated 
rural and agricultural development, which has been codified so well in van der 
Ploeg and Roep’s (2003) triangle of differentiation (deepening, broadening, 
regrounding). Rather, it is the indirect impacts which are generated through the 
GI policy mechanism pressures or the very nature of the GI institutionalization 
that serve to bring together all three poles of rural development. Outwardly, the 
purpose of GI as certification is to instill in (increasingly distant, unconnected) 
consumers the credible belief that GIs are “deconstructed commodities” with 
differentiated value as opposed to trivialized, homogeneous “commodity 
goods” (Augustin-Jean 2012b, 57). Whether the results in each case of a GI 
product provide sufficient deconstruction of a commodity to increase its value 
depends on the details and scope of the valorization effort. 

While the notion that the broader product valorization strategies realize “sec- 
ondary impacts” (on biodiversity, traditional knowledge, community-building, 
etc.) that should be documented and valued alongside the usual metrics of higher 
prices, sales and employment (Bramley, Biénabe and Kirsten 2009, 118), analysts 
tend to use relatively simplified, individual GI products as the units of analysis in 
performance measurement. This reflects the urgency of the case study approach 
for helping to evaluate, optimize, or troubleshoot GI policies and assess rents 
accrued to participants; doing so, however, often leaves the broader national 
movements of the GI policy relatively under-analyzed. This chapter will draw 
from examples of Gls (and their discontents) in Japan and Cambodia, but it will 
do so following a perspective that views GI more discursively — as an evolving 
expression of the power of policy proponents and the agency (in the actor- 
network sense) of the GI products themselves. This view aligns with that of van 
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Ittersum et al. (2003), who understood the “buzz” around GI, particularly at the 
domestic level, as an end itself rather than as merely the means for enhancing 
the impact of the individual Gls or realizing high-value exports. More sim- 
ply, this orientation can be summarized by an observation of a key informant 
in Cambodia, who writes in a United Nations (UN) Food and Agricultural 
Organization (FAO) report that Cambodian authorities and non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) have recently been encouraged by international organi- 
zations to establish a “GI culture” (Prak 2010, 39). 


Innocent embrace of GI policy — critical stance 
toward the rules of the game 


As with many interventions imported in the postcolonial era that chan- 
nel development through precolonial institutions, developing countries have 
learned strategies for appropriating the renewed financial flows and logistical 
support attached to new trends. Especially when the intervention in question 
is contested by the world powers, as the sui generis GI vs. trademark models 
of agri-food are (Blakeney 2015, xiii), latecomer countries being courted by 
policy diplomats can proactively survey the field and elect approaches that are 
radically different from the vision of core promoters. In this case, both Japan 
and Cambodia have embarked proactively on the development of GI policy, but 
with different institutional approaches. 

The tactics of the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries 
(hereinafter simply Ministry of Agriculture) for designing their sui generis GI 
law revealed their objective of optimizing the GI framework for Japan by privi- 
leging the views of countries that are less vested in, and presumably less bur- 
dened by, policy inertia developed a hundred years ago (on this latter point, see 
Raustiala and Munzer 2007). Among other documents released publicly, their 
policy drafting process included a 623-page working paper from 2011 commis- 
sioned by the Ministry of Agriculture that contains the raw output from surveys 
of third-country Gl laws and interviews with relevant staff in different countries 
(IP 2011). The surveys were conducted mostly with “GI lightweights” such 
as Germany and the United Kingdom but also “GI skeptics” such as China, 
South Korea and the United States (Calboli 2006). The resulting Japanese sui 
generis GI policy in 2015, which involved input from stakeholders from the 
food industry, academia, farmers’ unions and foreign experts, can be understood 
either as a poorly consolidated mishmash of various national approaches or as a 
keen integration of competing policy goals (Kojo 2006). What it most clearly 
represents, however, is a deliberate departure from the European model that 
actually shores up the preexisting Japanese regional collective trademark GI 
system in many ways but that is subtle enough not to viewed as a rebuke of the 
EU system from which Japan intends to benefit (Port 2014). 

This is achieved by leveraging the European Union and the WTO by aug- 
menting intellectual property enforcement for marquee export-oriented prod- 
ucts and oft-defrauded products (e.g., matcha powder, top-grade green tea, 
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dried kaki persimmons, wagyu beef, premium melons, etc.) while more quietly 
exploiting the rest of the legal opening provided by TRIPS to prop up more 
vulnerable, domestically important products/regions with marketing assistance 
and public sector legitimation. This is evident in both the intention and pattern 
of GI registrations since the GI law went into force in 2015. For one, and in 
contrast to the Cambodian case, the Japanese sui generis GI law is implemented 
by the Ministry of Agriculture rather than an intellectual property division,” 
which essentially adds GI to the portfolio of rural support mechanisms in Japan. 
This helps explain how, in seeming violation of the European spirit of GI 
laws, the Ministry of Agriculture expected to register an astounding number of 
1,000 non-alcohol products (Kojo 2006, 14); for reference, Italy has registered 
274 non-alcohol Gls, whereas the whole EU has just over 1,300 (according to 
the European Union' database of origin and registration (DOOR), as of Octo- 
ber 2018). Although expectations have since been tempered about this num- 
ber, the goal of channeling support to smaller production areas in Japan was 
proudly announced in an informational session for prospective GI candidates 
in the Nara region in 2015, the first year of the policy. This goal has already 
partially come to fruition with the successful GI registration and subsequent 
marketing support (e.g., website, local events, media coverage) provided to rela- 
tively obscure and small-scale agricultural products such as national varieties 
of shellfish, eggplant, turnip and burdock root. In the meantime, owners of the 
more iconic brands/Gls have been emboldened to chase down their intellec- 
tual property rights in China, in Europe and domestically.* 

Cambodia, under the Ministry of Commerce (Department of Intellectual 
Property, or DIP), has also exploited the recent worldwide GI turn but has 
taken a different strategic approach more in line with its developing coun- 
try status — that is, by harvesting development aid and logistical support from 
European sources for expensive marquee GIs while incrementally cultivating 
local capacity and starting domestically important initiatives in the background. 
Central to this strategy has been the privileging of practical learning about the 
technical aspects of GI, which was largely achieved by allowing certain flag- 
ship Gls to begin institutionalizing themselves even before the Law on Geo- 
graphical Indications was finalized in 2014. Beginning in 2007, the Cambodian 
authorities let the French development agency and FAO guide much of the 
process and help draft the law. As the head of the DIP noted in 2017, this 
allowed them to “see how the French would do it and learn how to make 
[their] own adjustments along the way.” The result was that the two initial 
GI registrations in 2010 for Kampot pepper and Kampong Speu palm sugar, 
which were entirely funded by international organizations (WIPO, FAO) and 
European aid (mostly French bilateral assistance), fell closely in line with EU 
norms; simultaneously, this experience provided Cambodian authorities a crash 
course in GI implementation years before the relevant policy was enacted. This 
achieved two parallel goals: maintaining an open lifeline to development aid for 
costly export-oriented GI valorization and building up local capacity for later 
attempts to economize on more domestically important Gls.* 
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Indicative of this bifurcation is the prospective gap between these initial GI 
registrations and most of the Gls in the pipeline. The first two products are 
produced or marketed in ways that make them largely irrelevant to the Cam- 
bodian domestic market while requiring significant investments in promotion 
and export. Kampot pepper has been transformed almost entirely into a sou- 
venir and a prestige ingredient for foodies and European haute cuisine, while 
Kampong Speu palm sugar is mostly processed into granules, a product form 
which is alien to Khmer cooking.’ Both products are also certified organic 
to European and other international standards, but most brands have ignored 
the domestic certification from the Cambodian Organic Agriculture Associa- 
tion (COrAA). In any case, the next products in the GI pipeline, Koh Trung 
Pomelo and Kampot sea salt, are less blatantly neocolonial: They are likely to 
be purchased as gifts or for ceremonies and may be exported as well.* Subse- 
quent GI products, moreover, are far more likely to gain local traction because 
they are not widely known outside of Cambodia and Khmer cuisine or have 
properties (such as fishy smells or exclusive local culinary use) that do not lend 
themselves to wide (international) promotion. In this sense, the intended result 
is comparable to the Japanese case: heavy investments in valorization and inter- 
national promotion for symbolically important and EU-approved products, fol- 
lowed up by more domestically relevant products and local promotion. 

In Cambodia and Japan, concerted efforts have been made to appropriate 
the legal and logistical benefits, as well as the enthusiasm, generated by the 
successful expansion of European GI policy while also preparing the ground 
for (or reinforcing) more locally relevant and utilitarian product promotion. 
Demonstrating this dramatically, the Cambodian Minister of Commerce, H.E. 
Pan Sorasak, led a memorable delegation to Geneva in March 2018 to be the 
first country to deposit instruments of ratification to the Geneva Act of the 
Lisbon Agreement on Appellations of Origin and Geographical Indications. 
His remarks on the occasion, that Kampot pepper is proudly the first GI prod- 
uct in Southeast Asia to recetve EU protection, outwardly communicate his 
wish to enable international protection for Cambodia’s excellent products with 
national origin (Khan 2016), but he is also realistic about the international 
prospects for many of Cambodia’s less evidently famous products. Rather, he 
is more likely aiming to use the GI law to protect Cambodian producers from 
competition from neighboring countries in Southeast Asia, which is why the 
GI law is implemented in the Department of Intellectual Property rather than 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries. This concern is reversed in 
Japan, a country with declining agricultural production that is less concerned 
about fraudulent sale of little-known traditional products and more hopeful 
about creating a strong pretext for protectionist rural development measures. 
This inward orientation in both countries reflects, on the one hand, low expec- 
tations about promoting many unique traditional products abroad and, on the 
other hand, a need to promote domestic products locally or regionally in the 
face of declining consumer interest and skull. The former point is not unfa- 
miliar to the European case, where many countries have registered obscure or 
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small-scale GI products that are not destined for international (or even extra- 
regional) audiences. The latter point, which is more proactively recognized in 
Asia, is more of a latent realization in the EU countries that GI certifications 
will increasingly fall on deaf ears if consumer food knowledge (and willingness 
to pay) does not keep apace (Chabrol and Muchnik 2011); in other words, a 
continuous process of revalorization is necessary for each product (category), 
or more integrated processes of rural development similar to van der Ploeg 
and Roep (2003) are necessary. Asian countries with fresh GI laws seem to be 
aware of the longer-term problems of the sui generis system and are preemp- 
tively moving to avert them by crafting more locally adapted policies while 
outwardly still playing by the old rules. This suggests that the cultivation of a 
“GI culture,’ as opposed to simply the implementation of GI policies, is a more 
strategic endeavor meant to fully use the support structures associated with the 
“GI turn” in recent decades. 


For geographical indications, failure is often success, 
or at least a surprisingly productive endeavor 


The “GI turn” has created inertia in the directions of product valorization, 
certification and international trade such that turning away from the con- 
structed sense of inevitability of GI can take considerable self-reflection. Even 
as a researcher in the field, I was swept up in this fervor to such an extent that 
I found myself feeling uncritically disappointed upon learning that various pro- 
ducers had given up on their GI registrations or were left out of a promising GI 
initiative. Later, I came to discover, or was convinced by other observers, that 
these events were for the best or were at least strategic in nature. Indeed, often 
the “prospect” of a new GI, as opposed to its eventual realization, is sufficient 
to engender change by galvanizing various secondary changes. And even GIs 
with direct outcomes that are considered poor or undesirable can have notably 
positive impacts if the scope of evaluation is adjusted or reframed. Consider, for 
example, the distraught Normans when, in 1926, an appellate court in France 
ruled that camembert was henceforth a generic term. This loss of monopoly 
power, however, quickly led to even greater appreciation for camembert from 
Normandy and a worldwide bonanza for camembert styles that has benefited 
the French (Boisard 2003, 16-18). In understanding how GI policies are being 
embraced and negotiated in Asia, it is important to view not only planned but 
also contingent processes of reflection and response. These are reviewed in the 
next section, with particular attention drawn to particular processes of realign- 
ment (of the domestic market, expectations, allies), spillover (into secondary 
markets) and resolution (of historic conflicts). 


Failure to consolidate a definition of geographical indication 


While GI laws often require applicants to prove that their products are historical — 
that is, they have been produced in a comparable manner for at least a certain 
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period (twenty-five years in Japan and the European Union) — there is often 
no requirement for the oldest, strictest, most traditional or most natural charac- 
teristics to be codified. The “strawberries of Sologne” described by Augustin- 
Jean (2012b, 60-61) exemplify a case in which quality does not arise from 
exclusively localized tradition and know-how from Sologne but rather from a 
concerted effort in Sologne to standardize good practices from around France. 
In this sense, its connection to place is illusory at best, while its destruction 
of strawberry diversity and reductiveness toward strawberry farming systems 
stand largely in opposition to the socialized expectations of GI as the vanguard 
of local traditions. A comparable case is on display currently in Japan in the 
conflict over the definition of Hatcho miso, a red fermented bean paste that 
has continuously been produced in Hatcho district in Okazaki, a city in Aichi 
Prefecture, for almost 700 years. A GI for Hatcho miso was granted in Decem- 
ber 2017 to a consortium of more recent red miso producers from other parts 
of Aichi Prefecture, with the oldest two producers in Hatcho district refusing 
to join on the grounds that the standards proposed by the other producers 
were not strict enough to be respectful of the products storied history.” Sub- 
sequently, the historical producers from Hatcho district submitted a formal 
complaint to the Ministry of Agriculture and have initiated a petition to protest 
their treatment. This form of “competition,” to impose certain standards and 
relativize authenticity, again disrupts popular expectations about a GI policy’s 
capacity to neatly consolidate the proposed products. Instead, the GI registra- 
tion offers a public platform and some urgency for the resolution of simmer- 
ing internecine struggles, as well as some less binary methods (compared to 
trademarks) for recognizing subtle quality differences among heterogeneous 
products (Allaire 2012, 85). The potential to leverage this aspect of GI legisla- 
tion, however, depends on the manner in which the narrative of the product 
is socially constructed, and this in turn is subject to power relations between 
producers and to the whims of government arbitration. 


Failure to establish a seemingly promising geographical indication 


The case of persimmon growers in the Nara region of Japan to opt out of a 
GI registration process represents an ambivalence toward an inscription process 
that imposes a rigid or reified production structure. This consortium of produc- 
ers decided not to apply for a GI after hearing a promotional session on Japan’s 
2015 GI law and despite the enthusiastic support of a member of their local 
city council. Although they understood the “honor” associated with receiving a 
worldwide certification, the producers noted that they had already achieved fair 
marketing conditions on their own accord. They had a well-functioning pro- 
ducers’ cooperative and had developed short value chains through their direct- 
order model, such that they internally maintained and controlled the quality 
of persimmons sold to their regular customers in Japan and China. The oner- 
ous GI registration and associated limitations on flexibility imposed by fixed 
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production guidelines seemed an unnecessary burden for their cooperative. In 
fact, the realization that their operations were already ahead of the curve was a 
source of pride and motivation." 

In contrast, the case of a proposed GI for oranges in Cambodia reflects the 
challenges faced when trying to artificially impose a narrow frame of reference 
onto a product and production area with a high informal reputation but little 
preexisting technical or social consolidation. The “Pursat orange” of Cambo- 
dia, which is in fact green in skin color, was transformed into a sought-after 
product during the French protectorate, when colonial botanists worked to 
improve local varieties of oranges. Their research station, in Dap Bat com- 
mune of Pursat province, was so well-known that the colloquialism “Pursat 
orange” became commonplace. Nearby districts in Pursat province developed 
well-known orange plantations, but so did many districts in neighboring Bat- 
tambang province.!! Eventually, Battambang-sourced oranges became more 
famous due to their sweetness, leading to the awkward linguistic result “Pursat 
oranges of Battambang” (kroich pousat battambang). Although the citrus itself and 
many of the associated farm practices arose in Pursat province, this arose from 
colonial (i.e., foreign) imposition rather than the natural evolution of soil and 
know-how that is fetishized for geographically indicated products. In fact, the 
ensuing expansion of orange growing to nearby districts of Battambang prov- 
ince and the accompanying improvement in reputation is more indicative of 
this natural process of refinement, but in transgressing an administrative border, 
the orange’s name began to be at odds with its highest quality production area. 
This has more recently led to a conflict between the producers in Battambang 
and Pursat, with each accusing each other of appropriating part of the product’s 
identity: either its history or its currently high reputation. The imported con- 
cept of sui generis GI has, for example, emboldened many new settler farmers 
in Pursat with limited know-how and untested growing conditions to argue 
that their product inherently deserves the title of Pursat orange. Reconciling 
these simmering struggles is not a romantic consummation of a historic prod- 
uct, but it can, even when it fails, achieve other important secondary impacts. 

As in the example of the strawberries of Sologne and wine from the Repub- 
lic of Georgia (see Shtaltovna and Feuer, this volume), the Pursat orange lies at 
the confluence of efforts to consolidate and promote a unified product, whose 
differentiation and quality have emerged in a multipolar way. The consistent 
failure to reach an agreement about the origin and name was a drag on the 
Cambodian regional orange economy and left both provinces vulnerable to 
even more severe fraud from oranges imported from Vietnam. The GI negotia- 
tion process pushed these parties to important technical and social reflections. 
Battambang province orange growers with excellent quality are now working 
to more concretely specify the uniqueness of their product and have begun ear- 
nest negotiations with orange growers in Pursat province to amicably resolve 
questions of the naming and origin of these oranges, as well as to work together 
to fend off mislabeled imported oranges.” 
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Failure to achieve socially optimal goals of a geographical indication 


Even in the most lauded cases of establishing new Gls, such as that of Kampot 
pepper in Cambodia, the particulars of the welfare impacts of GI are impor- 
tant to note. Such analyses are not uncommon upon the establishment of a 
GI (Bramley, Biénabe and Kirsten 2009, 122), but the distribution of rents 
invariably evolves over time and therefore should be re-evaluated periodically. 
And indeed, some of the sharpest criticism and overall pessimism toward GI is 
directed at this progression (Belletti, Marescotti and Touzard 2017; Kerr 2006). 
Despite the celebrated rollout of the Kampot pepper GI, and the encouraging 
farmgate and retail prices realized," the welfare impacts have remained under 
scrutiny. The president of the Kampot Pepper Promotion Association (KPPA) 
noted that although he enjoys his new status and invitations to black-tie events, 
“the Kampot pepper GI is not really for Cambodians.”* This was in reference 
to the three most common worries associated with developing country GI pol- 
icies (Augustin-Jean 2012a, 7). The first, and perhaps most glaring, is that almost 
the entire GI pepper crop is purchased by foreigners (70 percent is exported, 
and most of the remainder is sold locally as souvenirs), thereby economically 
and structurally excluding most Cambodian consumers. This is associated with 
the second worry, namely that the bulk of the profits (including for secondary 
markets such as ecotourism) are absorbed by intermediaries, most of whom 
are external to the territory or foreigners." Here, the French colonial history 
is particularly obvious, with much of the processing and packaging conducted 
by French nationals and exported to France, layered on the historical detail that 
Kampot pepper is a French colonial-era construct associated with the French 
“discovery” of excellent pepper in Cambodia and its export through the sea- 
port of Kampot (Direction de l’Agriculture et du Commerce 1899; Kitagawa 
2005; Société de géographie commerciale de Bordeaux 1900). The third worry, 
now being realized, is that corporate raiders or foreigners will encroach on the 
valuable land and process of pepper production itself. In 2017, Chinese and 
Singaporean firms bought up major plantation size tracts of Kampot pepper 
land, adding to the existing landscape of major American, French and Austral- 
ian ownership (Cheng 2017). These issues have tarnished the GI’s reputation 
for rural development. 

From a minimalist perspective, however, the Kampot pepper GI should still 
be considered a success. Whether farm laborer, manager or distributor, there are 
higher salaries and more pepper-related jobs for Cambodians in Kampot than 
other cultivation areas. And yet, other cultivation areas, particularly those with 
comparable quality to Kampot, are cashing in on the notoriety of Cambodia for 
pepper and the retreat of the Kampot area from the domestic market. The his- 
torically excellent producers from Kirivong-Takeo province have gained rela- 
tively in domestic stature, while provinces like Koh Kong and Mondulkiri have 
produced excellent-quality products that have supported the domestic organic 
certification scheme. Fraudulent use of the Kampot pepper name in domestic 
markets is also decreasing due to the renewed interest in alternative production 
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sites and absence of affordable certified Kampot pepper. In short, the illusory 
and fraudulent dominance of the Kampot namesake is being replaced by more 
openness and plurality in the domestic pepper market. 


Conclusion: geographical indications — a box 
of unintended tools 


It is tempting to believe that the emphasis on trade and value generation by 
agri-food GIs has been the primary driver behind the success of the European 
promotion of sui generis GI policies in Asia, but the two country cases in this 
chapter demonstrate that Asian governments are discovering more utility in 
subsidiary aspects of GI, such as differentiating domestic products, privileging 
national producers and slowing quality erosion in agri-food products. Produc- 
ers are also discovering that, as in Europe, GIs provide an inconsistent bulwark 
against domestic corporatization and/or appropriation of value by foreign enti- 
ties. In developing countries, such as Cambodia, the disregard for the domestic 
market and appropriation of locally created value by foreigners in the early GI 
products smacks of neocolonialism and can even be argued to be a trojan horse 
for aggressive neoliberal market forces to gain a foothold in these rural areas. In 
richer countries, like Japan, the advent of the sui generis GI law provided cover 
for the government’s claim that they are protecting the interests of traditional 
agri-food producers, but their actions have continued to privilege corporate 
actors and protect export industries (Sekine and Bonanno 2017, 13-38). Asian 
governments’ interest in GI thus arrives at a time when many are pushed to 
support national agricultural patrimony but are also pulled to maintain their 
participation in the project of world trade liberalization. 

These situational conditions for the emergence of GI in Asia also align with 
a more fundamental association of food and territory in many culinary imagi- 
naries. So, in part, the post-2000 “GI turn” can be explained by the aggressive 
promotion by the European Union of its preferred mechanism of intellectual 
property rights, but its speedy blossoming arises from the internal attractiveness 
of sui generis GI, particularly for Asian countries with a preexisting tendency 
to associate place with quality. The more fundamental and optimistic initiative 
to legitimate GI-like products is seen as separate from the otherwise pessimistic 
perception about the extent of capture of the world heritage food trade by 
European countries (including sweets, meats and alcohol, among others). Of 
course, it is not uncommon for strong, unique flavors such as Scotch whis- 
key or Roquefort cheese to gain traction in foreign milieux, but it is perhaps 
rational for many Asian countries to remain sanguine about the prospects for 
odorous or unusual products such as Cambodian fish paste (prahok) or Japanese 
fermented soybeans (natto) to make a splash in world markets. Perhaps this is 
why the trajectory of many Asian GI policies appears to be one of initially 
subscribing to the world GI community based on a few emblematic products 
while ultimately aiming to appropriate the GI concept for domestically relevant 
agri-food promotion. This potentiality is not, in fact, contrary to the European 
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conception of international GI promotion (Augustin-Jean 2012a, 5), which 
expects endless bargaining and different outcomes related to each country’s 
history, culture and economy — not to mention a cohort of GI products that is 
unlikely to become well-known outside of each country. 

Part of the attraction to GI policies in Asia is the recognition that Gls can be 
used as an endogenous platform for demonstrating the value, and encouraging 
the continued cultivation, of consumer food skills that are necessary for society 
to reproduce interest in traditional cuisine. In many of the gift-giving cultures 
across East Asia, one is disproportionately honored for presenting agricultural 
products and being able to render their quality in narrative and technical terms 
(Lin and Mao 2015). Unlike many value-added certifications, GIs do not have 
a linear and easily understood impact on food purchases; they demand that 
consumers are already aware and motivated to buy certain regional special- 
ties, and then they provide a guarantee of origin and consistency (Chabrol 
and Muchnik 2011). This burden is not alleviated by finding products from a 
certain origin, as many GIs are heterogeneous, so further quality assessments 
and decisions are required. This is particularly the case with wine and spirits, 
but it is also important when choosing agri-food products. The aggregation 
that occurs through GI registration may mask, but does not strongly inhibit, a 
diverse range of expressions of quality by individual producers (Van der Ploeg 
2008, 136). In this sense, GI is perhaps evolving to be an alternative form of 
requalification worldwide that is a counterweight to more mainstream pro- 
cesses of standardization and commoditization under globalization. However, 
without consumers exhibiting sufficient aptitude to differentiate products, and 
thereby justify higher value, even GIs will tend toward internal homogeneity or 
require additional layers of certification to perpetuate difference. 

In the post-2000 era, governments adopting GI policies are also presented 
with an opportunity to leverage the logistical support (financial, technical and 
legal) and the trade benefits that the European Union has helped enshrine in 
TRIPS. As discussed in the context of marquee GI products, a new GI policy 
must at least have the basic instruments necessary to promote and register a few 
internationally oriented, EU-approved products but otherwise can be molded 
and implemented in ways that suit each domestic context. The advent of GI 
creates sudden new space for tailoring development to specialized producers, 
and much of the palpable excitement in Asia relates to this fact, but ultimately 
the flexibility to design their GI policy to “cater to domestic needs” can be 
interpreted by governments as an opportunity to calibrate their agricultural 
sector more to the neoliberal world order. In this process, if the ideals on which 
Gl is based become suppressed, these new GI policies will be hollowed out and 
do little to provide an alternative to neoliberal market capitalism. 


Notes 


1 Organization for an International Geographical Indications Network (oriGIn), Strength- 
ening International Research on Geographical Indications (SINER-GI), World Intel- 
lectual Property Organization (WIPO), Agence française de développement (AFD) 
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2 Place of origin certifications for alcoholic beverages are governed separately by the 
Japanese National Tax Agency 

3 Personal communication, Nara, 21 August 2015. 

4 Personal communication with representatives of the following products: Nishio matcha 
(Aichi), 22 January 2018; Hatcho miso (Aichi), 29 January 2018; Kobe beef (Hyogo), 
7 March 2018. 

5 Personal communication, Phnom Penh, 12 September 2017. 

6 The financial burden of registering GIs is highly contextual. There are estimates of 
around US$1 million for the registration of the first two Cambodian GIs (Khmer 
Times 2015), but these cases were highly promoted for export. Notwithstanding, most 
of the Japanese GI registrations have been completed with minimal costs for registra- 
tion (officially around US$800 for an indefinite GI registration) and administration 
due to the presence of preexisting producer groups (which play roles far beyond man- 
aging the GI). 

7 Palm sugar is most commonly used as a paste but occasionally also in hardened blocks. 
Historically, it has not been granulated. Regarding pepper, Khmer cooking calls for 
either fresh whole corns or finely ground dust, which are distinct from the common 
product forms for Kampot pepper — coarse grinds or dried whole corns. 

8 Personal communication: Phnom Penh, director of the DIP, Ministry of Commerce, 
23 March 2018; Kratie province, head of the Koh Trung Eco-Tourism Community, 
15 September 2017. 

9 Personal communication, Okazaki-Aichi, 29 January 2018. 

10 Personal communication, Nara, 21 August 2015; by telephone, 20 September 2015. 

11 Opening speech by Chhim Vichara, head of the Battambang Provincial Department of 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries. Presentation and Discussion on Research Results of 
Pursat-Battambang Orange Production and Market Linkage Project, 9 October 2017. 

12 Personal communication with orange farmers in Pursat and Battambang provinces: 
10-11 October 2017, 17 February 2018. 

13 In 2017, the farmgate price of generic black pepper in Cambodia was US$3-4 per kg, 
whereas GI Kampot pepper farmers received US$15 per kg. Retail prices range from 
US$90 to US$300 per kg, depending on the quantity and form factor. 

14 Personal communication, Kampot province, 5 September 2017 

15 One notable exception here is the prominent Cambodian owner of Ngov Heng, who 
produces GI certified pepper as well as other uncertified products of origin, such as 
Kampot fish sauce. 
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3 The impact of geographical 
indications on the power 
relations between producers 
and agri-food corporations 


A case of powdered green tea 
matcha in Japan 


Kae Sekine 


Introduction 


In recent years,a number of Asian countries have introduced new legislation on 
geographical indications (Gls). The introduction of these measures coincided 
with the increased adoption of trade agreements and a more general tendency 
toward market liberalization (Augustin-Jean, Ilbert, and Saavedra-Rivano 2012; 
Calboli and Wee Loon 2017, Piatti and Dwiartama this volume; Feuer this 
volume). Following this trend, Japan introduced the Regionally Based Collec- 
tive Trademark (hereinafter Collective Trademark) system in 2006 and the sui 
generis GI system in 2015. This sui generis system was based on the European 
Union schemes of GI (Augustin-Jean and Sekine 2012; Sekine and Bonanno 
2018). While there has been an increasing number of studies on GI in recent 
years, GI systems in Asian countries remain relatively understudied compared 
to their European counterparts. 

Although GI appears to be a desirable tool to protect local agriculture from 
the negative impacts of international market competition, revitalize rural com- 
munities and support traditional practices and food cultures, it also tends to 
be enthusiastically accepted as a tool to expand economic opportunities and 
increase exports.! The coexistence of these two contradicting dimensions of 
GI — protectionist and pro-market — can be identified as a basic feature of GI 
in the neoliberal globalization era (Bonanno this volume; Bowen 2015; Sekine 
and Bonanno 2018). 

Over the last decade, international institutions, such as FAO and CFS (the 
Committee on World Food Security), have actively promoted new schemes 
to connect smallholder agricultures with “sustainable value chains” to achieve 
the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) (Kay 2016; Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 2010, 2016, 2018; Neven 2014; Vande- 
candelaere 2010). In this context, GI is considered as one of the innovative 
tools that could alter conventional market systems and provide socially, eco- 
nomically and ecologically desirable alternatives. These favorable attitudes of 
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international institutions about GI are supported by the scientific community 
(Barham and Sylvander 2011; Bowen 2015; Echols 2008; Van Caenegem and 
Cleary 2017). 

From this perspective, the positive economic impacts of GI food systems are 
often seen as reaching all actors, including subordinated groups. In addition, 
the objective of territorial development is considered to be shared evenly by 
dissimilar actors, such as smallholders and agri-food corporations. However, in 
the rural realities, asymmetric power relations among GI actors coexist with 
competition, tensions and occasional conflicts (Nizam; Renard and Dominguez 
Arista; Weiler this volume). This situation raises the question about how the 
systematization of GI policies influence existing power relations among these 
actors. More specifically, will it lead to more equal or democratic relations, or 
will it instead advantage one party? If GI can contribute to mitigating eco- 
nomic power gaps among actors and co-constructing sustainable territorial 
development, what are the conditions that will enable this process to occur? 
Employing the case of GI Nishio matcha, a special sort of powdered green tea, 
produced in Nishio, Aichi Prefecture, in Japan, this chapter examines whether 
GI systems influence power relations and whether these systems contribute 
to the democratization of food systems. The relevance of the case study rests 
on the coexistence of local small-scale tea producers who employ GIs to with- 
stand the consequences of agricultural crisis and transnational agri-food corpo- 
rations that attempt to use Gls to drive matcha exports. 

The chapter’s first section provides the framework and methods for analyzing 
power relations in GI food systems, while the second presents a brief history 
of the development of GI in Japan. The third section illustrates the evolution 
of the matcha commodity chain and its power relations. Employing the case of 
GI Nishio matcha, in the fourth section, the power relations in this commodity 
system are analyzed. The chapter concludes with a discussion of the conditions 
that would allow GI to be an effective tool for the democratization of food 
systems and the roles of appropriate public policies. 


Framework and methods 


Uneven power relations in food systems are one of the most studied themes in 
the sociology of agriculture and food (Bonanno and Constance 2008; Sekine 
and Bonanno 2016; Wright and Middendorf 2007), food system studies (Nity- 
ama 2001) and management studies (Torrés 2005). These studies focus on strat- 
egies and behaviors of powerful agri-food corporations and the resistance of 
subordinated groups against corporate power. Among these studies, sociological 
studies on contract farming contributed to disclosing the vertical power rela- 
tions between producers and agri-food corporations (Burbach and Flynn 1980; 
Glover and Kusterer 1990; Little and Watts 1994; Magdoff, Foster, and Buttel 
2000; Vellema 2002). They point out that degrees of vertical coordination in 
agri-food chains can vary according to market structures and producers’ ability 
to resist integration and subordination. 
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From these studies, the chapter employs the following six dimensions to 
analyze vertical power relations between producers and agri-food corporations 
in GI food systems: (1) market structure — concentration, size of corporations 
and the existence of competitors and producers’ organizations; (2) key ele- 
ments that define qualities of GI products and the actors who control them; 
(3) the degree of producers’ subordination, their autonomy in decision-making 
regarding production and their degree of financial control; (4) the evaluation of 
quality — measures for evaluation, actors involved in evaluation and a licensing 
system for evaluators; (5) forms of transactions — auction or contract (written 
or customary) terms of transaction; and (6) forms of pricing and the actors who 
influence prices in each transaction. To explore possible trajectories of sustain- 
able territorial development in GI areas, the chapter also considers the follow- 
ing points: (7) common visions and strategies of territorial development among 
actors; (8) working conditions; (9) ecological sustainability; and (10) consumer 
awareness and the appreciation of GI products. 

As most of the data are not available from official statistics, I employ a qualita- 
tive case study data analysis. The chapter is based on the semi-structured inter- 
views conducted from 2017 to 2018 (see the list of interviews). In addition to 
the use of primary data, I also examined existing articles, documents and public 
and private statistics. 


Development of geographical indication systems in Japan 


After the Second World War, Japan experienced drastic social reforms fol- 
lowed by rapid economic growth and urbanization, resulting in the reshaping 
of rural lives, rural-to-urban out-migration and the shrinking of the agricul- 
tural sector (Sekine and Bonanno 2016). When Japan began to embrace neo- 
liberal policies in the 1980s, market liberalization was imposed at the expense 
of domestic agricultural producers and rural communities, which consequently 
experienced a series of crises.” However, given that the number of agricultural 
producers has fallen by 30 percent since the mid- 2000s, more than 70 percent 
of farm owners are 60 years old or older and about 10 percent of farmland 
has been abandoned, we can consider Japanese agriculture to be in permanent 
crisis. In 2016 and from a food sovereignty perspective, Japanese agriculture 
satisfies only 38 percent of its domestic caloric demand. The crises of agricul- 
ture and rural communities are identified as some of the country’s most urgent 
political challenges (MAFF 2015). 

To alter the situation, GI appeared as a promising tool for the revitalization 
of Japanese agriculture that remained characterized by small operations, tradi- 
tional culture and food heritages (Augustin-Jean and Sekine 2012; Sekine and 
Bonanno 2018). However, the adoption of GI in the country was not a linear 
process, reflecting international controversy over the legitimacy of GI under the 
WTO regime and competing ministerial strategies over GI. First, following the 
TRIPS Agreement, in 1995, the Japanese government revised the Liquor Tax 
Law and created a GI system for alcoholic beverages (National Tax Agency 
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2018). As of 2018, seven alcoholic beverages are registered as GIs under this law. 
Then, in 2005, JFIA (Japan Food Industry Association), under the direction and 
financial support of MAFF (Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries), 
established a voluntary certification system for GI named Honbano Honmono 
(authentic food of origin). As of 2019, forty-six agri-food products have been 
certified under this initiative (Honbano Honmono Brand Promotion Organi- 
zation 2018, Interview with TTJ) (see Table 3.1). Second, and following the 
US position on GI, the JPO (Japan Patent Office), under the aegis of METI 
(Ministry of Economy, Trade and Industry), revised the trademark law to create 
the Regionally Based Collective Trademark in 2006. As of 2019, it has certified 
646 agri-food and non-agri-food products (JPO 2019, Interview with JPO). 
In 2015 and after Japan and the European Union initiated negotiations on the 
Economic Partnership Agreement, the Japanese government created a Euro- 
pean sui generis GI system to encourage exports to the EU market (Interview 
with MAFF). As of 2019, seventy-three agri-food products have been certified 
under this legislation (MAFF 2019). 

To summarize the features of Japanese GI systems, I point out that (1) the 
coexistence of several GI systems reflects the political and economic position of 
the Japanese government floating between the United States and the European 
Union. (2) The government did not adopt the Protected Denomination of 
Origin (PDO) category under the sui generis GI system, leaving room for the 
certification of GI products made from imported raw materials. While it limits 
attempts to promote local agriculture and territorial development, it benefits 
countries that export raw materials and feeds to Japan. (3) The number of prod- 
ucts certified under GI systems, especially those of the sui generis GI system, 
has increased rapidly. EU countries have registered 1,382 Gls and 1986 alcohol 
beverages since 1992, whereas Japan has totaled 646 Collective Trademarks 
since 2006 and seventy-three Gls since 2015. As Kimura and De Francesco 
(2017) mentioned, the Japanese GI system includes not only products such 


Table 3.1 Public GI Systems and Private Territorial Labeling in Japan 


Year GI for Alcohol Collective Trademark GI for Agri-food Honbano Honmono 


1995 2006 2015 2005 
Ministry/ National Tax Japan Patent Office Ministry of Japan Food 
Agency Agency (Ministry of Agriculture, Industry 
Economy, Trade Forestry and Association 
and Industry) Fisheries (JFIA) 
No. of 10 (alcohols) 646 (11 alcohols, 73 (6 non-food) 46 (only agri-food) 
Products 306 non-food) 
Legislation liquor tax law trademark law sui generis gi law — 


Source: Author elaboration on data from National Tax Agency 2018,JPO 2019, MAFF 2019, Honbano 
Honmono Brand Promotion Organization 2018. 
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as Kobe beef, which is highly acclaimed internationally, and locally impor- 
tant, but also domestically unknown products such as Edosaki Pumpkin. To 
seek potential GI products, MAFF actively encourages agri-food producers to 
apply to its GI registration systems. (4) In contrast to the supportive attitude 
of MAFF toward GI applications, the ministry’s ability to support actors’ appli- 
cations seems underdeveloped, mostly due to a lack of familiarity with, and 
understanding of, the European-origin GI system. When disagreements and 
conflicts occur among actors over GI registration, which happens quite often in 
many countries, MAFF tends to approve less stringent standards for GI products 
in order to include as many actors as possible (Japan Agricultural News 2016). 
This lenient attitude of MAFE however, has caused serious disputes over GI 
registration such as in the case of “Hatcho Miso” (Sekine and Bonanno 2018). 


Matcha commodity chain 


Brief history of matcha 


Today matcha is consumed in many major cities around the world, often in 
the form of matcha lattes in coffee shops, and has become a part of modern 
life, particularly among health-conscious consumers. What is matcha? Matcha 
means “powdered (green) tea” in Japanese and usually is considered a special 
sort of powdered green tea produced in Japan (Flint and Kavaliunas 2017). The 
raw material of matcha is green tea leaves harvested from Camellia Sinensis, 
which can also be transformed into black tea and oolong tea through differ- 
ent processes of fermentation. According to a voluntary standard defined by a 
Japanese tea business circle, matcha is produced from special green tea leaves 
called Tencha and milled using stone tea mortars. According to this definition, 
Tencha consists of tea leaves grown in the shade and processed without roll- 
ing. Therefore, under this definition, not all milled green tea can be considered 
matcha. However, this voluntary standard is not mandatory and is not always 
respected (Interview with Nishio Tea Cooperative). 

As matcha contains antioxidants such as catechin and polyphenols, it is 
proved to be healthy and a protection against cardiovascular diseases, high cho- 
lesterol and blood pressure (Flint and Kavaliunas 2017). It is also considered a 
detoxicant of blood, which stabilizes blood sugar levels (Du et al. 2012; Flint 
and Kavaliunas 2017). It further contains 140 times more epigallocatechin gal- 
late (EGCG), another antioxidant, than green tea; 25 percent less caffeine than 
coffee; and five times more L-theanine — a substance that decreases stress — than 
green tea (Flint and Kavaliunas 2017). 

Historically, matcha was used for medicinal purposes. It became a popular 
drink in the eighth century in China. In the twelfth century, a Buddhist monk 
brought matcha making methods and tree seeds from China to Japan (Channell 
2016, Flint and Kavaliunas 2017). Until the collapse of the Japanese feudal order 
in the mid-19th century, the matcha culture associated with the tea ceremony 
was an essential component of social life and diplomacy among the Japanese 
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elite. In this way, the tea ceremony came to be a centerpiece of Japanese culture. 
However, from the mid-19th century, when Japan began to westernize, the tea 
ceremony gradually lost its symbolic status. After the Second World War, the 
rapid westernization of the Japanese lifestyle and diet led to a further fall in 
the consumption of matcha. Consequently, by 2016, ceremonial-grade matcha 
accounted for only 3.3 percent of green tea production in Japan (MAFF 2017a). 

The transformation of the Japanese lifestyle also affected the tradition of 
drinking green tea, called Sencha, which is the most consumed green tea in 
Japan. Beginning in the late 20th century, Sencha served in traditional tea- 
pots was rapidly replaced by green tea sold in PET (polyethylene terephthalate 
or recyclable) bottles supplied by the beverage industry, often using imported 
green tea leaves (Ikegami 2011). To adapt to this transformation and command 
higher prices, green tea producers shifted their production from Sencha to Ten- 
cha, which created a boom in the raw material for matcha. From the late 20th 
century, most of the increased matcha supply has been absorbed by the food 
industry as culinary-grade matcha, particularly by the confectionary industry 
but also by the medicinal and cosmetic industries (Interview with Atya). In the 
first decade of the 2000s, Starbucks began the sale of“‘matcha au laits” in Japan 
and, by the 2010s, its popularity expanded to New York, Paris and other major 
cities in the world. In the United States, individual coffee shops in San Fran- 
cisco and New York also boosted the recognition of matcha in the country, 
especially among young generations (Interview with Matchabar). Social media, 
such as Instagram, and coverage of the matcha boom in the New York Times and 
LA Times supported this trend (Flint and Kavaliunas 2017). 

The increasing demand for matcha-based products has led to a prolifera- 
tion of substandard powdered green tea on the market that should not rightly 
be labeled matcha. This would suggest that there is a need to establish rig- 
orous labeling standards to differentiate matcha. As there is no international 
legal definition of matcha, quasi-matcha threatens not only authentic matcha 
producers but also consumers and matcha culture. Because consumers cannot 
verify whether the matcha comes from Japan, whether it is made from Tencha 
or whether it does not contain artificial dye (Flint and Kavaliunas 2017), the 
incentives for fraud are high. To overcome this ambiguity, there are initiatives to 
regulate matcha labeling at the international level (e.g., International Organiza- 
tion for Standardization (ISO) on matcha) and national level (Japan Agricul- 
tural Standard, or JAS, in Japan and Chinese National Standard on matcha).* 


Power relations among actors 


Understanding the entirety of the matcha commodity chain is nearly impos- 
sible, because it retains many characteristics of merchant capital that dominated 
the pre-Meiji trading system that makes the collection of the business data 
highly problematic. Furthermore, the ill-defined boundary between green tea 
and matcha makes the collection of accurate official statistics on matcha dif- 
ficult if not impossible. 
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First, while wholesale markets for green teas exist all over Japan, there are 
only a few wholesale markets where matcha auctions are carried out. In the 
matcha commodity chain, producers sell fresh tea leaves to primary proces- 
sors, who often operate tea farms and produce dried tea leaves, called aracha. 
Then primary processors provide their products to secondary processors, who 
further refine, blend and mill dried tea leaves to make matcha. The transactions 
between producers and primary processors and between primary and secondary 
processors are based on contracts — written or unwritten, with long-standing 
relations often lasting over generations — and negotiation-based pricing. Some 
of the ancestors of matcha processors were matcha purveyors for tycoons and 
the emperor’s family during the Tokugawa shogunate. To ensure the transac- 
tion of a limited quantity of a high-price product, producers and processors 
retained the customs of traditional transactions even after the democratization 
of the agri-food sector with the establishment of public wholesale markets and 
agricultural cooperatives in the 20th century. 

Second, precise figures on matcha production are not available, due to 
the lack of an agreed-on definition of matcha and the existence of multiple 
institutions that oversee the sector. As mentioned, producers frequently harvest 
tea leaves for matcha, sencha and black tea from the same tea trees. Producers 
are able to decide which types of tea to produce every year, or even every har- 
vest (Interview with Aichi Prefecture).* Moreover, as there are no standards for 
matcha, there is no institutional control on what producers and processors can 
call matcha. For this reason, official statistics are available for tea production as 
a whole, but they are lacking for matcha specifically. Furthermore, the statistics 
on matcha provided by the sector business association only covers production 
by its members. 

Given that reliable statistics are unavailable to provide a reliable picture of 
the market structure of matcha, I conducted empirical case studies to analyze 
the features of this commodity chain. Okura (2004) states that the primary 
processing of tea leaves requires heavier investment than that of coffee, resulting 
in smallholder tea producers’ dependency on processors. In addition, as with 
other types of tea, in the matcha commodity chain, the evaluation of tea leaves’ 
quality is dominated by tea blenders, called tea masters, who work for primary 
and secondary processors (Interview with Aoi, Nishio Tea Cooperative and 
Nishio City Tea Association). Even though natural resources, soil, climate and 
water are the most important influencers of tea qualities (Interview with Aoi), 
the market structure and transaction customs allow processors to dominate the 
commodity chain. Usually these tea blenders have licenses approved by the 
National Tea Industry Youth Organization, the appropriate voluntary busi- 
ness association. As the pricing of fresh and dried tea leaves depends on qual- 
ity evaluations, processors take initiatives in pricing. In addition, the higher 
concentration of capital in the secondary processing sector, relative to the pri- 
mary processing sector, results in secondary processors wielding greater power 
over negotiations on transactions and pricing than primary processors have 
(Interview with Nishio Tea Cooperative and Nishio City Tea Association). 
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Although secondary processors of matcha run smaller firms with less capital 
than the large processing, trading and retailing corporations, the secondary tea 
processors use their market share in matcha to maintain a strong bargaining 
position when interacting with much larger transnational corporations. Pri- 
mary producers in Nishio, Aichi Prefecture, have employed GI to change this 
structure of the matcha commodity chain. 


A case of Nishio Matcha 


Nishio Matcha in transition 


Nishio matcha was registered as the Regionally Based Collective Trademark 
Nishio Matcha in 2009 and the GI Nishio Matcha in 2017. As of 2017, 138 
producers” operate 210 ha of tea farms located in Nishio (205 ha) and Anjo 
(5 ha), Aichi Prefecture. At the municipality level in Japan, Nishio ranks first in 
the production of matcha (479 Mt/year in 2016). The municipality accounts 
for 88.5 percent of the prefecture’s matcha production. In 2016, Aichi Prefec- 
ture was the second largest supplier of matcha (21.0 percent of total produc- 
tion in Japan) after Kyoto (41.7 percent) and ahead of Shizuoka (18.3 percent) 
(MAFF 2017a). 

Tea cultivation in Nishio began in 1271, when a Buddhist monk sowed tea 
seeds in his temple, mainly for medical use (Sakaguchi 2009). From the 1870s, 
tea production in Nishio expanded among local farmers for commercial pur- 
poses in the Inariyama Plateau, located on the Yahagi delta. This area has fertile 
soil with good drainage, availability of abundant pure water, fog from Yahagi 
River that protects tea leaves from sunshine and frost and moderate tempera- 
tures, which provides the ideal environment for tea production. In 1884, the 
first tea leaf producers’ organization was established, and it produced high-grade 
green tea, in Gyokuro. To receive higher farmgate prices, the organization 
moved production from Gyokuro to Tencha in the 1920s. Today more than 
96 percent of tea produced in Nishio is shipped for matcha production (Nishio 
Tea Cooperative 2016). From the mid- 1930s, Tencha production further 
extended in the area and Nishio became one of the most important matcha 
production sites in the country. Along with the growth of tea production, pri- 
mary and secondary matcha processors emerged in the area. Today there are 
thirty-six primary processors and seven secondary processors in Nishio, includ- 
ing Aiya, the largest matcha transnational corporation in the world. The avail- 
ability of granite for tea mortars, made from granite produced in Okazaki, the 
adjacent municipality of Nishio, and accessibility to the large market of Nagoya, 
the third largest city in Japan, also favored the growth of Nishio Matcha. In 
the late 1950s, Nishio Matcha received a national award and thereafter became 
famous for its quality in the matcha industry (Interview with Aoi). 

The business environment facing tea producers was transformed in the 
1960s when Japan experienced rapid economic growth and began to liberal- 
ize its agri-food markets. The government encouraged farmers to diversify 
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their production to include more profitable commodities (Sekine and Bonanno 
2016). As more farmers began to produce tea, including matcha, the prices of 
matcha collapsed (Sakaguchi 2009). To acquire new markets, matcha processors 
in Nishio promoted the use of matcha for beverages (e.g., matcha lattes) and 
Western confections (e.g., ice cream, chocolate and cookies). The culinary- 
grade matcha for these purposes contains less flavor and savory or umami taste, 
and it is bitter than the premium ceremony-grade matcha (Interview with 
Nishio Tea Cooperatives, Nishio City Tea Association and Aoi). Processed 
foodstuffs containing matcha became increasingly popular in the 1990s. In 
the 2000s, major food industries such as Starbucks, Nestlé and Haagen-Dazs 
achieved global success with matcha products, and Nishio Matcha became one 
of the most important suppliers of matcha to these corporations. 

However, the name Nishio Matcha remained unknown among consumers, 
as it did not appear on packages or menus (Interview with Nishio Tea Coop- 
eratives, Nishio City Tea Association and Aoi). Among consumers, Uji Matcha 
still remains the best-known and appreciated name for quality matcha because 
of its historical importance as the matcha supplier for the ancient capital of 
Kyoto, which is the heart of the tea ceremony culture. Therefore, until the 
2000s, about half of Tencha produced in Nishio was shipped to Uji in Kyoto 
Prefecture to be mixed and sold under the Uji Matcha brand (Interview with 
Nishio City Tea Association and Aichi Prefecture). Like producers in Nishio, 
producers in Shizuoka, Nara and Shiga Prefectures also shipped their aracha to 
Kyoto to benefit from the Uji Matcha brand that is associated with matcha in 
general. However, after the 2004 strengthening of the green tea food labeling 
regulation that includes matcha, matcha that contains more than 50 percent of 
tea grown outside of Kyoto could no longer be labeled as Uji Matcha. Since 
this time, matcha producers have looked for tools to differentiate their matcha 
from others and survive in the highly competitive matcha market. 


Nishio Matcha under two geographical indication systems 


To respond to the two challenges facing Nishio Matcha, the growth of new 
competing production sites and enhanced labeling regulation, Nishio Matcha 
producers enthusiastically sought novel tools to improve the recognition of 
Nishio Matcha among consumers and boost its prices (Interview with Nishio 
Tea Cooperatives, Nishio City Tea Association and Aoi). In 2007, an inter- 
professional organization, Nishio Tea Cooperative, comprising associations 
of producers, processors and retailers, was established to obtain and manage 
the Regionally Based Collective Trademark Nishio Matcha. In 2009, Nishio 
Matcha was defined as “Matcha made from tea grown and processed by tea- 
mortars in Nishio City, Anjo City and Kira Town’’® under the Regionally 
Based Collective Trademark. Since 2009, the “Nishio Matcha” Regionally 
Based Collective Trademark and its accompanying logo have appeared on the 
packaging of more than three hundred items, tremendously improving the rec- 
ognition of Nishio Matcha among consumers. Today around 80—90 percent of 
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Nishio Matcha is processed in the Nishio area (Interview with Nishio City Tea 
Association). However, some ambiguity remained over the definition of Nishio 
Matcha, because it did not exclude the use of tea leaves grown without shades 
as raw material or the use of tea mortars made with non-local granite stones. As 
a result, throughout the 2010s and despite the increasing popularity of Nishio 
Matcha, the farmgate prices continued to decrease (Interview with Nishio City 
Tea Association and Nishio Tea Cooperative). 

In 2015, when MAFF introduced the sui generis GI system and encouraged 
the Nishio Tea Cooperative to register Nishio Matcha, the cooperative, and 
particularly its producer members, embraced the opportunity to improve the 
quality and brand recognition of their product by eliminating the ambiguities 
associated with the definition of matcha. GI Nishio Matcha, registered in 2017, 
is defined as “Matcha made from tea leaves grown more than 25 days for first 
flush, more than 12 days’ for second flush under shelf-type shades,* dried with 
Mikawa-style Tencha Drying Machines,’ milled by tea mortars made by gran- 
ite stones from Okazaki City," in Nishio City and Anjo City” (MAFF 2017b). 

Although the more stringent criteria seem favorable after decades of strug- 
gles to distinguish their product, actor expectations of GI vary. On the one 
hand, as these vigorous methods contribute to a more vivid color, less bitter- 
ness and a mellower and stronger umami taste of matcha, producers consider 
that the recent stabilization of farm gate prices is due to GI registration. They 
further expect that GI generate higher farmgate prices in the future (Interview 
with Nishio Tea Association). On the other hand, the transnational processors 
in Nishio operate their matcha factories in Kyoto and procure tea leaves from 
several regions of Japan to balance qualities and prices. The much stricter defi- 
nition of GI Nishio Matcha puzzled corporations, because they are not neces- 
sarily interested in sourcing GI Nishio Matcha (Interview with Aiya, Aoi and 
Nishio Tea Cooperative). However, producers and processors share a common 
interest in protecting the GI from fraud and/or misuse. For instance, in 2017, 
several foreign corporations spuriously applied the Nishio Matcha trademark in 
China, Europe and the United States (Interview with Nishio Tea Cooperative). 


Power relations in Nishio Matcha production 


According to the framework that I have proposed, I analyze the power rela- 
tions among actors in the Nishio Matcha commodity chain along six axes. 
(1) The market structure is highly concentrated at the secondary processing 
stage. Although there are 138 producers, including thirty-six producers/pri- 
mary processors, there are only seven secondary processors, two of which are 
transnational corporations: Aiya and Aoi (Interview with Nishio Tea Coop- 
erative, Aiya and Aoi). Aiya was established in 1888, employs 192 people and 
has US$273,000 in capital stock and counts on a global market share estimated 
at 30 to 40 percent in 2018. Aiya purchases 20 percent of total tea production 
for matcha in Nishio from 40 percent of producers in the area, and it mills 
the tea leaves with a thousand tea mortars (Atya 2017; Interview with Nishio 
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Tea Cooperative). It operates seven subsidiaries, in total, in the United States, 
Germany, Austria, China and Thailand. Aoi was established in 1966, employs 
sixty people and holds US$182,000 in capital stock in 2018 (Aoi 2018). Aoi 
purchases tea leaves from about 20 percent of Nishio producers, who provide 
30 to 40 percent of the raw material of Aoi’s matcha production (Interview 
with Aoi). It operates a subsidiary in the United States. Producers sell 80 to 
90 percent of their production to corporations, which hold local monopolies 
in the processing of Nishio Matcha. These matcha processing corporations are 
able to procure tea leaves from other regions of Japan and sell their products 
globally through diverse marketing channels. The producers, hoping to valorize 
local production, have a strong interest in the promotion and recognition of the 
Regionally Based Collective Trademark and GI Nishio Matcha. Accordingly, 
these transnational corporations are less engaged in regional development and 
in the welfare of local farmers. These relatively small but dominant two trans- 
national matcha corporations supply matcha to major agri-food corporations 
such as Starbucks, Nestlé, Haagen-Dazs and Wholefoods Market (Interview 
with Nishio Tea Cooperative, Aoi and Matchabar). In 2017, about 20 percent, 
or 100 t, of Nishio Matcha was exported abroad. 

(2) According to the processor Aoi, the key elements that influence the 
qualities of Nishio Matcha are (a) the soil, (b) climate, (c) timing and tech- 
niques of harvesting and d) varieties of tea trees. These factors all depend on 
the natural and human resources in the farming phase. (3) Since processors do 
not affect conditions in the farming phase, producers remain relatively autono- 
mous compared to black tea plantations in developing countries. Producers’ 
good access to financial resources, such as public subsidies and private loans, also 
contribute to their relative independence (Interview with Akahori). However, 
(4) because licensed tea masters working for processors dominate the evaluation 
of tea leaf quality and (5) because they follow written or customary contracts 
with producers stipulating that producers must sell all their production exclu- 
sively to processors, (6) processors take primary leadership in pricing. The form 
of pricing is reference pricing. This is the price that the leading corporation, 
Aiya, establishes through negotiations with its contractors and that serves as the 
benchmark price (Interview with Nishio Tea Cooperative). Nishio Tea Coop- 
erative compared Coca-Cola, the price leader of coffee beans, with Aiya, the 
price leader of matcha globally. Producers state that even though they disagree 
with the prices proposed by processors, they cannot sell tea leaves to processors 
in other regions (Interview with Nishio City Tea Association). 

From the case study, we can observe that GI systems do not necessarily 
change these market structures and transaction customs. However, there is 
room to exert influence on existing power relations among actors if these sys- 
tems promote consumer recognition and willingness to choose GI products. 
A processor admits that organic-certified producers retain stronger negotiation 
power than processors because of the scarcity of organic tea leaves amid grow- 
ing demand. 
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To envision sustainable territorial development, can GI systems contribute 
to the resolution of the social and ecological dimensions? (7) The relevance 
and necessity of promoting GI systems are shared among actors (Interview 
with Nishio Tea Cooperative, Nishio City Tea Association and Aoi). GI also 
contributed to an increase in participative attitudes and feelings of attachment 
among local residents to promote Nishio Matcha. For instance, there are sev- 
eral events associated with Nishio Matcha, such as food education in local 
school lunch programs and tea-harvesting training, the world’s biggest tea party 
recorded in the Guinness World Records and agritourism that allows local 
guides to learn about Nishio Matcha. 

(8) The working conditions of Nishio Matcha producers, especially for sea- 
sonal harvest workers, could be considered the most contentious issue. Even 
though 80 percent of the harvesting process is mechanized, the high ceremonial- 
grade matcha cannot be produced without handpicking. While fresh tea leaves 
fetch producers an average farmgate price of US$2.5 USD per kilogram, har- 
vesters receive only US$1.2/kg (Interview with Nishio Tea Cooperative and 
Aoi).!! As regular farm workers can harvest about 20 kg/day, their daily wage is 
estimated to be only US$24.'* Compared to the average daily wages in manu- 
facturing or the service sector (about US$73), it remains extremely low. This 
occupation is predominantly filled by local elderly female workers who are 
willing to work at these wage levels. Immigration of non-skilled workers is not 
permitted. The sustainability of Nishio Matcha depends on the willingness and 
availability of these harvesters, who share feelings of conviviality and attach- 
ment to harvesting. Additionally, several times a year, local students participate 
in the harvest on a voluntary basis. Accordingly, GI offers limited solutions to 
the improvement of working conditions of producers and, in particular, wage 
workers. 

(9) From an ecological perspective, a direct positive impact could not be 
observed in this case study. As ecological requirements are not a mandatory 
component of GI systems, GI does not necessarily contribute to biodiversity 
or to the use of fewer agro-chemicals. Rather, as is usual in tea production, 
Nishio Matcha production is based on monoculture and the application of 
agro-chemicals. However, along with the trend to reduce agro-chemical inputs 
in recent years, producers in Nishio have also reduced agro-chemicals and 
increased organic manure (Interview with Nishio City Tea Association). Yet, as 
of 2018, there are no certified-organic producers carrying out Nishio Matcha 
production. To make sure that GI contributes to ecological sustainability, eco- 
logical requirements would need to be explicitly institutionalized in the GI 
system itself or be included in other environmental compliances. 

(10) Can GI increase consumer awareness and an appreciation of GI products 
and their qualities? GI systems and their official logos can improve consumers’ 
recognition of products and can be effective tools to inform consumers about 
their particular terroir, traditions, nutrition values, associated cultures and dif- 
ficulties that actors face today. If GI could play a role of linking consumers to 
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GI territories and territorial actors in such a way, it would get one step closer 
to sustainable territorial development. 


Conclusions 


The case of GI systems in Japan indicates that trademark-based and/or sui gen- 
eris legislation—based GI systems are adopted and can coexist in Asian coun- 
tries. It also shows that they can be employed to overcome economic and social 
challenges, albeit in the context of limitations imposed by existing political 
and diplomatic conditions. The sui generis GI system shows higher potential 
to guarantee the quality of GI products and contribute to the creation of bet- 
ter product recognition. It also can add to improving the economic status of 
stakeholders in ways that are better than those offered by trademark-based GI 
systems. However, as indicated in the case of Nishio Matcha, even sui generis 
GI systems do not systematically and positively contribute to the democratiza- 
tion of the existing power relations. This is particularly the case in processed 
food industries that are dominated by export-oriented oligopolistic firms. 
From a sustainable territorial development perspective, GI systems can- 
not automatically guarantee positive results. Therefore, conditions that would 
democratize food systems and contribute to the emancipation of subordinated 
groups require that alternative public policies be developed. These policies 
should incorporate not only measures in support of GI systems that could 
guarantee a more equitable redistribution of rent among stakeholders and the 
safeguarding of biodiversity and ecological sustainability but also institutional 
effectiveness in terms of significant institutional support for those involved. 


Notes 


1 Sui generis GI legislation suddenly became an urgent project when Japan began to 
negotiate the EU-Japan Economic Partnership Agreement in the 2010s. This was in the 
line with the Japanese government’s policy to promote exporting agri-food products. 

2 Japan is often considered as one of the countries that significantly subsidizes its agri- 
cultural sector. However, as indicated by Suzuki and Kinoshita (2017), this argument is 
misleading in that it is based on inaccurate data. 

3 In May 2018, the Chinese National Standard on Matcha went into effect as the first 
world legal regulation of matcha (Tea Media Corporation 2018). While it refers to shade, 
it does not identify Japan as the origin of matcha. 

4 In Japan, producers harvest tea leaves between one and five times a year. 

5 Between the 1980s and 2010s, the total quantity of land cultivated for tea leaves remained 
constant. However, the number of tea producers sharply declined, to 138 from the origi- 
nal 500 in the same time period. 

6 Kira was aggregated into Nishio in 2011. 

7 Longer covering periods result in richer L-theanine and better taste. GI Nishio Matcha 
is the first matcha that defined the exact dates required for matcha. 

8 To avoid direct contact between tea leaves and sunshades, shelf-type sunshades are pre- 
ferred to direct-covering sunshades. It generates finer tea leaves with superior taste. 

9 It is a locally developed special machine to dry fresh tea leaves with infrared rays and a 
five-layered drying stage. 
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10 Granite contains less heat as it is employed to mill tea leaves into matcha. The tea mortar 
revolves at a rate of sixty times per minute and mills only 40 g/hour to keep the flavor, 
taste and color of matcha. Other types of modern mills can produce 10 to 12.5 kg/hour. 

11 Tencha is sold at US$28/kg on average (MAFF 2017a), and the matcha is sold at US$18/ 
kg for culinary grade and US$360-540/kg for ceremonial grade (Interview with Aoi). 

12 Though this is below the local minimum wage, piecework is not covered by minimum 
wage legislation. 
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4 Provenance for whom? 
A comparative analysis of 
geographical indications in the 
European Union and Indonesia 


Cinzia Piatti and Angga Dwiartama 


Introduction 


Although the history of geographical indications (GIs) dates back to before 
World War II, industrialization in Europe before and after World War II had 
initiated a period of major expansion of Gls, including outside of its birthplace. 
The growth of GIs was mainly the result of a targeted regional product recog- 
nition which developed in the shadow of a period of economic development 
characterized by cheap and industrially produced food to respond to the imper- 
atives of the age of economic boom. GIs have since grown and developed to 
the point of becoming a quite attractive tool for new countries in recent times. 
The narrative of GI so far has been largely positive, with GI apparently offer- 
ing a tool for the emancipation from ruthless capitalism by food producers — 
especially those small, marginalized or simply lacking the negotiating power 
of agri-food system actors in different parts of the world (e.g., Bowen 2010). 
But despite the benefits that usually accompany Gls, there are good reasons 
to question this narrative, especially for producers in developing countries. 
Increasingly, the limitations of GIs have become visible as new country data 
and new studies continue to explore the contours of power, geographic and 
market relations (Hughes 2017; Augustin-Jean 2012). Indeed, if Gls are posi- 
tioned in the sociopolitical frame of neoliberalism, as this book so positions 
them, Gls offer a questionable antidote to extreme market-rule and economic 
liberalization, in which even vanguard agri-food marketing can be stymied by 
corporate domination. 

If agri-food neoliberalism is epitomized by the corporate regime (McMi- 
chael 2005), with its associated logics responding to power and accumulation, 
then what is the realistic potential of GIs? Gls, which rely on trade and com- 
merce even as they try to tame it (Bonanno, this volume), might not deliver the 
promise of recognition and reward or, even more importantly, change and dis- 
ruption of established forms of trade power, market relations and hierarchical 
organization that are hegemonic under neoliberalism. And yet through insti- 
tutional innovation, might there be any space left for disrupting this regime? 
To work through this, we begin this chapter by questioning whom this estab- 
lishment of provenance benefits — that is, to which places and actors does the 
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recognition of the origin of a food product deliver value and worth? The space 
where such institutional innovation might arise is perhaps in those liminal 
spaces where provenance has already garnered significant value but has been 
appropriated due to the (prior) absence of a GI system. To determine whether 
GI can play an emancipatory role against neoliberal capitalism, we propose a 
comparison of the European Union (EU) and Indonesia, because of the dif- 
ference in timing of implementation of GI and the preexisting worldwide 
value of well-known place-of-origin products such as coffee between these 
two places. 

We proceed through a three-dimensional analysis that comprises (1) socio- 
cultural dynamics that highlight the embeddedness of Gls in the social fabric 
(Morris and Kirwan 2011; Rosin, Stock, and Campbell 2013), since the role of 
actors in creating — or maintaining — a GI goes well beyond the legal incep- 
tion; (2) materiality embedded in the local ecology (Henry and Roche 2013), 
given the nature of food items as products of a specific place and ecology; and 
(3) power relations, which imply a power differential between actors (Carolan 
2013a). These three dimensions allow us to draw attention to the different 
moments of the Gls process: before implementation, during market integra- 
tion, through the moment of institutionalization and finally after the acquisi- 
tion of Gls, showing the contingent process during which power differentials 
combine and crystallize. The redefinition of the value through the GI process 
makes us question how and for whom provenance has been designed and advo- 
cate for a more comprehensive understanding of its potential mechanisms. 


Geographical indications 


Gls are often perceived as a linearly positive mechanism, a win-win situation 
for producers and consumers, at both the individual and country levels, because 
they amplify market choice, differentiation and recognition. Gls are used to 
vindicate the virtuosity of what is “local,” “traditional” or “authentic”; to gain 
extra value in a saturated market; to support rural development; and to fur- 
nish producers with legal protection. Some claim that GIs also have the power 
to become an alternative to the neoliberal regime (Quihones-Ruiz, Xiomara, 
Penker, Vogl, and Samper-Gartner 2015). Increasingly, though, the way GI is 
implemented worldwide does not readily demonstrate this capacity. Indeed, 
even at the macro level, Gls may merely be extracting the residual value of 
exhausted markets, whose global system of production needs to be rescaled 
anyway to adapt to ecological and social pressures (Navé Wald and Douglas 
Hill 2016). Furthermore, the same vocabulary of corporate regimes is often 
used to describe GI. In contrast, some voices in agri-food circles argue that 
we are already too deeply immersed in a regime dominated by corporations 
(McMichael 2005), such that hegemonic production and distribution rules and 
practices can readily subsume most forms of challenge to the established regime. 
GI, as a facilitator of consumption, seemingly cannot escape a neoliberal regime 
constituted by corporatized trade, commoditization and the attendant political 
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(de)regulation and social restructuring under the banners of liberalization and 
competition. 

Some authors view Gls as spaces for engagement, whereby factors such 
as ecology and the heretofore limited powers of marginal actors might drive 
“impetus for reform, that is, for a new regime based on implicit rules of power, 
accumulation, and class” (Friedmann 2016) that will potentially steer the 
regime toward resilience and sustainability. If that is the case, then GI fits the 
debate, because its history belongs to a model of reconstituted marketization in 
the rush to conquer new profitable spaces — literally and metaphorically. This 
outcome is unclear, however, because of the accumulating failures of GI systems 
in the inclusivity of producers and governance in established GIs systems, even 
in the stronghold of the European Union but also increasingly in emerging 
systems such as Japan (Kizos et al. 2017) and Mexico (Renard and Dominguez 
Arista, this volume). 

In newcomer GI countries, there are also failures in establishing legal frame- 
works for the implementation of the GI that protect new entrants, such as for 
coffee in Indonesia (Neilson, Wright, and Aklimawati 2018). This book fea- 
tures many other challenges, such as the cultural suitability of GI (Shtaltovna 
and Feuer, this volume), the efficacy of GI in upending power relations (Sekine, 
this volume) and the strategic management of heritage production (Niederle, 
Wilkinson, Mascarenhas, this volume). Perhaps most worrying — hence the 
topic taken up in this chapter — is whether GI may not only reinforce neoliberal 
regime strictures but also risk perpetuating chauvinistic relationships, such as 
colonial trade relations in the case of Indonesia. 


Three dimensions of concern 


As already introduced briefly, we maintain that there are three dimensions that 
pertain to Gls: first and foremost are the sociocultural dynamics inherent in a 
GI designation, which represent the fabric out of which a product emerges. 
These sociocultural dynamics highlight the embeddedness of food in a spe- 
cific place where people tied to a specific culture live. Michael Carolan (2015) 
writes of food as something that is felt, practiced and performed in particular 
places and thus expresses belonging to people and places. Morris and Kirwan 
(2011) offer a good discussion of the concept of embeddedness, based on Mark 
Granovetter’s (1985) conceptualization, highlighting the social and ecological 
relations intrinsic to such a concept, but they remind us to avoid simplifying 
the global/local binary. There are some specific cultures, values, practices that 
will make a product what it is, and the mechanism behind GIs is a way to 
codify and standardize them. People involved can be peasants, farmers and small 
artisans but also large groups organized around managerial tenets and conspicu- 
ous assets. Each of course contributes to the contemporary understanding and 
development of Gls but each has a different weight in the final result of obtain- 
ing a GI and the economic rewards that may arise. This means recognizing that 
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Gls offer a valid global model for reclaiming worth only when organized to 
account for specific places and people, because the role of actors in creating — or 
maintaining — a GI goes well beyond the legal inception. Based on our cases, we 
do not see this is happening as popularly expected. 

This connects directly to the second dimension, which is the materiality 
embedded in the local ecology, because the assembling of different elements 
means involving a range of elements necessary to make a product worth the 
GI protection (Murray Li 2007). Regarding embeddedness, Gls should be the 
expression of specific ecologies, and as such, they would be made of differ- 
ent elements and actors that respond to different (eco)systems. Importantly, 
these elements should also be material or tangible, in our case foodstuff, which 
are nonetheless able to “exert their own agency through their ability to jump 
into trajectories that are neither foreseeable nor easily controllable” (Henry and 
Roche 2013, 199). In other words, because these materials change the very 
understanding of a place as much as they are also influenced by that place, they 
create an endogenous relationship between the environment and the product. 
Of course, whether the taste of a product reputedly associated with a terroir is 
universal and absolute is highly debatable. Here again, the recognition accorded 
to a product and its taste is endogenous: it is both a matter of “education” (as 
distant consumers must do) or “getting used” to a taste (Carolan 2013a), as a 
matter of imposing expectations and norms of quality upon others. This may 
then raise the question of who should impose a specific “universal” flavor and 
who would be qualified to judge a product (and decree the success or not of); 
thus, it runs counter to a logic of standardization that belongs to neoliberalism 
(see Busch 2011; Loconto and Busch 2010). 

The third dimension is the power differential between actors at both intra- 
and inter-levels of analysis — that is, within a specific country for interested 
actors or between different nations — which may lead to the reconstruction of 
geopolitical paradigms. At the intra-level, we refer to the different individuals 
or groups domestically that can be involved in establishing or maintaining a 
GI and might have different understandings of a product and its features. At 
the inter-level, we refer to different countries negotiating the recognition of 
different Gls in their respective territories and trying to harmonize or simplify 
recognition while also competing for a similar high-end market. Here are the 
numerous international trade negotiations that clearly demonstrate the asym- 
metrical power relations (skewed in favor of Europe) for gaining protection of 
different products while also working to streamline mutual recognition. Car- 
olan (2013b, 146) writes of difference power as a counterforce to dominant 
power, offering the perspective of a “multitude of performances from below,” 
which in our perspective can work to alter what have become stabilized and 
often unescapable hierarchies. In the case of Gls, the power differential dimen- 
sion highlights the relationships developing between actors and, at a higher 
level of commercial negotiations, involves a revision of trade relationships and 
geopolitical power. 
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Methods 


While the narrative provided for the GI case in the European Union mainly 
originated from one of the authors’ literature review and secondary works, 
some of the data for Indonesia’s case study were taken from interviews with 
stakeholders in the GI community groups (Masyarakat Pelindung Indikasi Geo- 
grafis, or MPIG) carried out between July and October 2017, in addition to 
desk evaluations of existing government reports and GI documents. Fifteen 
informants, which included local government officials, farmers and traders, 
were interviewed to understand their views on the importance of GI for three 
products, namely sumedang mole tobacco, cilembu sweet potato and java preanger 
coffee in Sumedang Regency of West Java Province (unpublished data). 


Results and discussion 


Geographical indication in the European Union 
and Indonesia: a comparison 


The European Union and Indonesia represent two different forms of GI imple- 
mentation and functioning. The difference between established and emerging 
GI systems is obviously rooted in preexisting conditions, namely for Indonesia 
in its colonial past and for the European Union in setting much of the initial 
regulations and market framework for GI. This heavily impacts the ability of 
Indonesia and its producers to implement GI in a way that disrupts the neolib- 
eral market arrangements to its benefit. We will explore the central differences 
between these two regions and highlight how GI, as currently structured, is 
unlikely to play an emancipatory role in Indonesia. 

First of all, the European Union is a conglomerate of states, which established 
the original model of GI and can rely on experience and a shared perspective 
of single products and their protection. Indonesia is instead a single nation- 
state, albeit the world’s fourth most populous country, which has recently seen 
an upsurge in interest in GI but which lacks the same historical precedents for 
establishing a GI system. Second, the European Union draws on a rich variety 
of products, including wine, cured meats, vegetables, fruits and processed food, 
which correspond to the different kinds of legal categories, means and actions 
for obtaining protection. Indonesia has so far principally concentrated its efforts 
on a single product, namely coffee, which dominates the list of products that 
have been awarded protection. This imbalance, which coincidentally depends 
on structural conditions persisting from the colonial past of Indonesia, results 
in a systematic bias toward commodities that fit a wide, international demand. 
Third, the European Union relies on a multi-niche production and a struc- 
tured bureaucratic and legal apparatus that ensures GI procedures and raises the 
chances of success, whereas Indonesia has so far relied on producing commodi- 
ties and increasing domestic demand more generally but is still developing the 
organization for niche GI products. Here it is already apparent that being forced 
into this competition given the existing structural differences is not conducive 
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to the promotion of characteristic food products with a historical and locally 
embedded quality (Rosin, Stock, and Campbell 2013). The risk is that GI rein- 
forces the hegemonic coffee value chain, including standardized and globalized 
forms of production, processing, distribution and even consumption. 

The European Union GI regulatory framework was established in 1992, 
which it modified in subsequent years in an attempt to harmonize the individ- 
ual member states” legislation. The kind of protection offered by the European 
Union is organized in two main categories, namely PDO (protected designa- 
tions of origin, identified as items “the production steps of which all take place 
in the defined geographical area” (EU Reg. No 1151/2012, Art. 5)) and PGI 
(protected geographical indications, identified as items where “at least one of 
the production steps of which take place in the defined geographical area” 
(EU Reg. No 1151/2012, Art. 5)). This now includes more than five hundred 
items in each category, with wine and spirits being separately regulated at the 
global level by the agreement of the World Trade Organization (WTO) on 
Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPS). The Euro- 
pean Council's database of origin and registration (DOOR) includes a huge 
range of food and agricultural products, as well as wines, spirits, drinks and 
aromatized wines. 

Indonesia so far exclusively uses the PGI protection that is defined by using 
a name and symbol for products which were grown or processed in a particular 
geographical area. Although it has a long history of usage as a means of intel- 
lectual property law, with the first European laws as dating back to the 19th 
century, Indonesia initiated its GI law in 2007. In 2008, the first GI product 
registered to the Ministry of Law and Human Rights was Kintamani Arabica 
coffee from Bali. The growth has been slow in the years immediately after the 
law was introduced, but it increased dramatically starting around 2014. By 2015, 
there were thirty-one GI products registered, and as of 2017, thirty-seven prod- 
ucts. The products vary from agri-food (fresh or processed) to non-food prod- 
ucts, such as handicrafts and sculptures. Coffee did play a role in this increase, 
as the growth of specialty coffee in Indonesia within the last decade has been 
extraordinary, both among producers and consumers (Neilson 2008). By 2015, 
there were already eight varieties of GI coffee registered (25 percent of the total 
GI products), with the number increasing to twelve by 2017. This means that in 
2017, a third of the registered GI products consisted of coffee. This growth (see 
Table 4.1) consequently shows the list of registered GI products as per 2017 
data in the Ministry of Law and Human Rights. Indeed, coffee has an advantage 
in the sense that the unique properties of coffee can be systematically defined 
through the internationally accepted coffee quality spectrum, and its quality 
can be consistently reproduced within a particular geographical area. 


Provenance for whom? 


In comparing the European Union and Indonesia, we follow the tripartite 
understanding of GI, from earlier in this chapter, at different moments of the GI 
implementation: the pre-GI period, in which petty production is not unified 
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Table 4.1 List of GI products in Indonesia in 2017 


Coffee and tea Spices and condiments Non-agricultural food products 


Kopi Robusta Semendo Pala (nutmeg) Siau Garam (salt) Amed Bali 

Kopi Liberika Tungkai Lada putih (white pepper) Non -food agricultural products 
Kopi Arabika Simalungun Muntok Nika cal Aceh 

Kopi Sindoro Sumbing Cengkeh (clove) Minahasa Tembakau (tobacco) Mole 
Kopi Java [jen-Raung Vanilli (vanilla) Alor Sümédine 

Kopi Robusta Lampung Madu Hutan (forest honey) Tembakau (bobi) Srinthil 
Kopi Arabika Kalosi Sumbawa Tembakau hitam (black 

Kopi Arabika Toraja Mete (cashew) Bali 


eee : : tobacco) Sumedang 
Kopi Kintamani Bali 


Kopi Gayo Aceh 
Kopi Bajawa Flores 


Staple Purwoceng Dieng 


Ubi (sweet potato) Cilembu Non-food-cultural products 

Beras (rice) pandanwangi Mebel Ukir (Carved 
Cianjur 

Teh (tea) Java Preanger Padi (rice) Adan Krayan 


, External products 
Fruits Other types of food d 


Kangkung (water ipomoea) 


Gayo Lombok 
Salak Pondoh 


Carica Dieng 


Kopi Java Preanger 
furniture) Jepara 


Jeruk keprok (mandarin) Parmigiano Reggiano 


Pisco, Peru 
Champagne, France 


Gula kelapa (palm sugar) 
Kulonprogo 

Bandeng asap (smoked 
milkfish) Sidoarjo 

Susu kuda liar (horse milk) 
Sumbawa 


Source: Authors’ elaboration of 2017 data of the Indonesian Directorate General for Intellectual Prop- 
erty Rights (DJHKI). 


under a certification; at the moment of regional or global market integration; 
during the institutionalization process; and, finally, looking at the outcomes of 
GI implementation. 


(1) Pre-GI: sociocultural and ecological embeddedness 


The European Union’s GI framework is based on the notion of “terroir” (Syl- 
vander and Barham 2011), understood as the combined expression of place, 
product and people. As a core ideal of sui generis GI (European GI), it is natu- 
ral to view the result of a concerted effort of human beings to understand the 
suitability of a land for certain products as ecological embeddedness. In the 
European Union, this is easy to see in documented historical terms, especially 
for many countries of the Mediterranean area (Sylvander and Barham 2011), 
but not all EU countries broadly rely on Gls for agri-food promotion and 
protection, which suggests that the notion of terroir is not universal. To under- 
stand how this idea is taken up in Indonesia, we want to highlight particularly 
the case of Ubi Cilembu (Ipomoea batatas), a cultivar of sweet potato grown in 
a village called Cilembu, just east of West Java’s capital city of Bandung. Sweet 
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potato itself is native to Latin America, and it was estimated to be introduced 
to Indonesia during the Portuguese era in the 16th century. As grown in dif- 
ferent parts of Indonesia, the sweet potato developed different taste structures 
in the different areas. The one grown in Cilembu has a dramatically sweeter 
taste that appeals to popular interest, mainly in Java. Ubi Cilembu informally 
became a product of origin decades ago, although it was not registered as such 
until recently, partly because its distinctiveness is considered to highly depend 
on the unique ecological assemblages in Cilembu. The type of soil, weather 
and microbiota — or terroir in its narrowest meaning — creates such a distinct 
sweet potato that there has been little worry that it could be adequately grown 
elsewhere. 

Importantly, although a concept for agri-food products of origin existed in 
Indonesia, divergent institutional conditions and power relations appear there 
only when these products must be globally recognized. In the European con- 
text, well before the European Union was established, the valorization of food 
items, of both their identity sense and their economic value, was part of the 
common vocabulary and legal understanding (Lewin 2009). In Indonesia, this 
is not historically true, probably due to the influence that colonizers (Geertz 
1968; Booth 1989), mainly the Dutch, had exerted since the 15th century on 
Indonesian agriculture, which created such enduring economic relations as the 
spice trade and plantation commodities like coffee, tea, sugar, rubber and/or 
tobacco. By imposing the “cultuurstelsel” (or “cultivation system,” a centralized 
agricultural policy and tax system) to maintain colonial power, the Dutch pre- 
vented the development of a system of global production and trade controlled 
or at least enacted by locals. Instead, vernacular forms of quality and reputabil- 
ity developed, for example on ways of processing coffee and tea, as in the case 
of Kopi Kampong and Kopi Luwak, or for trade negotiations, as in the case of 
Neadu Bako, literally tobacco fighting, a term used in Sundanese to describe 
ways of tasting others’ tobacco while discussing other matters. Elevating such 
vernacular understandings of quality to global standards, such as GI, is therefore 
not expected to be a linear process. 


(2) (Regional/global) market integration 


It is during the processes of market integration, especially at a global level, 
that it becomes clear how trade relations are both shaped by power relations 
established in colonial times or responding to new necessary logics imposed 
by new trade or political relations. As suggested by, among others, McMichael 
(2005) and Campbell (2012), the corporate model is the operative arm of neo- 
liberal regimes, which has effectively subsumed previously vanguard alternatives 
(e.g., organics), and it is now turning its attention to other quality labels and to 
provenance. The first step here is to create a more institutionalized and legally 
regulated GI product, as will become clear in the next subsection. As shown 
in Blancaneaux (this volume), in the case of the French wine sector, the arrival 
of large players attracted by potential significant returns transformed GI wine 
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from an exclusive product to a common household one. In the process, famous 
regions, such as Bordeaux, have undergone industrialization (Lewin 2009). 
Small farmers who previously controlled land and production practices and 
had been able to erect a quality system based on consistent results are displaced 
and joined by corporations, with the land price increasing substantially and 
the profile of wines skewed toward those that gave advantage to the new land 
owners (Lewin 2009). 

In the case of former colonies, such as Indonesia, the culture of trader exploi- 
tation and appropriation is a long-rooted aspect of agri-food relations. For 
instance, the pandanwangi (fragrant) rice producers, who longed to reach super- 
market shelves next to premium rice, ultimately found that the distribution of 
revenue was not nearly as fair as expected (Dwiartama, Rosin and Campbell 
2016). In our case of cilembu, this sweet potato is still sold locally, and tourists 
visit the place looking for it, but producers have since realized that in Japan 
cilembu is sold for as much as US$6 a piece, of which no premium reaches 
the farmers or at least the region. Quality conventions are also demonstrative 
of exploitation, with rules for processing and control largely developed for 
preexisting dominant players. For instance, in the coffee sector, power rela- 
tions in quality convention evolved from the long-time control by the Dutch 
East Indies, Chinese traders in Medan (North Sumatra), modern transnational 
corporations and institutions such as the Coffee Research Centre that creates 
cupping certificates with scoring that responds to Western consumers’ tastes 
and expectations. 


(3) GI institutionalization 


The moment of institutionalization of GI, which is currently a strident neolib- 
eral regime, also poses serious questions as to the capacity of such a measure to 
escape its structural constraints. The main concern here is inclusivity, or whether 
rightful producers are finally assigned to the area of designation and whether 
they can they benefit from it. But there is also a concern about how circum- 
scribed the room to maneuver is for newcomer countries, given the technical 
realities of implementation in an EU-dominated field. The European Union's 
GI certification mechanism has a group-based application: This highlights the 
territorial importance of the product and the acknowledged importance of 
human intervention understood in a communitarian way (few exceptions are 
admitted). A concerted effort is necessary to obtain legal recognition, which 
involves both rights and duties which are often onerous for less administratively 
adept producers (in some cases, illiterate farmers). For example, groups must 


ensure that the quality, reputation and authenticity of their products are 
guaranteed on the market; take action to ensure adequate legal protection; 
develop information and promotion activities; develop activities related to 
ensuring compliance of a product with its specification; take action to 
improve the performance of the scheme; take measures to enhance the 
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value of products and, where necessary, take steps to prevent or counter 
any measures which are, or risk being, detrimental to the image of those 
products. 

(Kizos et al. 2017, 2869) 


All this requires a lot of time and work, which is often viable in bureaucratic 
systems and among producers/processors with a strong structural organization. 
In the EU system, national governments are responsible for organizing the 
mechanisms and institutions to which the aforementioned producers must refer 
to for proposal, implementation and maintenance of a GI. In theory, applicant 
producers can be small or big and yet still readily access the GI system. But even 
here, the system is not immune from problems of power balance. For instance, 
the Aceto Balsamico Tradizionale di Modena underwent a series of crises due 
to internal fighting about a series of fraud scandals, with large industrial pro- 
ducers and small artisanal ones accusing each other of not respecting the rules 
and pursuing different interests. The resolution came in the form of creating 
two different consortia aiming for wide commercial production, and the other 
offering a niche and expensive product. This sort of case complicates even more 
our understanding of GI in that it repeats long-standing issues about power and 
quality. But, behind this fight are highly motivated and capable parties able to 
express their visions and institutionalize them — a situation that cannot be taken 
for granted among many producer areas in Indonesia. 

Another challenge in poorly resourced producer areas is that ensuring prov- 
enance for GI applications often requires historical sources. While many places 
in the European Union enjoy well-documented food and agriculture tradi- 
tions, sometimes the documentation is so careful that the production area can 
be narrowly circumscribed. This does not, however, mean that slippage does 
not occur over time; indeed, in many cases, for instance in central Italy (Chianti 
Classico) and in France (Champagne), production acreage has increased. With- 
out justification from soil or climatic conditions, such activities can be under- 
stood as merely politically or economically motivated (Lewin 2009). Capacity 
for documentation and traceability are also important for Gls, in which pro- 
cessing relies on other certified ingredients. This is, for example, the case of the 
origins of the pigs employed for curing meat for Parma Ham or for procuring 
meat from certified suppliers for the production of Aceto Balsamico Tradizion- 
ale di Modena. 

In the case of Indonesian GI, the succession of laws, decrees and treaties 
that underpins the new mechanism has outpaced the capacity of many agen- 
cies and producer associations to understand and meet the requirements. The 
government decreed a law on the protection of brand and trademark only 
in 2001 (Undang-Undang No. 15/2001) that explicitly states the existence of 
Gls as part of the nomenclature in the context of intellectual property law. 
This seemed to coincide with, or be the government’s complementary act in, 
ratifying the TRIPS Agreement of the WTO Doha negotiation round in the 
same year. A derivative of the law in the form of a governmental regulation 
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(Peraturan Pemerintah) was released in 2007, specifically on GIs (Peraturan Pemer- 
intah No. 51/2007), which was followed by a memorandum of understanding 
between three ministries in Indonesia, namely the Ministry of Law and Human 
Rights, the Ministry of Internal Affairs and the Ministry of Agriculture, to cre- 
ate a legal and technical framework for the registration of Gls in the country. 

Within Indonesia’s regulatory framework, GI is defined as “a mark that 
indicates the geographical origin of a product, which due to its geographical 
factors, including the human and ecological factors, as well as a combination 
of both, provides a specific characteristic and quality to the given product” 
(DJHKI 2017). There are two components of a GI: its expression in letters and 
its denotation with a symbol. The name and the symbol should be clearly stated 
in the proposal when registering a product to the general list of geographi- 
cal indications within the Ministry of Law and Human Rights. The products 
could be agriculture-, forestry- and/or fishery-based food products (fresh or 
processed) or non-food products such as handicrafts and sculptures. They must 
also comply with a certain set of requirements. 

Part of registering a product as a GI includes the Ministry of Law and 
Human Rights (2014) asking for a requirement book (Buku Persyaratan), which 
is equivalent to the code of practice in the European GI system. It is a docu- 
ment consisting of information on the unique quality and characteristics that 
differentiate it from comparable products with the same category (e.g., cof- 
fee). The book explains in detail the name of the GI product, its physical 
characteristics, its ecological conditions, geographical boundaries, the history 
of its production/usage within the particular locale, the production process, 
the quality assessment method (to ensure that the quality is true and consist- 
ent) and a recommendation from authorized institutions. Table 4.2 details the 
components of the book. 

Governmental Regulation No. 51/2007 also stipulates four conditions that 
prohibit a product from being registered as a GI. These conditions relate to the 
product’s conformity to Indonesia’s laws, regulations and societal values and 
morals. For example, alcoholic drinks cannot be registered as Gls, because the 
production and consumption of such products contradicts one of the religious 
norms in Indonesia, namely Islam. This aspect, of course, is subject to criticism 
and politicization. The second condition is the presentation of information that 
may mislead the consumers in regard to the quality, source, process and use of 
the product. The third condition is the use of an existing plant variety name. For 
instance, the sumenep shallot indicates a particular registered variety of shallot 
from the region of Sumenep, but it has long since been grown elsewhere in Indo- 
nesia. Lastly, the product cannot be registered if it has become a generic product. 

It is not only the product that is subject to the law. The institution that 
registers this product also must fulfill particular conditions. In principle, the 
registrant should be an entity that acts as a representative of the product. This 
includes (and is limited to) gatherers (as in the case of natural products such 
as forest honey and wild horse milk), farmers, artisans, traders of the specific 
product, consumers groups or a particular institution assigned to the task of 
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Table 4.2 Requirements for registering a GI product in Indonesia 


1 Characteristic description relates with the physical uniqueness of the GI product, which 
includes color, shape, texture, nutrient composition, smell, taste, etc. 

2 Geographical factors include ecological factors (average temperature, rainfall, humidity, 
light intensity, altitude, type and texture of the soil, etc.) and sociocultural factors 
(traditional knowledge, social system and local economies). 

3 Traditional and historical narratives covering the common practice of the local 
community in regard to the production and/or processing of the GI product, including 
the history of the product. 

4 Geographical boundaries explain the delineation of the geographical area, which does 
not necessarily align with the administrative limits of the particular region. 

5 The production process includes the steps and conditions necessary to produce a product 
with the given quality, which becomes a standardized production procedure for the GI 
product. 

6 The quality assessment method involves methods for scientific assessment, such as 
through organoleptic checks, laboratory analysis, etc. 

7 The recommendation involves a letter of support from the respective local government. 


Source: Authors’ elaboration of data from the 2017 Indonesian Directorate General for Intellectual 
Property Rights (DJHKI). 


representing the product. It is recommended that the owner of the GI be a 
formal, multi-stakeholder institution that is able to show an effective manage- 
ment system, maintain the quality and consistency of the product, possess a 
strong marketing system, support the market demand in a sustainable manner 
and comply with the given regulations. Of course, such effective, organized and 
unified producer organizations are not a given for many well-known produc- 
tion areas in Indonesia. 


(4) Post-GI institutionalization relations 


By the time a GI is registered, if it ever reaches this stage, many criticisms 
related to Gls will have already become evident, and these can confirm much 
of the limits inherent in the GI system, but we also have found some positive 
unintended consequences which might open up spaces for change. As GI is 
structured and run, it does not provide a clear exit from structured power rela- 
tions or a strong resistance to appropriation by the neoliberal regime. In the 
European Union, accumulated power is maintained at many levels. There is a 
huge debate at every announced reform of EU Common Agricultural Policy, 
and GI often plays a central role. In addition, we acknowledged some cases of 
collapse, with GIs being dismantled for failing to meet all members’ require- 
ments, solve the imbalances created in a group and even simply maintain the 
groups that are supposed to protect a GI product (the case of Mostviertel Perry 
in Austria; cf. Kizos et al. 2017). Despite Indonesia’s short stint in GI, such cases 
are already cropping up there. These failures are substantiated by Neilson et al’s 
(2018) findings about Bajawa coffee and Kintamani coffee. Likewise, from our 
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study, in the cases of tobacco and the Java Preanger coffee, the MPIGs are 
non-operative, mainly due to unclear institutional arrangements and a legal 
framework in the protection of GI products. In Gayo Aceh (the birthplace of 
organic coffee in Indonesia and the only registered GI coffee in Europe), the 
GI functions but has not achieved significant benefits for farmers (as com- 
pared to organic and fair-trade coffee), because in practice, traders/exporters 
(particularly in Medan) absorb the GI premium without acknowledging and 
compensating for the hard work of small farmers. Generally, the coffee trade in 
Indonesia is still tightly controlled by former colonial powers and traders, for 
whom provenance is confirmed using different mechanisms (i.e., for estate- 
grown coffee). Perhaps most worrying but least surprising are criticisms that 
the legal protection for GI products do not really function better than previous 
informal mechanisms (Neilson, Wright and Aklimawati 2018). 

Even as the technical implementation and procurement of benefits can be 
called into question, some positives dynamics have emerged out of the GI 
implementation in Indonesia. For one, the embeddedness of relationships 
(e.g., Morris and Kirwan 2011) has opened up space for rethinking GI, its 
role and its potential. Indeed, in Indonesia, some coffee farmers lament that 
local middle-class consumers do not understand the legal consequences of GIs 
but value the certification regardless, as a symbol and as an identity of their 
products. In the European Union, although Gls are ubiquitous, some wine 
producers have gathered together to renounce to the highest legal protections, 
to pursue ideals of production and community that may be incompatible with 
GI or other market options (Castagno, Gravina and Rizzari 2018). 


Conclusion 


GI has been depicted as a new frontier for creating extra value for global pro- 
ducers of distinctive agri-food products and beverages, although the accumu- 
lated literature continues to highlight the limitation of the expansion of GI. 
The two cases we present here, the European Union and Indonesia, differ enor- 
mously because of different historical, institutional, organizational and underly- 
ing ecological characteristics, but many of the unfolding lessons are similar. In 
both cases, there are unceasing negotiations about gaining or obtaining legal 
recognition for food products that raise questions about the potential for GI to 
carve a fairer niche in global commerce. In both regions, there are challenges 
of inclusivity, in which advantaged and powerful players become gatekeepers, 
with a high level of motivation to defend rentier power. And lastly, both regions 
struggle to reconcile the useful fluidity of the concept of terroir (recognition 
of human, environment and historical contribution) with the instrumentaliza- 
tion of the concept for inclusion or exclusion. Given these ongoing struggles, 
combined with the administrative capacity necessary to effectively navigate the 
complex GI institutionalization, is it reasonable to expect that newcomer GI 
countries will be able to design systems that escape neoliberal market domi- 
nance? Can the sociocultural embeddedness in the practice of GI be saved 
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through innovation? As it stands, GI is not trending as a strong alternative to the 
neoliberal regime, as Quinones-Ruiz et al. (2015) advocate, and may be intro- 
ducing new challenges for producers of distinctive food products. Given what 
happened in the European Union, it is important to anticipate which pathways 
may be experienced in developing countries like Indonesia and to preemptively 
act on this knowledge. The potential for GI to revitalize sociocultural relations 
and encourage more vibrant local economic relations remains a hopeful ideal, 
but reaching this ideal requires reflection and empowerment that has mostly 
not developed yet. McMichael (2013) found hope in the disrupting potential of 
peasant groups who are consciously organized and willing to reach their goals; 
whether this can hold true for GI is likely also a matter of concerted efforts. For 
whom provenance is an advantage should remain a dogged question, since the 
risk of perpetuating structural disadvantages; otherwise, historically submissive 
relations will remain hidden in the very branding of provenance as a new tool 
for development. 
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5 How to use geographical 
indication for the democratization 
of agricultural production 


A comparative analysis of geographical 
indication rent-seeking strategies 
in Turkey 


Derya Nizam 


Introduction 


Geographical indication (GI) distinguishes selected products from other prod- 
ucts that have similar characteristics and are produced in different cultural and 
ecological environments. Rural producers and communities have been increas- 
ingly using GIs to differentiate their local products from anonymous mass- 
produced commodities (Barham 2003). As defined by David Harvey (2001, 
395), monopoly rents emerge when there is exclusive control over a tradable 
item that is unique and non-replicable in certain crucial aspects. In the case of 
the GI label, rent may be viewed as based on access to a specific terrain that is 
associated with distinctive characteristics. Since land is a scarce means of pro- 
duction, unequal access to this certified (limited) land works as a formidable 
barrier to entry (Guthman 2007). 

However, creating rent from GI protection depends not only on the scarcity 
of certified land but also on cultural practices maintained for the social repro- 
duction of a certain uniqueness of place (Coombe and Aylwin 2011). The 
perceived distinctive quality is also associated with cultural practices, historical 
identities and ecological or biological resources that have characterized a region 
for generations (Bowen 2010). From this perspective, GI protection has two 
elements of rent formation. The first refers to claims about a special territorial 
quality. The second consists of limiting the conditions of reproduction of this 
territorial quality through the GI governance system. 

This study identifies and illustrates the conditions for such rent-seeking 
capacities through GI systems by focusing on rent creation (Nizam 2017a).In a 
GI protection setting, rent creation refers to the characteristics of GI processes 
that constitute barriers to entry for competitors that local actors use to distin- 
guish their products (such as limiting the production area; specifying a certain 
variety; or adopting codes of practices, verification and control) (Nizam 2017a). 
In this study, rent creation is analyzed to identify the special characteristics of 
GI processes, which in turn align with many governance structures in product 
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supply chains. In a similar way, Niederle, Wilkinson and Mascerenhas (this 
volume) introduce the term project effect to refer to the effects of governance 
mechanisms of GI projects. Table 5.1 shows key characteristics of products that 
can be barriers to GI supply chains based on quality, geography and control. The 
juxtaposition of quality, geography and control creates a layout for a comparison 
that explains the varying effects of the three Aegean olive oil Gls (Edremit Gulf 
Region Olive Oil GI 2004, South Aegean Olive Oil GI 2004 and Ayvalik Olive 
Oil GI 2007). 

In Turkey, GI protection was first put into practice in 1995 to provide a 
legal framework for the protection of the names of products generated with 
resources and/or methods exclusively attached to a region. The European 
Customs Union membership process that began in 1995 obliged Turkey to 
introduce the basic jurisdiction of intellectual property rights (European Com- 
mission 2006). The 1995 Law No. 555 regulates the following two types of 
Gls: PDO and PGI. The definitions of these types correspond to the European 
Economic Community (EEC) Regulation No. 2081/92. 

This legislation was strengthened by the law of 6 October 2003, which led to 
the creation of the Turkish Patent Institute (TPI). Protection of Gls, as well as 
patents, trademarks, designs and integrated layout designs, are within the com- 
petence of TPI (Ozbag 2017). The Law on Industrial Property No. 6769 (here- 
after, in this chapter, “the Law”) which was adopted on 22 December 2016 by 
the Turkish Parliament changed the name of the TPI to the Turkish Patent and 
Trademark Office (TPTO). In Turkey, by September 2018, 375 GI products 
have been certified, and 403 GI applications were pending. 

In Turkey, GI is still new, accordingly the implications of GI projects in the 
generation of inclusionary social consequences (e.g., protecting biodiversity, 
promoting rural development and ensuring the fair distribution of value added) 
cannot be assumed, given that local producers are relatively unfamiliar with GI 
protection (Nizam 2017b). In general, in Turkey, GIs have not worked effec- 
tively in generating economic benefits for producers. Yet, some research shows 


Table 5.1 The role of policy rents in the design process of three olive oil GIs 


GIs Edremit Gulf Region South Aegean Olive Ayvalik Olive Oil 
Olive Oil Oil 
Quality (product under Homogenous/mass Homogenous/mass Heterogonous /niche 
GI protection) quality quality quality 
Geography (volume Medium volume High volume Small volume 


of production under 
GI protection) 


Control (participation Top-down Top-down Bottom-up approach 
and governance in approach Vertical approach Vertical Horizontal 
decision-making coordination coordination coordination 


process of GI) 


Source: Nizam 2015. 
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that in some instances, GI policies have been eftective in achieving local market 
stability against the detrimental effects of trade liberalization (Nizam 2009). 
Because the impacts of GI are thus difficult to benchmark, this study does not 
present a cost-benefit analysis of data on GI protection but rather presents an 
investigation of the value for rural livelihoods as perceived by local actors. 

The number of participants using a specific GI is interpreted as a matter of 
effectiveness, which reflects a degree of internal coordination and collective 
action among different producers. Each GI is taken as a unit of analysis and 
compared through a disarticulation approach to global commodity chains. This 
comparison focuses on the processes of “articulation” (linking) of people and 
places to particular chains and “disarticulation” (delinking) of them from others 
(Bair and Werner 2011). The idea here is to challenge the inclusionary bias of 
commodity chain analysis and shift the focus of analysis to the various kinds of 
exclusions. 


Reflexive politics of the local 


The goal of this study is to analyze the potential for Gls to create, capture and 
distribute rent in ways that promote a reflexive localism that empowers rural 
actors and communities through alternative schemes. These are schemes that aim 
at reducing stakeholders’ dependence on corporate agri-food. Instead of natu- 
ralizing and fetishizing the local as intrinsically just in specific ways, we should 
critically think about how to make local food systems more just in a reflexive 
politics (DuPuis and Goodman 2005, 364). Otherwise, GI systems turn into “a 
way for local elites to create protective territories for themselves” (DuPuis and 
Goodman 2005, 364). This eventuality would fundamentally undermine the 
ideals of GI. For instance, Renard and Dominguez Arista (this volume) explain 
that the introduction of GI protection to mezcal production deepened the 
power concentration process in which traditional artisanal producers of mezcal 
were excluded by the industrial producers. In a similar vein, Feuer (this volume) 
shows that the GI protection for Kampot pepper in Cambodia contributed to 
the exclusion of local producers from the supply chain of the crops and to the 
control by predominantly foreign intermediaries in the value chain. 

Understanding which of the options local actors negotiate in the design and 
maintenance of production conditions in a GI protection setting reveals the 
significance of rent creation in two ways. The first is the effectiveness of the 
valorization process, and the second is its redistributive potential (DuPuis and 
Goodman 2005). There are many GIs that do not result in economic premiums. 
Additionally, in the event that these premiums are achieved, the very process of 
negotiating the norms that regulate the GI process may lead to hidden powerful 
supply-chain actors capturing these premiums (Bowen 2010). GIs that privi- 
lege industrial standards may turn into “relic spatial strategies” for industrial 
producers, whereby even remote rural areas become subordinate to the global 
economic system and its decision-making pathway (Wilson and Whitehead 
2012, 205). 
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In short, the notion of reflexive localism provides a critical perspective to 
trace a number of strategies used in the process of designing GI systems, and 
questions their potential to empower rural actors and communities by creating 
opportunities for extracting economic rent. The potential for GIs to empower 
rural producers in global markets is contingent upon the particular local gov- 
ernance mechanisms in place (Bowen and De Master 2011; Neilson 2007; Pac- 
ciani et al. 2001; Paus and Reviron 2010). 


Research setting and methodology 


Fieldwork centered on three olive oil GIs in the Aegean region, namely in the 
Edremit Gulf Region, South Aegean and Ayvalik. These products were selected 
as typical Aegean products because they are associated with the geographic 
region and have a well-established reputation. However, there are important 
differences between their associated commodity chains in terms of natural and 
cultural ecologies and in how people are positioned within, and related to, the 
chains. 

The Aegean region of Turkey has historically been able to achieve high 
prices for olives, its leading agricultural crop. However, since 2000, the region 
has risked losing its leadership status due to the high production costs tied 
to rugged land characteristics (Nizam 2017b). This became the case with the 
implementation of neoliberal policies whereby olives became an alternative 
crop for farmers involved in industrial agriculture. In this context, labor costs 
in olive production declined as large farmers adopted mechanical harvesting 
techniques that were possible because of the suitable land characteristics in the 
new plantations. Simultaneously, the high production costs within the Aegean 
region and the quality and reputation of the local olives allowed for the emer- 
gence of GI protection that translated into the preferred alternative economic 
strategy in its competition with other regions. 

Edremit Gulf Region olive oil and South Aegean olive oil are two GIs 
designed by the executives of Taris, the sales cooperative representing these GI 
areas. As an olive and olive oil agricultural sales cooperative, Taris plays a lead- 
ing role in the region and in the domestic market. Since their registration in 
2004, five firms (including Taris) have made use of the Edremit Gulf olive oil 
GI, and two firms (including Taris) have made use of the South Aegean olive 
oil GI. The effectiveness of these two GIs is, however, questionable. 

Shortly after the registration of Edremit Gulf Region GI, Taris came into 
conflict with one of the cities that is included within the borders drawn for this 
GI production area. The city of Ayvalik immediately applied to the TPI for a 
new GI for production carried out within its city borders. After a long dispute 
between the parties, a GI application for Ayvalik olive oil sponsored by a local 
initiative led by the Ayvalik Chamber of Commerce (ACC) was approved in 
2006. Since this date, the olive oil produced within the Ayvalik city limits can 
be legally marketed by both GI labels, but the Ayvalik GI is considered more 
effective than other GI because forty-six firms have regularly made use of the 
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Ayvalik GI localism. As mentioned, in this study, the number of participants 
using a specific GI is taken as a matter of effectiveness that reflects its attrac- 
tiveness for rural actors and its impact on rural society in organizing collective 
action that symbolizes community resilience. In other words, this study assumes 
that a project is effective when it increases the ability of rural actors and commu- 
nities to organize collective action. The number of participants using GI is taken 
as an indicator of how effective these GI projects are in achieving their goals. 

In the initial fieldwork conducted in the fall of 2011, sixteen in-depth inter- 
views were conducted with producers and nine key informant interviews with 
professionals. A second phase conducted in the summer of 2012 consisted of 
fifty-six in-depth interviews and 150 survey interviews with producers in the 
same area. A follow-up phase was conducted five years later. Secondary sources, 
such as official agricultural production reports, trade statistics and newspaper 
articles, were reviewed for the analysis of differences among commodity chains 
concerning natural and geographical properties, labor relations, industrial 
upgrading and local know-how. 


The role of rent creation in the geographical 
indication design process 


The varying eftects of GI protection are identified through a comparative anal- 
ysis of the options negotiated by local actors in the design of the three different 
Aegean olive oil Gls. The differentiation of rent creation across the three olive 
oil Gls is summarized in Table 5.1, which shows that rent creation depends on 
three factors. The first factor is the capacity of the GI to separate the product 
and its characteristics from other products by establishing an external reputa- 
tion based on the link between the product and its origin. The second factor 
is the limiting of the geographical area under GI protection, such that the 
volume of production shows that the link between the distinctive quality and 
the origins is not arbitrary. The last factor is the participation and governance 
constructed and maintained both in the design process and in the verification 
systems. These three links are explored further below. 


Product characteristics under geographical indication protection 


GI protection is based on monopoly formation, which is based on the estab- 
lishment of barriers to entry. Specific definitions regarding who can make a GI 
product, where and through what techniques set these barriers to entry (Rang- 
nekar 2011, 2047). Such definitions are reflected in GI descriptors. In all three 
Aegean olive oil Gls, the variety of the olive grown was determined by the GI 
designers to be one of the defining identities of the GI product. In comparison, 
the designers paid less attention to the historical elements, traditional practices 
and know-how of local farmers. 

The local variety (Ayvalik — Edremit Yaglik) is seen as important for rent 
creation since it differs from another domestic variety, the Gemlik variety, which 
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has been widely planted as a monoculture in other regions of Turkey. The 
Gemlik variety has a strong reputation among table olives and can be produced 
in a short time period in its original agri-ecosystem. However, it provides low- 
quality fruit in plantations out of its home ecosystem, and accordingly, it is often 
used for cheaper oil instead of table olive production. This means that regions 
adopting this variety are de facto turned into cheap oil producers, increasing 
regional commodity competition. The region lost its chance to compete with 
other regions based on price, due to the high production costs associated to the 
hilly and mountainous characteristics of the area (Nizam 2017b). Local actors 
try to improve competitiveness by selling their olive oil with a territorial qual- 
ity, which consumers are willing to pay. 

Defining territorial quality become a crucial site of power relations through 
which meanings of territorial quality and associated practices are negotiated, 
contested and eventually reified. A plurality of agents compete for the authority 
to define the main characteristics of territorial quality. The scientism discourse 
(the belief that policy can be best dictated by science) encourages local actors 
to assume an “ontological separation” between human and nonhuman factors 
(Goodman 2001) and then defend nonhuman factors (such as soil, climate and 
winds) as neutral, objective and reliable indicators of “an ideal GI boundary.” 
Accordingly, local actors believe that local taste largely depends on nonhuman 
factors that extra-local actors cannot easily appropriate or substitute. From this 
point, they argue that human characteristics play less of a role in shaping quality, 
because they perceive these characteristics as movable effects that can be repro- 
duced by extra-local actors. Local actors seem to expect GI protection to place 
limits on agribusiness in controlling natural processes. In other words, the bias for 
nonhuman factors is institutionalized by local actors themselves because of their 
perpetual search for monopoly rent that seeks out uniqueness disarticulated from 
the appropriation/substitution machine of agribusiness (Nizam 2015). 

In contrast, in both the South Aegean GI and the Edremit Gulf Region GI, 
it was decided to regularly adjust the code of practices to meet the requirements 
of national and international food codes. These two Gls reflect a “relic spatial 
strategy” where the local became subordinate to the global economic system 
and its decision-making pathways (Wilson and Whitehead 2012). In practice, 
the Gls reflect more modern “codes of practice,’ which are usually designed in 
line with the principle of homogenous and mass quality, with the goal of meet- 
ing the requirements of retail industry. The broader aim of Turkish food codes 
is to create commercial standards that work as a mass quality stabilizer. This 
contradiction was articulated by a representative from the governing coopera- 
tive, who argued that the use of traditional techniques was risky and that the 
production standards identified in the food code were an essential part of pre- 
serving quality and a GI’s reputation: 


Traditional methods are a very controversial issue that must be taken seri- 
ously. The possibility of producing substandard oil is very high when tra- 
ditional methods are used. 

(A representative of the governing cooperative, Izmir, 2012) 
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The Ayvalik GI, in contrast, offers more flexibility in olive pressing methods 
by having two different quality management systems in place: one for tradi- 
tional presses and the other for modern press processes. Since the sensory char- 
acteristics of Ayvalik olive oil are said to be strictly tied to the locale — where 
variety, microclimate and particular skills give the fruit its characteristics — local 
know-how is also seen as an important resource that can be protected through 
rent creation. Ayvalik’s code of practices have been designed with heterogene- 
ous quality in mind, and this flexibility in press methods provides all produc- 
ers with a chance to enter GI chains. Ayvalik GI benefits from its reputation, 
developed and maintained by traditional and artisanal methods. However, a 
portion of its production is actually based on industrial methods. Through the 
label of stone mill pressed, high-cost traditional processing can be recognized 
and rewarded by consumers. A local producer/trader who is also a member of 
the ACC argues that both traditional and industrial standards are important to 
preserve the reputation of their oil: 


We created a space for both traditional and modern press methods. In 
terms of the industry, we are very lucky because the chemical values of 
the oil are very compatible with industrial standards. The shelf life of the 
Ayvalik oil is quite long. . . . This is the scientific aspect of the fact. In terms 
of tradition, yes, Ayvalik olive oil has a reputation derived from traditional 
characteristics. 

(A member of ACC, Ayvalik, 2011) 


Strict quality requirements may reduce producers’ ability to negotiate excep- 
tions or adopt new methods according to a fair timeline (Rangnekar 2011). 
For instance, a regulation in the Turkish food code recently made stainless steel 
tanks a requirement in oil storage; however, the majority of the farmers on the 
Edremit Gulf will be unable to afford them. Stainless steel tanks are required 
for South Aegean GI and the Edremit Gulf Region GI, because they need to 
conform to the code of practices defined in national food codes. This is not 
required for Ayvalik. Producers who cannot afford the required storage tanks or 
meet other conditions are supposed to transfer their whole yield to industrial 
mills after it has been pressed, meaning they have to sell their product during 
high season (harvest) when prices are usually at their lowest. This will likely 
reinforce power asymmetries and the lopsided distribution of added value along 
the supply chain in favor of certain powerful actors. 


Volume of production under geographical indication protection 
(the limitation of geographical indication areas) 


Every GI protection involves the practices of setting boundaries and govern- 
ing those boundaries (Guthman 2007). Although local actors set boundaries, 
they do not just limit the physical space but also form new cultural identities, 
proximity and social differences (Coombe and Aylwin 2011). The geographi- 
cal area under the GI protection of South Aegean olive oil is approximately 
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35,500 km”, Edremit Gulf olive oil 6,000 km? and Ayvalik olive oil 265 km’. 
Galtier, Belletti and Marescotti (2008) show how the redefinition of the link 
between the products’ territorial quality and the volume of production can 
serve as one of the strategic options in the design of Gls. High territorial iden- 
tity might, in the case of mass production, create an origin-based differentiation 
attractive to niche intermediate markets. However, in small-scale production, 
high territorial identity targets niche final consumers. Local exporters recog- 
nize this: 


GI can protect only boutique producers in a globalized world, it cannot 
increase bulking (in volume) . . . to be successful in bulk markets requires 
the national presentation as a trademark, like in the case of Spain and Italy. 

(An olive oil exporter, Izmir, 2011) 


Whereas South Aegean and Edremit Gulf Region Gls reflect macro regions 
with associated mass production that target niche intermediate markets through 
rent creation of flavor and taste, the Ayvalik GI reflects a micro region and small 
scale of production which targets niche final consumers primarily through a 
rent creation based on reputation. In designing Gls, the executive directors of 
Taris perceive a strong rent creation by arguing that the local variety is the 
best indicator to set GI boundaries. Based on three different, yet related, strate- 
gies, these boundaries are established as immovable and historical facts by the 
GI designers. The first claims an objective, tangible and conflict-free indicator 
of quality. The second claims an important cultural heritage that consumers 
will see as a collective asset. The third is based on the guarantee of large-scale 
production and product differentiation that allow the governing cooperative to 
exploit economies of scale. Boundaries naturally drawn by local varieties divide 
the whole Aegean region in two large segments. This situation guarantees the 
large-scale production of local varieties. 

Targeted production volume is one strategic option in setting the boundary 
between quality and geography based on targeted markets (Galtier, Belletti and 
Marescotti 2008). Accordingly, the strategy to establish a macro region aims at 
enabling mass production that targets niche intermediate markets. Its clients are 
wholesale markets that supply supermarket chains such as Metro, and grocery 
stores or retailers sourcing oil for private label sales. Taris is a major brand that 
combines oil from thousands of producers to attain an ample and standard qual- 
ity throughout the year. From their perspective, scarcity is seen as manageable 
at a certain scale of production, because mixing oils is unavoidable for large- 
volume actors like Taris. 

In contrast to the Edremit and South Aegean olive oil whose GIs’ boundaries 
are drawn by local variety, the Ayvalik GI fits the physical boundaries of the city 
of Ayvalik. The product characteristics, including organoleptic quality and rep- 
utation, are attributed to the landscape, climate, soil and local know-how of this 
physical and cultural locale. The first proposed GI boundaries were extended 
beyond the city limits by including land that was within the borders of Ayvalik 
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during the Ottoman Empire period but that 1s currently incorporated within 
a nearby city. In 2007 and before making a decision on the GI status for this 
product, the proposed boundaries were challenged and conformed to the city 
limits by the TPI due to the presumption that contemporary political bounda- 
ries align with social and ecological boundaries. Some traders still criticize this 
decision by TPI: 


The GI area is necessarily equal to the city limits. Ayvalik olive oil has 
already a traditional characteristic, it hasn’t been recently invented. It has 
had a reputation for many years, for centuries, we just certified it .. . and 
we try to sell it now with that story. 

(A representative of ACC, Ayvalik, 2011) 


Ayvalik uses this reputation in establishing cultural identity and proximity to 
consumers through a nostalgia for the perceived multiculturalism of Ottoman 
times. Family stories and memories of farmers are used by firms in Ayvalik 
to reflect a difference in their quality coming from multicultural and hybrid 
cultural values. Tourism reinforces this, playing an important role in the rec- 
ognition of human and nonhuman geography that can be related to the GI 
protection. In contrast, there is no rent creation for reputation at work with 
the other Gls obtained by Taris. As a small area and tourist destination, the 
Ayvalik GI therefore aims at capturing growing demand directly from niche 
final consumers. 


Participation and governance in decision-making 
processes of geographical indication 


Kaplinsky and Fitter (2004) show that rent-generating barriers create higher 
returns and that governance dynamics describe which firms or actors deter- 
mine how those returns are distributed. Instead of individual appropriation, 
a plurality of actors can employ GIs as property. However, this opportunity is 
strictly based on the capacity of local actors to create the institutional processes 
necessary for controlling and regulating the conditions required to be entitled 
to GI labels (Pacciani et al. 2001). This means that the institutional environment 
is itself a rent-generating entity that transforms added value into economic 
rent and protects and governs territorial quality through grades, standards and 
certification. 

From this point of view, GI is recognized and constructed as a rent generator 
for local resources, in terms of not only external recognition but also internal 
coordination. The three Aegean cases offer contrasting models for such internal 
coordination. The South Aegean and Edremit Gulf Gls are based on a top-down 
project in which executive directors used technical parameters to determine 
the primary codes of practices (product characteristics and volume of produc- 
tion). The guarantee system and its sanctions were designed and set by execu- 
tive directors in a top-down model rather than by a group of rural producers 
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in a bottom-up model. The actual producers were not encouraged to partici- 
pate in the governance of these two GI projects. As Giovannucci and Ponte 
(2005) indicate, although some certifications may provide substantial benefits 
for producers, existing power relations may remain essentially unchanged or be 
perpetuated if producers have no control over key decision-making processes. 
As Sekine (in this volume) notes, GI systems do not systematically contribute 
to the democratization of agri-food systems and sustainable territorial develop- 
ment. She also stresses that public institutions and their officers may assist GI 
stakeholders in achieving these goals. However, the active participation of local 
actors in decision-making processes is vital to achieving this objective. 

In the case of the Ayvalik GI, the registration of the GI was able to be achieved 
through strong cooperation and coordination created and implemented by local 
actors working under the local chamber of commerce. The registration was 
proposed and completed thanks to strong collective action and with the aware- 
ness and involvement of local traders in Ayvalik. Participants in the Ayvalik GI 
administration have explicitly formulated their approach in opposition to that of 
the cooperative that sponsors the South Aegean and Edremit Gulf GIs: 


Nothing changes when a GI is registered. What is important is to provide a 
secure supply system and to create brand awareness as a whole. Taris regis- 
tered the GI for a wide area, and it is not easy for them to protect the local 
characteristics and control the GI chain in that wide area. 

(A bureaucrat from ACC, Ayvalik, 2011) 


The changing involvement of local producers in the three GIs derives from 
differences in the code of practices, the volume of production and the control 
forms that generate rent. The governance of the South Aegean and Edremit 
Gulf GIs reflects a “normative localism” in which a small group of executive 
directors decides what is best for the producers and defines who and what is 
included and excluded (DuPuis and Goodman 2005). In this case, democratic 
deficit emerged even before the process of the GI’s area identification was set 
in motion. Conversely, the governance of the Ayvalik GI represents an instance 
of “reflexive localism” in which representatives of local actors are brought in to 
deliberate on how they want to change their society. This remains the case even 
in the event that contradictions and conflicts of interest emerge (DuPuis and 
Goodman 2005). This is not only an important strategic option that is recog- 
nized and built through the GI protection but also an important disarticulation 
moment that separates GI from industrial chains by creating a change in the 
governance of supply chains. 


Conclusion 


This chapter provides empirical evidence of how local actors perceive Gls 
as effective tools to address the increased pressure of “economies of scale” 
and “standardization” in agricultural production in a specific area of Turkey. 
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Following established analyses, the chapter contends that the question of 
whether Gls and the accompanying efforts have a positive effect on democratic 
forms of development is an empirical matter (Rangnekar 2011). GIs poten- 
tial impact on rural communities and agri-food can vary. And this variation 
depends on the ways local stakeholders act in regard to these labels (Nizam 
2015). The case studies illustrate that political, cultural and ecological bounda- 
ries do not necessarily overlap and that GI protection triggers interregional or 
intraregional competition within a new self-governing development regime. 
They also show that the “rural” emerges as a site of social innovation and entre- 
preneurship as rural areas adapt to the changing conditions imposed by the 
existence of the neoliberal regime (Anthopoulou, Kaberis, and Petrou 2017). 

Following the analyses presented above, Gls have arguably emerged as a tool 
to protect local producers and economies from the unwanted consequences 
of enhanced global competition (DuPuis and Goodman 2005). From this per- 
spective, GI projects can be considered not so much as a form of resistance to 
the neoliberal regime but rather as an intrinsic part of it. Consequently, it may 
be appropriate to discuss GI projects in the context of the larger debates about 
the devolutionist forms of governance — that is, self-governing projects that 
promote corporate interests and the progressive ideals of economic develop- 
ment in a neoliberal age. However, this study also presents evidence that some 
rural actors are using Gls as a form of resilience and as a means of preserving 
the traditional farming and knowledge systems that are vital to their livelihood. 

The certification process is a site of critical power relations, and accordingly, 
it becomes a center of social interaction for grassroots rent generation (Mut- 
ersbaugh 2005). This chapter concludes that the current global expansion of 
Gls offers an opportunity to examine emerging forms of political subjectivities. 
To put it more directly, by making a comparative analysis of how GI initiatives 
reinvent markets through a collective label, this chapter reveals the importance 
and the constitutive role of collective action in protecting and governing the 
territorial quality that is embedded in the local terroir. The appropriation of 
culture and history in the definition of the collective rules of production is 
crucial, and it arms GIs with the capacity to revitalize rural areas by giving voice 
to, and empowering, local actors. Existing power relations could stay essentially 
unchanged or be perpetuated if local actors remain on the receiving end of 
key decision-making processes. For this reason, the chapter concludes that GI 
application procedures should become a collective learning or decision-making 
process that is integrated into a locally directed and more comprehensive devel- 
opmental strategy. The possibility of activating networked forms of coordina- 
tion based on GI depends on how strong the association or link between the 
product and the local community is. Indeed, the ability to make rules linked 
to a specific context and to reproduce the uniqueness of territorial quality 
through traditional and cultural techniques is a prerequisite for the legal rec- 
ognition of GI, and this ability represents a foundation on which local institu- 
tions can be built and policies designed that can offset the growing power of 
corporate agri-food. 
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6 Geographical indications — a 
double-edged tool for 
food democracy 


The cases of the Norwegian geographical 
indication evolution and the protection 
of stockfish from Lofoten as 

cultural adaptation work 


Atle Wehn Hegnes and Virginie Amilien 


Introduction 


In July 2002, the regulation and labeling scheme for protected designation of 
origin (PDO), protected geographical indication (PGI) and traditional speciali- 
ties guaranteed (TSG) was set up in Norway modeled on the corresponding 
sui generis system for geographical indications (Gls) in the European Union. 
The Norwegian government’s aim was to prevent copying of product names, 
to increase the variety of foodstuffs available, to protect and revitalize local pro- 
duction and know-how and to add value to Norwegian food production. The 
scheme was also intended to provide sufficient information and transparency 
to consumers. As of February 2019, twenty-nine Norwegian and three Italian 
products have been granted PDO, PGI or TSG in Norway. 

The implementation of a system for GIs in Norway was demanding, requir- 
ing administrators, producers, consultants and others to make a significant and 
all-round effort to adapt the scheme to the Norwegian food culture and, con- 
versely, to adapt Norwegian food culture to the scheme. The aim of this chap- 
ter is to probe this mutual cultural adaptation work (CAW) (Hegnes 2013), its 
power relations and its consequences by addressing whether GI is a universal 
tool for local socioeconomic development and democratization of agri-food 
and fish products. 

By probing the power dynamics and adaptation practices necessary to imple- 
ment and use the global system of Gls in the specific Norwegian national 
and food-cultural context, our chapter relates to the body of literature that 
seeks to understand and develop the concept of food democracy (FD). FD is a 
sensitizing concept (Blumer 1954, 7) that has been underdeveloped since it was 
coined by Tim Lang in the late 1990s (Lang 1999a, 1999b). Various authors 
have discussed its content, focusing on different aspects such as food security 
(e.g., Sonnino, Moragues Faus and Maggio 2014), power relationship between 
consumers and market or producers (Dubuisson-Quellier and Lamine 2008; 
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Tovey 2009), the global food system (Lang 1999a, 1999b) and citizenship and 
human rights (Hassanien 2008; Lamine, Darolt and Brandenburg 2013). Booth 
and Coveney claim that “The essence food democracy is about the redistribu- 
tion of power within the food system” (2015, 16). Hence, the conceptual and 
empirical approaches of FD are strongly interdependent, and changes in social 
practices are necessary for FD to function as a pragmatic method for trans- 
forming the agri-food system (Hassanein 2003). However, to understand the 
complexity, facets and dynamics of FD is demanding. Renting, Schermer and 
Rossi emphasize that 


What is needed especially are conceptual approaches that address more 
clearly the renewed role in such dynamics of citizens, consumers, produc- 
ers and civil society, the distinctive nature and characteristics of social and 
economic relations embodied in newly emerging food networks, and their 
potential to generate genuine food system transformations. 

(2012, 292) 


In this regard, we argue that CAW represents a conceptual approach that can 
contribute to understanding parts of the dynamics that Renting, Schermer and 
Rossi (2012) address. 

A general description and understanding of the implementation and use of 
the GI system in Norway makes up the first and overarching case in this chap- 
ter, whereas Torrfisk fra Lofoten (Stockfish from Lofoten (SfL)) is used as a spe- 
cific case of a GI product. SfL is selected as unit of analysis mainly because it is 
also registered as a third-country GI product in the European Union. Including 
the Norway/EU dimension makes it possible to consider not only the local and 
national levels but also the multilevel dimension and complexity of GI systems 
as part of the analysis — making the power within, and the consequences of, the 
adaptation work even more complex and intriguing. 

In the next section, we go into detail on our sources of data and methodo- 
logical approach. We also outline our conceptual framework for describing 
and understanding the power dimension in GI systems. In the third section, 
we describe and analyze the Norwegian historical and contemporary context 
and its impact on the implementation and use of the GI. In the fourth sec- 
tion, we analyze the construction of quality and the evolution of protection of 
SfL in Norway and the European Union. In the last section, we conclude by 
discussing the overall adaptation work, its power dynamic and its intended and 
unintended consequences on GI as a tool for FD. 


Methodological approach and analytical framework 


The methodological approach of this chapter is qualitative, and the analysis is 
based on diverse forms of empirical material, its origin in two different stud- 
ies: Hegnes (2013) and the EU-funded project Strength2food.' The data were 
collected and produced between 2008 and 2018, and they consist of material 
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such as document studies of laws, regulations, policy documents and inter- 
views with people responsible for working out product regulations in producer 
organizations. Interviews have also been conducted with key informants rep- 
resenting public bodies that administer the regulation. The interviews were all 
semi-structured. 

As mentioned, the goal of FD as a pragmatic political tool is to change the 
dominant food system (Hassanein 2003, 77). Renting et al. claim in their argu- 
ment that civic food networks (CFNs) and food citizenship are core elements 
in building FD and that “CFNs present highly diverse forms of civic engage- 
ment in food networks and in their transformative potential within agri-food 
systems and, more generally, food practices and culture” (2012, 299). Thus, the 
dynamics of change is important to address in order to meet the ambition of 
change and key dimensions in FD (Hassanein 2008, 289-291). 

Several approaches can be used to interpret whether Gl is a suitable tool for 
local socioeconomic development and the democratization of agri-food. Here, 
we propose to understand the potential of GI for FD through an analysis focus- 
ing on the power dimension in food-cultural adaptations and adaptive practices. 
According to Hegnes, the food-cultural perspective allows us to understand 
food culture(s) as continually changing processes (2013, 19). How actors in 
different contexts adapt the schemes for Gls to the culture and the culture to 
Gls can be understood and defined as different adaptation practices. The practices 
vary depending on what is to be adapted, which means that it can involve a 
variety of practices. Hegnes focuses on three ideal-typical adaptive practices and 
describes the dynamics between them (2013, 96-98): 


Translations are the work exerted to create changes and adaptations of 
meaning in Norwegian food culture relating to the labeling scheme and 
product regulations. Translation occurs when new meanings arise or are 
being changed. Through the adaptation work the meanings of places, 
products and brands, menus and so on are constructed. 

Reorganizations are changes in social relations and groups or the creation of 
new groups. Reorganization can occur both at the individual, group and 
nation levels. In addition, reorganization occurs in real groups, such as 
the formation of producer associations and groups on paper,? as they are 
constructed by researchers, market analysts, politicians and others. Both 
forms of reorganization are important, and there is interaction between 
them. Real groups give rise to groups on paper, and vice versa. 

Transformations are innovations or changes of material conditions. Trans- 
formation is related to the material aspect of labeling schemes and mainly 
the products. In addition to the products, means of production and a 
more general understanding of nature can also be taken as a basis for 
transformation. 


The actors’ overall adaptation work can be understood as the sum of the inter- 
dependent practices that occur in the interaction between human translations 
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LOCAL 


Figure 6.1 Dimensions and dynamics in CAW 


Source: Hegnes 2013, 25. 


of meaning, reorganization of social relations and transformation of things 
(materiality) in the tension between the global and the local and between tra- 
dition and innovation, as shown in Figure 6.1. 

As already mentioned, Gls are intended to protect producers, in terms of 
both knowledge and production methods/heritage. De jure, producers should 
have power to decide on their participation and prescribe their products. De 
facto, the systematization of Gls at the EU level means that progressively lower 
stakeholders in the hierarchy are potentially subordinate when they adapt to 
the system. Applying CAW as a heuristic approach will allow us to “identify, 
understand and describe how the adaptations take place, who carries them out, 
what characterizes them, and what consequences and implications they have” 
(Hegnes 2013, xiv). 


Introducing and adapting geographical indication 
to the Norwegian context 


Whereas the Norwegian GI system was developed and adapted according to 
the common European system, the EU system was inspired by existing national 
systems, such as the French AOC (Appellation d’ Origine Contrôlée) and the Ital- 
ian DOC (Denominazione d’ Origine Controllata). The French AOC scheme is 
closely related to the concept of terroir, which dates back to the 13th century 
(Bérard and Marchenay 2008; Barham 2003). In short, a terroir product is char- 
acterized by a specific geographical origin, developed over a long period of 
interaction with the local traditions, local environment and savoir faire. Such 
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factors are considered in applications for an AOC/PDO/PGI label. Although 
the importance of terroir has changed and continues to evolve (Amilien 2011), 
it is beneficial that French manufacturers, the French government and consum- 
ers have a more or less common understanding of the term’s content. In Nor- 
way, there is no equivalent term that emphasizes the dynamic trinity of product, 
people and a specific place, but this does not mean that terroir products did not 
exist in Norway (Hegnes 2012). 


Pre—geographical indication introduction 


Norwegian food traditions had a modest impact during the 19th century 
nation-building process, compared to other parts of Norwegian folk culture 
(Notaker 2000, 2001; Amilien and Stø 2000, 10). After World War II, farm- 
ers’ cooperatives in milk, meat and poultry effectively controlled these mar- 
kets. During 1970-1980, the grocery distribution in Norway was largely an 
independent wholesaler industry. The distribution channel for groceries was 
basically open to all suppliers, and the individual merchant decided the specific 
range of groceries for his shop. During the 1980s, the concentration of the retail 
and the vertical integration between retail and wholesale increased. In combi- 
nation with a soft discount domination of the market, this led to a restrictive 
assortment policy. Until this point, the quality focus was mainly on the national 
and not the regional or local level (Amilien and Hegnes 2004). 

Due to international negotiations and agreements in the 1990s, Norwegian 
food products faced increased competition from foreign imports. To coun- 
ter the competition, Norwegian authorities and other key stakeholders started 
constructing what some described as “mental border protection.” Simply put, 
this strategy aimed to convince Norwegian consumers to choose Norwegian 
products, also termed gastronationalism (DeSoucey 2010). From this point, Nor- 
wegian governmental authorities have promoted a range of different food qual- 
ities and the sale of high-quality food through different labeling schemes. This 
new regime triggered a novel way of thinking about and looking at food that 
emerged in Norway toward the end of the 1990s and beginning of the 2000s. 

The Norwegian turn to new qualities coincides with a growing focus on 
food labeling in Europe over the past two to three decades (Hegnes 2012). This 
European “quality turn” indicates a turn made by consumers, retailers and pro- 
ducers away from standardized products toward alternative qualities (Goodman 
2003). In the Norwegian Agricultural Authority’s strategy work at this time, it 
was a clear goal to base the “mental border protection” on Norwegian com- 
petitive advantage. Among such advantages were explicitly mentioned local 
food traditions and old Norwegian food traditions/food culture and the like 
(Norwegian Ministry of Agriculture 1992). 

Whereas some “quality turns” can be understood as bottom-up processes, 
the Norwegian one was characterized by a top-down initiative. This difter- 
ence implies that what is referred to as the “quality turn” may, in different con- 
texts, cultures and countries, consist of entirely different ways of turning to and 
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constructing alternative qualities (Hegnes 2012; Halkier, James and Strate 2017). 
Introducing and adapting the GI scheme and products is an important example 
of the initiative and mechanisms in the Norwegian turn to new qualities.* 


Post-geographical indication introduction 


A hierarchical division of the administrative responsibility of the Norwegian GI 
system was organized during the implementation. The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food is ascribed the overall responsibility for the system, while the Norwe- 
gian Food Safety Authority and the independent Norwegian Food Branding 
Foundation are attributed to other “lower” areas of responsibility. 

Since their introduction in 2002 until today, the Norwegian scheme and 
its regulation for GIs have been revised a number of times. The revisions are 
interesting and are concrete examples of how actors initiate and perform food- 
cultural adaptation work by adapting to several conditions. While the introduc- 
tion of the regulation is often referred to as having been done by following 
the pattern from the European Union, it became apparent already in the first 
revision in 2003 that it is also translated according to patterns in Norwegian 
food culture. 

The first revision resulted in the inclusion of fish and fishery products in 
the scheme. There were various views on including fish, but the potential of 
branding SfL in the export market, registered as a third-country product under 
the European scheme, was an important and strong motivation for the change. 
What initially seems to be a “narrow” translation to Norwegian conditions 
changes and expands when we consider that stockfish is also related to the 
southern countries, which account for a large proportion of the consumption 
of stockfish from Norway. In this context, the complexity of the food culture 
and the food-cultural adaptation work becomes evident. The Norwegian regu- 
lation is actually adapted to the Norwegian and Italian food cultures at the same 
time — more specifically to producer groups in the Lofoten archipelago above 
the arctic circle and Italian consumers in the Northern part of Italy. 

More generally, the development of the Norwegian GI scheme strongly 
underlines that GI is not only a technical structure but also a political one. 
Within this structure, there is a power struggle between different actors, such 
as when decisions made by the producer groups are closely related to policy 
decisions, which are translated into important internal discussions in producer 
groups (Fonte and Grando 2006). 

The most important adaptation practices in the introductory phase of GIs in 
Norway are translations and reorganizations. The adaptation of meaning through 
translations takes place in the implementation of the European GI system in the 
Norwegian context. Reorganization was also important in achieving a man- 
agement model for the new qualities and the new scheme, adapted to Norwe- 
gian food culture and the Norwegian context. 

A specific vocabulary or language makes it possible to communicate the 
food-cultural understanding that forms the basis for the scheme in the European 
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Union. This understanding involves, inter alia, that the relationship between 
tradition and the food’s place of origin is considered meaningful and impor- 
tant in the product’s quality. In Norway, there is lack of both the vocabulary 
and food-cultural know-how in line with the food-cultural preconditions that 
form the basis for the scheme in the European Union. The work of establishing 
and translating a corresponding vocabulary and understanding in Norwegian 
food culture has therefore been particularly important during the introduc- 
tion, administration and use of the scheme. However the terroir concept does 
not just travel between food cultures through different kinds of translations 
(Barham 2003; Cappeliez 2017). The concept must also be understood as a 
food-cultural category that brings about other adaptive practices. We will now 
elaborate on this in the marine terroir story of SfL. 


Adapting stockfish from Lofoten to Norwegian 
and European geographical indications 


StL is made of winter cod (“skrei”) fished around the Lofoten islands, carefully 
cleaned and prepared before it’s wind dried during the ideal temperatures of 
the winter months. SfL is one of the oldest Norwegian export products and 
definitively an old and famous part of Norwegian cultural heritage. Already in 
the early Middle Ages, it was exchanged and sent to other European countries 
by the Vikings. In 2007, it was granted a PGI in Norway, and in 2014, it was the 
first Norwegian product to receive a European PGI. 

In 1998, the Norwegian Seafood Council (the export office aiming at mar- 
keting fish products)* ordered an analysis of the Italian dry fish market (see 
Mangseth and Teigland 1998), which revealed a strong interest in and recog- 
nition of SfL in Italy. The idea of developing a GI was later discussed among 
the producers of SfL. However, they did not come to an agreement — on the 
one hand, because their own networks and markets were well established and, 
on the other hand, because of existing tensions between some of the local 
producers.” 

After SfL was protected in Norway in 2007, with the acknowledgment of 
“Beskyttelse av Torrfisk fra Lofoten som geografisk betegnelse,”® several actors 
cooperated to submit an application for SfL as a third country in the European 
Union.” First, a request was sent to Innovation Norway,” aiming at getting 
financial support for rewriting the specifications and adapting them to both 
English language and the specific requirements of the European Commission. 
The revised English version of the application was sent to the European Union 
on 8 November 2012, submitted for consultation on 11 December 2013 and 
eventually approved on 22 April 2014. 

Since it was first proposed in 1998, nearly twenty years passed before an 
agreement on, and the fulfillment of, the technical obligations of the GI were 
realized. Despite information and support from the Norwegian Food Branding 
Foundation, this registration period dragged on due to difficulties in under- 
standing the law, gathering and organizing the consortium and collecting all 
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the necessary documentation. The dynamic processes behind strategies of 
GI boost awareness among actors engaged in food production and prepara- 
tion and encourage other actors (government representatives, export council, 
NGOs, etc.) to take an active role in the promotion of the product, including 
its culinary specificities and qualities. To understand the mechanisms behind 
this dynamic, we use CAW as a heuristic model. First, we focus on the history 
of export to describe the contextual frame in which the quality before PDO/ 
PGI was considered, and eventually, we observe the impact of PGI as a quality 
scheme. 


The adaptive evolution of stockfish export 


Historically, the export of stockfish has long been one of the main resources for 
Norwegian society. In Egil’s Saga’ we can read about trade with England around 
875 as “Thorolf had this ship made ready... . And freighted it with dried fish 
and hides, and ermine and gray furs too in abundance, and other peltry such 
as he had gotten from the fell; it was a most valuable cargo” (Egil’s Saga 1240, 
chapter 17). 

Stockfish has always been produced in the northern part of Norway. The 
Lofoten archipelago has played a central role because of its special climate and 
natural conditions. As of 2018, three-quarters of the total volume of stockfish 
comes from the Lofoten archipelago. In the 1300s, several orders of the king 
emphasize the importance of the production of dried fish in Norway, which 
brought a large amount of money to the kingdom. However, between the end 
of the 1200s and 1715, there was no direct trade between foreigners and the 
Lofoten Islands, because foreign vessels were not allowed to go up north to col- 
lect fish (as King Hakon Hákonsson had conferred on Bergen the monopoly 
of trade to the north). Foreigners had to stop in Bergen, and the city became a 
fundamental link not only in stockfish trade but also in the construction of the 
stockfish quality grade. While the quality of the stockfish from Finnmark (in 
the most northern part of Norway) was defined by its weight, the SfL (south of 
Finnmark) was differentiated by the German Hanseatic tradesmen by its length, 
taste and leanness to obtain different prices. 

In the Middle Ages, stockfish was exchanged against clothes, wine or wheat 
from the southern part of Europe and sent to England, the Netherlands and 
the Vatican or to France for centuries. But both Italy and Nigeria also played a 
major role in the more recent development of trade for SfL over the last cen- 
tury, with fluctuations from period to period. The main differences between 
Italy and Nigeria are related to the trade agreements and the quality dimension. 
First, the two markets do not build on the same premises, as the stockfish trade 
with Africa is based on the exchange of stockfish against palm oil, including 
prices strongly regulated by states (Konow 1945, 22-24), while the pillar of the 
Italian market is tradesmen, who include such agents as producers, exporters 
and importers. Second, West-African countries imported, until recently, types 
or parts of stockfish that the Italian market was not demanding, such as heads 
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(as West-African eaters cooked stockfish in stews mixed with red pepper). In 
Italy, stockfish was a quite regular product, bought and consumed by common 
households as a sort of low-price food. However, it had to be of high quality 
since it was in competition with local products such as eggs or meat. Stockfish 
is found in numerous parts of Italy, often following several recipes and ways of 
preparation and consequently using different types and quality of dried fish. 
Especially in the northern part of Italy, where thin fish is appreciated, the qual- 
ity of SfL has a higher status than standard stockfish from Norway (Konow 
1945, 17), while the consumers in southern Italy use a cheaper and thicker type 
of fish (Martinussen, Richardsen and Ulve 2000, 200). Quality was an impera- 
tive part of the Northern Italian market for stockfish, which was long led by 
a few well-structured and efficient exporters in Bergen (Egils Saga 1240, 68), 
with the consequence that, since the end of the 1980s, Northern Italy has been 
the main importer of SfL. But Lofoten is nowadays experiencing a “quality 
turn” and a new approach to stockfish from the Nigerian market interested in 
higher-quality products. 

This brief historical overview can be understood as translations, reorganiza- 
tions and transformations. First, we have seen that previously each country had its 
own translation of the term tørrfisk, sometimes based on the original meaning 
of the word (i.e., dried fish) and on phonetics, such as “stockfish” or the Ital- 
ian “stoccafisso.” Nevertheless, we also find other concepts, such as the baccala, 
from Piero Qverini, an Italian artisan from Venezia who ended up for several 
months in Lofoten in the winter of 1432 after a shipwreck. The story of Qver- 
ini is used at a basic reference in the GI’ application because of the memory 
of his Norwegian travel preserved in the Vatican Apostolic Library (Querini 
1533). Baccala is still used in the Venice area, often mixed with baccalao, and 
back in Norway, underlining a dynamic influence of translation. Second, our 
overview shows the necessity of a strong reorganization of social networks and 
previous agreements, such as the state regulation for the Nigeria market. The 
relation between traders and importers for the Italian market is also recon- 
sidered through the lens of the consortium. Third, new ways of transporting 
the dried fish, by road and not by sea for example, did necessitate transforma- 
tion and innovation impacting the fish consumption. To elaborate further on 
the FD-GI-CAW nexus, we focus specifically on the evolution of the quality 
dimension. 


Pre-protected geographical indication quality 


In terms of technical concepts, the quality of PGI SfL is defined in market and 
statistical material as “round fish from Lofoten.”*” However this broad defini- 
tion actually includes several types of quality. Although the two main quality 
categories of stockfish are defined as “first (prima)” and “second (secunda)” (as 
shown in Table 6.1), Martinussen, Richardsen and Ulve (2000, 199) describe 
altogether twelve quality categories already used by the Hanseatic commer- 


cial system and based on the market place, length, weight, quantity of fish per 
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Table 6.1 Older quality categories for Stockfish from Lofoten 


Name — either describing the fish or referring to a Quality criteria 
market place Size — length or quantity of fish per kg 


Variants within prime quality — stockfish from Lofoten 


Ragno More than 60 cm 

Westre Magro 50/60 cm 60/80 cm 
Westre Demi Magro 50/60 cm 60/80 cm 
Grand Premier 60/80 cm 
Westre Courant 75-80 fish per 50 kg 
Westre Piccolo 100-120 fish per 50 kg 
Westre Ancona 75-80 fish per 50 kg 
Hollender 58-63 fish per 50 kg 
Bremen 50-55 fish per 50 kg 
Lub 40-45 fish per 50 kg 


Variants within second quality — stockfish from Lofoten 


Italia Grande 50-60 fish per 50 kg 
Italia Grande Magro 60-65 fish per 50 kg 
Italia Medio 75-80 fish per 50 kg 
Italia Medio Magro 75-80 fish per 50 kg 
Italia Piccolo 100-120 fish per 50 kg 


Source: Authors” elaboration on data available in Martinussen, Richardsen and Ulve 2000. 


kilogram, as well as the sound of the dried fish when it was knocked (a feature 
which is not in the table). 

Importers and consumers from Northern Italy have a deep knowledge of 
the products from Lofoten. “Ragno,” a thin round fish, has always been highly 
praised, as leanness is a mark of delicacy in the northern part of Italy. Until the 
1900s, all discarding (quality grading) of SfL took place in the export ports, 
mainly in Bergen. Today the grading history is described in the PGI regulation 
to highlight the increasingly objective quality assessment: 


The knowledge of grading is vital to the quality of the end product. Grad- 
ing requires in-depth knowledge and is done by so-called “discarders”. His- 
torically speaking, the quality assessment is a skill which has been handed 
down through generations in families and/or companies. Formerly, grad- 
ers were trained in the company with which they were associated, while 
lately theoretical grader training has been established for the industry. . . . 
This knowledge is essential in order to obtain good quality of “Torrfisk 


fra Lofoten”.!! 


In this perspective, the hierarchy of qualities was actually reduced already before 
SfL obtained a PGI by simplifying the old Hanseatic system of prima and secunda 
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types of fish, based on size and weight. Furthermore, before the PGI, the name 
of “the Lofoten archipelago” functioned as “a mark of quality” itself. Organiza- 
tions of trade networks, between Norwegian and Italian families, or agents and 
producers, based on trust and knowledge, were both endorsing and reinforcing 
this mark of quality. 


Post-protected geographical indication quality 


Translations turned out to be central also after the PGI, as social practices, and 
particularly practices concerning the market and distribution abroad sometimes 
develop a different understanding of the stockfish concept, and consequently, a 
second translation of the original term can be a major issue in defining quality. 
In Italy, for example, where the term stoccafisso appears to be the literal transla- 
tion, the secretary of the PGI tørrfisk fra Lofoten’s consortium noticed that most 
Italian dealers use the name which designates the best quality of dried fish, 
ragno, as the standard name of dried fish. Thus, the term ragno became synony- 
mous with dried fish when it originally meant a high-end product. This trans- 
lation problem creates an imbalance in the Italian market, where the different 
qualities are no longer communicated and valued by consumers, whereas the 
prices are originally quite different. The secretary of the PGI consortium there- 
fore concludes that everyone must stop speaking “their own language” and that 
the different Norwegian and Italian actors must agree on a common language. 


Italians use a term that does not correspond to Norwegian content of the 
term.... They talk about Ragno, but it really means just dried fish. It does 
not matter about quality. So Stockfish producers should have a discussion 
and see if we need to spend so much time and energy to have so many 
categories. ... maybe we should go down to 3 categories. We also wonder 
if we would have our own category called “dry fish from Lofoten PGI.” 


While the linguistic aspect is quite easy, as everyone adapted and appropriated 
the Norwegian concept of torrfisk, with reference either to the quality of the 
product (dried fish) or to its form (stock) in different languages and pronun- 
ciation, the translation of knowledge into juridical terms was far more chal- 
lenging. The authors of the product regulation specifications had to translate 
local knowledge and culture as well as know-how of the fisheries and process 
of drying and qualifying cod into a technical language. “Atlantic cod captured 
around Lofoten and Vesterálen from January through April” had to be defined 
in concrete geographical terms and the “territories” to be delimitated on a map, 
as local ways of describing the fishing place, were not detailed enough in the 
Norwegian product regulation. 

In the Norwegian regulation for PGI for SfL'* we can read on the second 
section of the chapter about the geographical area: “Lofoten consists of the 
municipalities Flakstad, Moskenes, Rost, Vestvågøy, Værøy and Vågan.” In the 
European regulation for the PGI, we can read in the second section about 
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geographical area a detailed description of the place (e.g., “between © 010900 
to © 016°08’ and N 67°00’ to N69°30’ in the following ICES-location”), with 
concrete geographical references illustrated by a map. '* 

When it comes to natural conditions, the Norwegian regulation for the PGI 
contains three or four sentences about the perfect climate for drying fish and 
the unicity of the place. Otherwise, the European product regulation is made 
more scientific and technic and turned to be almost one page,” beginning with 
“Temperature, precipitation, wind, sun and snow are all factors vital to the dry- 
ing process. Because of the Gulf Stream, winters in Lofoten are mild with an 
average temperature of between -0.8 to +2.2 °C from January to April, and dry 
spring with a total precipitation of 132 to 108 mm.” 

The most challenging translation is obviously the grading part, as experts 
recognize the quality of the stockfish from the sound the fish makes when it 
is knocked. This tacit and incorporated know-how is traditionally learned by 
doing, from generation to generation. It is demanding to have it translated into 
technical concepts and words. The European specification on SfL took up the 
challenge, and we can read that standardization and determination of normative 
standards for manufacturing and grading have come in recent times. Recently, 
there has also been established discarder training for the industry, which consists 
of theoretical education as well as practical training in the companies.!€ 

The quality dimension was also adapted and restricted to “a golden colour 
on the skin and a size between 40-90 cm.” Because of the PGI specifications, 
the consortium decided to use the size and thickness of the fish and to adapt to 
the Norwegian standards: 


Torrfisk fra Lofoten of the Prima category shall be virtually flawless with 
a natural shape and open belly... . Torrfisk fra Lofoten of the Second cat- 
egory can have small, but not significant flaws. 

Torrfisk fra Lofoten is to be sorted into various quality groups accord- 
ing to the Norwegian Industry standard for classification of stockfish, NBS 
30-01. Important criteria for further grading into quality groups are the 
size/weight and thickness of the fish." 


We also note a material transformation as a result of the work on agreeing to 
the product regulation. Stockfish was usually stored on wooden pallets and 
sold “just like this,” but will now be “packed in jute or cardboard.’ The PGI 
product obviously has to be differentiated from the non-PGI, but the material 
transformation can vary: as some Italian consumers call it, “the one packed in 
plastic with black lettering.” 

Moreover, the GI for a product which developed through several centuries 
of export tradition necessarily demanded a reorganization of social relationships.” 
The cooperation within the PGI consortium changed traditions and routines 
for several producers who were used to having their own networks and car- 
rying out their own business practices. All members had to collaborate on 
the PGI, at least through the consortium but also with other actors. A few 
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producers of SfL are still not in the PGI consortium, because they do not want 
to join it. However, in the near future, the consortium will increase from eight- 
een to twenty members.” The PGI consortium covers about 80 percent of 
all stockfish producers in Lofoten. There are mainly fish processors, as sixteen 
of them buy fish and often produce stockfish as a part of their business, but 
also two companies buy stockfish only from other producers and trade with 
national and foreign actors. 

The PGI consortium, together with other stakeholders, markets actors and 
regional public organizations, aims for a better use and promotion of the SfL 
PGI. The PGI consortium also plans to improve the use of the PGI label in 
the Italian market, discussing alternative models for cooperation with actors on 
the Italian market.*! This will certainly change the landscape of the traditional 
relationships between Norwegian and Italian actors. Moreover, they also plan 
transformations, especially innovation, by thinking about increasing the process- 
ing phase and proposing consumers get “ready to eat” products instead of full 
dry fish that needs to be irrigated (eight to twenty days) before it can be eaten. 
Nevertheless, the PGI label and the PGI as a marketing tool are still slightly vis- 
ible, and it seems that most producers still use their traditional network. 

To sum up this short description of the evolution overview of stockfish qual- 
ity, we see that the several-centuries-old SfL also had to go through at least three 
types of adaptation. The works of translations are to be seen at the local level, 
because the product itself got a new meaning by its public acknowledgment; 
at the national level for similar reasons but essentially because of the value of 
national cultural heritage; and eventually at the international level, where trans- 
lations directly affect the product definition itself. The works of reorganizations, 
which concern changes in social relations and groups, are especially interesting 
at the local level, where producers have to cooperate and agree, while they actu- 
ally have been competing with each other for centuries. The reorganization of 
the “foreign link of the distribution chain”, including Italian sellers, fishmongers 
and Italian consumers, also changed after the new definition of quality imposed 
by the European quality schemes. The relationships between researchers, food 
authorities, communal and national stakeholders and producers must also be 
considered as a dynamic of change, especially because the whole process of 
applying for the GI began after a research study ordered by the Innovation Nor- 
way office. Getting a PGI also demands several innovations of material conditions 
or works of transformations, like the new packaging (including a differentiation 
of packaging between local consumers, national consumers, tourists in Norway 
and foreign consumers in foreign countries), the development of new ready to 
eat products and a reconsideration of the traditional criteria for fish quality. 


Conclusion 


As this book shows more broadly, adapting the GI system to foreign or histori- 
cally unfamiliar institutional and cultural conditions is increasingly common- 
place as GI expands to new territories. Over the last two decades, GIs have 
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been strongly promoted outside of their “traditional” Western frame, not only 
to support rural development but also to be more visible on the global quality 
food market. As Calboli puts it, 


In particular, countries in Asia, Africa, and South America have adopted, 
to date, national policies on GIs and taken part in the discussion of the 
WTO Doha Development Agenda. In the past decade, provisions related 
to GI protection have also become an important component of bilateral 
and plurilateral international trade agreements (FTAs) between countries 
from all continents. 


(2017, 4) 


In this chapter, we have addressed whether GI is a universal tool for local 
socioeconomic development and the democratization of agri-food and fish. 
Based on our general description and analysis of the Norwegian GI system 
and the product-specific case of SfL, our conclusion is that GI is not such a 
universal tool. Once it’s been adopted, it needs to be adapted. The tailoring to 
specific food-cultural contexts and the necessary adaptation work further leads 
to intended and unintended consequences. 

We have shown that the Norwegian GI evolution and the protection of SfL 
can be understood as a chain of adaptations and adaptive practices. The adap- 
tations are necessary to unite the dynamic ordering of modern global WTO 
regulations and national food systems with the food-cultural status of traditional 
local products. Our approach, to analyze the potential of GI as a tool for FD, has 
thus been in line Hassanein’s claim that “Food democracy is about citizens — in 
the broad, denizen sense of the word — determining agri-food policies and prac- 
tices locally, regionally, nationally, and globally” (Hassanein 2008, 289). 

We have shown that the consequences of the adaptation work are, to vary- 
ing degrees, in line with the ambitions of the scheme. Our study shows that 
new vocabulary and new food-cultural knowledge makes it possible to com- 
municate and understand links between food, people and place, which have 
previously not been emphasized, such as Norwegian food culture. It appears, 
however, that the adaptation work also promotes innovation and sometimes 
alienates producers from their own products over the course of the application 
process, which conflicts with the aim of preserving knowledge. The adapta- 
tion work also includes adjusting the product name. Moreover the demarca- 
tion of geographical origin and the issue of borders (Hegnes, forthcoming) 
are also questions of adaptation. We noticed how the coastal boundaries were 
“translated” and delimited from the national to the European application. This 
is consistent, to varying degrees, with the intention of giving sufficient infor- 
mation to consumers and preserving important knowledge about Norwegian 
food culture. Another consequence of the adaptation work is that it plays a part 
in products becoming more similar, which again results in fewer product types 
or qualities. This also conflicts with the scheme’s aim of contributing to an 
increased variety of foodstuffs. 
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As a whole, the scheme is often described as being modeled according to the 
European system. However, understanding it as a consequence of the adapta- 
tion work emphasizes the dynamic of the scheme, which appears to be a tailor- 
made Norwegian model with a European profile. Balance is then a key issue: If 
the scheme is excessively adapted to the Norwegian context, it may risk losing 
its credibility and validity in the European Union. If the Norwegian system is 
excessively adapted to the European scheme, it may be perceived as cumber- 
some and meaningless for Norwegian producers, retailers and consumers. 

In matter of food democracy (FD), one of the most important impacts of the 
quality schemes of the SfL is undoubtedly at the communication level. Both 
the process linked to the application for a PGI and the acceptance create an 
interesting and quite transparent arena for knowledge exchange. The fact that 
only a few actors take part in the debate is nevertheless problematic as it makes 
the process exclusive, although this is obviously not due to an undemocratic 
system but instead to a lack of interest (especially from the consumer side). 
A similar mechanism is also apparent at the system level. The influence of the 
European scheme system on the Norwegian one is generally less about the 
expression of power and more about its passive structuring role, or model of 
power (Braten 1973). However, regardless of whether the power mechanisms 
are actively expressed or passive structuring, their effect is important the poten- 
tial of GI as a tool for local socioeconomic development and the democratiza- 
tion of agri-food and fish. 

The food-cultural adaptation work of Gls gives voice to and empowers local 
actors and subordinated groups, but it can at the same time be seen as an instru- 
ment that hampers democratic forms of development. The implementation and 
establishment of Gls in Norway have been parts of a food-cultural evolution 
over the last twenty years, when focus on the combination of food, people and 
places has played a central role. In this last perspective of enlightenment, the 
process is a step toward better common knowledge, which is an implicit pillar 
of democracy. GI may thus be a tool for local socioeconomic development and 
democratization of agri-food and fishery if the schemes are carefully adapted 
to the national food culture and if the food cultures are carefully adapted to 
the scheme. However, in sum, so far, the Norwegian GI scheme and the case of 


SfL show that GI is a double-edged tool for local socioeconomic development 
and FD. 


Notes 


1 The Strength2food project received funding from the European Union’s Horizon 2020 
research and innovation program under grant agreement No. 678024. 

2 Groups on paper can be understood to be in line with Bourdieu and Hacking’s under- 
standing of, respectively, “classes on paper” (Bourdieu 1985, 725) and “making up peo- 
ple” (Hacking 2007). 

3 This section is partly based on Hegnes and Gustavsen (2017). 

Quotation from their webpage: “The Norwegian Seafood Council (NSC) aims to 

increase the value of Norwegian seafood resources. We do this through market insights, 


+= 
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market development, market risk management and reputational risk management in select 
markets around the world.” https://en.seafood.no/about-norwegian-seafood-council/ 
about-us/ (Accessed: 19 September 2018) 

5 Personal interviews with members of the consortium in 2005 (Fondation Franco- 
Norvégienne project) and in 2018 within the Strength2food project. 

6 The original law from 11 December 2007, FOR-2007-12-11-1814, was revised as 
FOR-2012-06-29-694. 

7 Interview with Nina Wernes Hegdahl, lawyer responsible for GIs at Matmerk (4 Octo- 
ber 2017). 

8 An agency who “is the Norwegian Government’s most important instrument for inno- 
vation and development of Norwegian enterprises and industry.” www.innovasjonnorge. 
no/en/start-page/ 

9 The Egil Saga manuscript is a family Icelandic Saga from 1240 ce, which documents 
the life of the farmer and viking Egil Skallagrimsson and his family. 

10 For example, in http://seafood.no/markedsinnsikt/apne-rapporter/manedsstatistikk/ 

11 Regulation (EU) No. 1151/2012 of the European Parliament and of the Council on 
quality schemes for agricultural products and foodstuffs. http://eur-lex.europa.eu/Lex 
UriServ/LexUriServ.do?uri=OJ:C:2013:361:0010:0012:EN:PDF 

12 Interview with Anne Karine Statle, 29 November 2017. min. 53.15 

13 Forskrift om Torrfisk fra Lofoten FOR-2007-12-11-1814 

14 Regulation (EU) No. 1151/2012 of the European Parliament and of the Council on 
quality schemes for agricultural products and foodstuffs. http://eur-lex.europa.eu/Lex 
UriServ/LexUriServ.do?uri=OJ:C:2013:361:0010:0012:EN:PDF 

15 Ibid. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Information from the PGI consortium underlines that they are working for a third cat- 
egory, which could be “other,” but one that only the PGI product could use. (Authors 
interviews, 29 November 2017). 

18 Ibid. 

19 Interview with Nina Wernes Hegdahl, lawyer responsible for GIs at Matmerk (4 Octo- 
ber 2017) 

20 Personal interviews with Rune Stokvold, chairman of the Torrfisk fra Lofoten con- 
sortium, 2 January 2018, and Anne Karin Statle, secretary of Torrfisk fra Lofoten and 
project leader of “Lofoten Mat”, a network of local food producers, 29 November 2017. 

21 Personal interviews with Rune Stokvold, chairman of the Torrfisk fra Lofoten consor- 
tium, 2 January 2018. 
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7 The decline of the French 
label of origin wine 


Romain Blancaneaux 


Introduction 


Under neoliberal globalization, geographical indication (GI) is often regarded 
as a tool for revitalizing agricultural communities through the reappropriation 
of local spaces, cultures and practices and through granting higher incomes 
to their users. However contemporary, this idea is historically rooted in the 
emergence of the concept of certifications for place-based products. As a 
product of the first half of the 20th century, the establishment of the denomi- 
nation of origin (DO — in this chapter used as a form of GI) wines in France 
stabilized the market and restored confidence after decades of uncertainty 
and fraud (Garcia-Parpet 2009, 9-21; Stanziani 2003a, 2003b). Differentiating 
them from common wines and placing them under the interventionist super- 
vision of the state because of chronic overproduction, the institutionalization 
of DO wines created a model for excellence in standards and promotion 
while allowing producers to control their own regulation. It was based on a 
conception of quality that stressed the importance of “a term untranslatable 
in any other language, terroir: a proof of a social and historical specificity, 
evoking equally qualities of the soil, the climate, and of traditional practices 
[that lend the market] a stable social structure” (Garcia-Parpet 2009, 14). For 
wine producers who agreed to comply with collectively set regulations for 
traditional practices and quality, both in their vineyards and their wineries, the 
DO appellations seemed to offer levels of sales and incomes commensurate 
with their extra effort and know-how (Unwin 1996, 315-316). For most of 
the 20th century, these kind of GI wines! abided by the exclusive orienta- 
tion of this concept, such that by 1970, GI wines were produced in relatively 
modest amounts — covering only 20.1 percent of the national vineyard area 
and constituting 15.4 percent of production (Humbert 2011, 571, 580) — and 
sold in small quantities (3 liters per capita per year) (Arnaud 1991, 6). The 
scarcity and singularity of GI wines arose out of a narrow historical structure 
of the wine market, the classification of 1855 (classement de 1855), which 
circumscribed GI wine along the predilections of experts in the wine sector 
with shared social standing and distinctively historical production practices 
(Garcia-Parpet 2009, 15). 
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In the early 1970s, the sale of GI wines was carried out through traditional 
small-scale distribution rather than large-scale logistics (Bartoli and Boulet 
1989, 554). Too expensive to ensure sufficient stock and profitability for large- 
scale retailers, GI wines, or the “‘grand crus’ wines,” had been nearly absent 
from their shelves (Bartoli and Boulet 1989, 556). For vine growers, however, 
access to a GI label was seen as a consecration, a guarantee of economic and 
symbolic success that would only increase with the age and the reputation of 
the vineyard (Garcia-Parpet 2009, 12, 20) as long as traditional standards were 
upheld. These conditions allowed consumers to develop confidence in the DO 
concept and encouraged producers to reinforce the use of the label (Fourcade 
2012, 528). By shaping the behavior of producers and consumers alike, the 
GI label created a commercial institution that was firmly in place by the time 
the European Economic Community (EEC) adopted a regulatory framework 
for wine. Following common regulations and procedures shared by other sec- 
tors, wine was controlled by a common market organization (CMO); the wine 
CMO was established based on preexisting national institutional structures and 
regulations designed to monitor all aspects of wine production. By 1970, and 
through intergovernmental discussions at the EEC level, French negotiators 
and experts were able to win regional recognition for their national legislation 
and regulation. In fact, the EEC modeled European categories of wines after 
the French concept of quality wine produced in specific regions (QWPSR) 
(Smith, de Maillard and Costa 2007, 80). 

About forty years later, the GI model of excellence inspired by French GI 
wines has surprisingly been destabilized, including in many areas where it orig- 
inated. In contrast with the 1970s, when purpose and motivation seemed self- 
evident, a growing malaise has emerged in recent years toward labeling that 
has affected GI wine producers and consumers alike (Garcia-Parpet 2009, 11). 
After periods of historically low prices and their wider availability at discount 
and large-scale distribution outlets, sales of GI wine have reached a level of 
mass consumption not discernible from that of table wines (ONIVINS 1994, 
140). Indeed, shares of table wine in total production had fallen from 85 percent 
to 48 percent between 1969 and 1992, while GI wines had become domi- 
nant (ONIVINS 1998, 61). Perhaps because of this “success,” a growing seg- 
ment of certified GI wine producers began to feel that the use of this label 
no longer provided adequate remuneration. “Some French producers do not 
feel rewarded, neither by the work methods nor by the farming choices pre- 
scribed by the historically established quality standards such as the ‘classement de 
Bordeaux of 1855, and geographical indications” (Garcia-Parpet 2009, 11). An 
increasing number of winegrowers are shifting to table wine production and 
abandoning the GI label that, ironically, was designed to serve as a better alter- 
native to this type of wine. For the past ten years, some table wines have gener- 
ated such good returns to former GI wine producers that many who produce 
a local-type wine (uncertified but following various appellations: department, 
zone or varietal) can command higher prices than comparable GI wines (de 
Cantenac 2005, 65). As stated by the French Interprofessional Office for Wines 
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(Office National Interprofessionnel des Vins, ONIVINS), the public institution in 
charge of the wine sector in France: “There is thus no more immediate align- 
ment for the consumer between spontaneous perception of respective qualities 
of the various categories of wines, and their price. It is estimated today that a 
third of the GI production is in direct competition with table and local wines 
in the domestic market” (ONIVINS 2003, 16). 

At the European level, the Gl-based classification between wine categories 
has proven itself to be obsolete and overwhelming for consumers (4,200 Gls 
for wines in Europe, 466 in France alone), and poorly aligned with the World 
Trade Organization (WTO) Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual Property 
Rights (TRIPs) agreement that the European Union signed in 1994 (Allaire 
et al. 2005, 3). Accordingly, in order to meet and protect “consumer-oriented 
measures,” the European Union proposed a “simplification of wine classifica- 
tion” through a new scheme bearing “clearer, simpler and more transparent 
rules as well as WTO-TRIPS compatibility,” which was to be implemented 
through CMO reform (European Commission 2006). In 2007, the French 
negotiators and experts accepted this scheme, abandoning the system that their 
peers had helped establish decades earlier. This situation raises questions about 
the integrity of the GI label and the excellence associated with GI wine pro- 
duction. What happens when Gls grow perpetually? What if a substantial share 
of the products is labeled in ways that become increasingly incomprehensible 
to the public and international market? What happens when the exclusive- 
ness of Gls is replaced by inclusivity? Because of its long-term evolution, the 
case of French GI wines provides a background for questioning GI as a tool 
for managing commoditization and democratically controlling the impacts of 
neoliberal globalization on agri-food. This comes into relief in the case of 
French wine, where GI was framed well in a domestic, national context but 
grew increasingly complex, contradictory and ineffective as the consumer base 
expanded to the rest of Europe and the world, where the framework provided 
by the WTO has been prevailing. 

This chapter offers a compelling counterargument that even in the bastions 
of GI policy — the iconic case of French GI wine — GI does not readily repre- 
sent a safeguard against the negative effects of neoliberal globalization. Further- 
more, the evolution of French GI wines speaks to the paradoxical outcome that 
expansion of GI products is not a linearly positive or virtuous development but 
rather an accumulation of stakeholders whose strategic behavior must be man- 
aged by evolving institutions. By examining the tensions between the national 
and international scales of action, this chapter tackles a wider problem. 

While one may contend that the raw proliferation of GI wines is the decisive 
factor in the deterioration of quality associated with the DO label, it would be 
erroneous not to consider the effects of the scope of the regulation itself. As 
developed by microhistorians (Revel 1989, 1996), the effects-of-scales method 
permits us to see how rationales deployed at a smaller spatial level (France) 
do not produce the same results at a larger spatial level (Europe). Following 
this framework, the research in this chapter is based on the consultation of 
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existing documents, such as professional journals and official texts, and twenty 
semi-structured interviews conducted between 2011 and 2014 with current 
and former officials of the European Union, the French Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, the French Fraud Service and Control and the National Institute for the 
Denomination of Origin (INAO). 

The chapter contends that the emergence of GI initially fortified wine pro- 
ducers against liberal measures and state intervention. In the 1970s, in the nas- 
cent European Community, the French concept of DO provided the basis for 
shaping the common regulatory framework thus protecting wine producers’ 
institutional independence and intellectual property. In the following two dec- 
ades, the expansion of, and demand for, the production of French GI wines 
went hand in hand with the international validation of the French concept. 
However, beginning with the 1990s, a dilution of DO principles and gradual 
subordination to the French state, and the European Union can be seen as the 
price paid for the “success” of the GI. Simultaneously, a change in the produc- 
tion and reception of French expertise on wine-related issues has cast into 
doubt the potential for public GI institutions to objectively and fairly serve as 
arbiters of agri-food heritage. 


The development of “place of origin” as a market norm 
against economic liberalism and state intervention 


In the first half of the 20th century, GI wines rose to prominence as a response 
to decades of rampant economic liberalization, market instability, weak profit 
margins and exposure to risk that public interventions had been unable to miti- 
gate. In France, this situation engendered a specific notion of GI that was later 
adopted throughout the European Union. 


A reaction against unprecedented economic and symbolic upheaval 


In the 18th century, wine quality was associated with the accumulated reputa- 
tion of international merchants whose actions conferred on their wines impor- 
tant symbolic and economic capital. The growth of this class of merchant was 
linked to the handling of structural and political conditions, such as shipping 
costs and export tariffs, that conditioned wine trade at the time. This situa- 
tion prompted segments of the agrarian bourgeoisie to invest in winemaking 
techniques that eventually permitted the production of quality wines at desired 
prices. The net result was that this quality production achieved higher enough 
prices to offset the shipping costs and tariffs that affected the wine sector. In 
France, the Bordeaux-area wines benefited most from this move (Butel 1963; 
Pijassou 1970). Their reputation was ratified through the classement de 1855 
that, employing local names (or criis) for the first time, differentiated superior 
quality wines from lower-grade wines. This local-name-based differentiation 
bestowed upon these wines a quality status that implicitly pitted them against 
other types of wines. 
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By the middle of the 19th century, however, the liberalization of trade and 
production practices associated with processes initiated by laissez-faire liberal- 
ism gradually upended the status quo. Additionally, the diffusion of railroads 
and the lowering of international trade tariffs contributed to the rationaliza- 
tion of the wine market inside and outside of France. These structural changes 
prompted the intensification of trade in ordinary wine production as local pro- 
ducers found ordinary wines economically more attractive than cris wines. In 
that period, powdery mildew and phylloxera epidemics further engendered a 
rise in prices that helped even ordinary wines achieve high price points (Cadier 
1972, 21). As these epidemics caused wine shortages, unconventional winemak- 
ing practices developed to exploit high prices, such as employing dried fruits or 
chemicals to inflate production volumes (Stanziani 2003a, 2003b). 

The development of GI arose, in this nexus, as a reaction to the liberalization 
of wine production and trade. Although the phylloxera crisis ended by the turn 
of the century, alternative winemaking practices persisted, reducing outlets for 
genuine grape wine producers, let alone high-quality criis wines. Moreover, as 
some wine merchants tried to unfairly benefit from the fame of classified crás 
(Stanziani 2003b), conflict emerged with wine producers. They organized in 
unions and called for the state to implement legal measures to protect “natu- 
ral wines” (vins naturels), made of fresh grapes, from “false wines” (faux vins) 
(Stanziani 2003b, 164). Included in these demands were measures to prevent 
the swapping of wine and/or grapes from lesser-known areas to renowned 
regions. In 1905, the government passed the Law on Frauds and created the 
Fraud Control Service and the Designation of Regional Origin (Appellations 
d’ Origine regionale) to protect quality wines. Even then, the limited success of 
the implemented measures became apparent in the continued conflict between 
merchants and local producer unions, the inability of local appellate courts to 
address escalating conflicts and the multiplication of unwarranted appellations. 
Progressively, this resulted in a regionalization of viticulture control. 

As wine professionals sought to manage their markets and maintain inde- 
pendence from ineffective state interventions, a coalition of stakeholders pro- 
moted the creation of a new category of wines, known as the Designation of 
Origin (Appellations d’ Origine Contrôlée or AOC). Although the name was not 
dramatically different from predecessor appellations, the governance was. This 
new system, created in 1935, was regulated by a centralized, professional body 
known as the Comité National des Appellations d’ Origine des Vins et Eaux-de- Vie 
or CNAO, which was renamed in 1947 as the Institut National des Appellations 
d’ Origine Contrôlée (INAO), and was endowed with the ability to certify wine 
producers and their products and to regulate markets (Garcia-Parpet 2004, 74). 


International endorsement of specificities 


Created as an opposition to the liberalization of markets and haphazard 
state intervention, the establishment of the DO regulatory system rested on 
the fundamental contribution of different categories of experts, principally 
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agronomists, lawyers and geographers (Roger 2010, 1096-1098). Among them, 
lawyers had long positioned themselves at the center of the process of “con- 
struction of quality,” starting with the 1851 Act on a More Effective Repression 
of Certain Frauds in the Sale of Goods, with oversight at different levels of the 
juridical system (Stanziani 2003b, 173). Repeated falsifications of quality led 
lawyers to push for measures against “false wines,” which led to the 1905 con- 
cept of Denomination of Regional Origin and the establishment of the Fraud 
Control Service. In the wake of the government’s inability to effectively define 
the areas eligible for GI wine production, lawyers reemerged to play a central 
role in appellate courts’ efforts to define local “fair and traditional practices” in 
1919 (Stanziani 2003b). By supplementing their legal credentials by teaming up 
with agronomists and geographers, these experts reinforced their position and 
legitimacy within the field and provided more differentiated instruments for 
protecting regional specificities. Furthermore, CNAO and later INAO were 
allowed to maintain autonomy from the state and wine producers. They could 
draft statutory orders and recruit their own agents (agronomists and lawyers 
alike) without government approval and interference, even as far as to place 
fraud agents under its brigade of control of DO (brigade de contróle des appella- 
tions d’origine). 

As the EEC was established in the late 1950s, differences among the GI sys- 
tems became not only evident but also a source of contestation (Barthe 1988). 
Compared to the French, the German system was not as centralized, and its 
quality adjudication scheme was based exclusively on the degree of alcohol 
content present in wine. The Italian structure, for its part, was by far the most 
liberal among those of the wine-producing countries and characterized by the 
presence of only a few appellations. In the meantime and facing limited alter- 
natives, French experts were able to strongly position their conception of DO 
wine, not only at the International Organization for Vine and Wine (OIV) — an 
institution concerned with technical and scientific aspects of winemaking — but 
also at the “Lisbon agreements” of 1958 (Jacquet 2005). Given the progressive 
success in achieving international recognition, the French conception of DO 
wine was eventually adopted by the EEC as well. Simultaneously, the produc- 
tion and sales of French GI wines grew significantly. 


Productive and institutional expansion: the strength of 
the French conception of denomination of origin 


The newly formed EEC emerged as a favorable ground for the legitimation 
of French legal experts. Simultaneously, the French concept of DO wines 
remained popular despite the decline of wine consumption. 


A sprawling network of French legal experts 


As the EEC was formed, its Wine Division had to formulate a CMO for the 
sector. To ensure the EEC’s operational capability and legitimate its expertise 
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and authority, civil servants were recruited among administrators and profes- 
sionals familiar with the wine sector regulations (Scheinmann and Feld 1972, 
123). These recruits tended to maintain close ties with their home bureaucra- 
cies, and these bureaucrats brought with them “baggage of preconceived ideas, 
outlooks and prejudices, many of them of a specific national nature” (Cockfield 
1994, 109; Scheinman 1966, 761). This form of recruitment allowed individual 
member states to maintain various levels of influence that encouraged secto- 
rial and national cultures to take root in the EEC (Balint, Bauer and Knill 
2008, 683). One result was the development of a shared understanding between 
French representatives and European civil servants that ultimately allowed the 
French DO concept to prevail in the Wine Division. This result, however, was 
not preordained. 

The first statutory texts for the organization of the European wine sector 
brought together national delegations eager to defend their views and domestic 
systems. The important status held by the French Fraud Service, INAO and 
the Ministry of Agriculture allowed their representatives not only membership 
in the French delegation but also significant influence to sway the European 
model toward the nascent French model of DO wine. The first step, however, 
was to ensure that the domestic French system would emerge from the nego- 
tiations unscathed. Ultimately, the Treaty of Rome (1958) stated that a supra- 
national market organization could replace a national organization only if it 
guaranteed a framework equivalent to existing regulations (Treaty establishing 
the European Economic Community 1957, articles 39, 42, 43).? The Treaty 
basically left the French GI wine organization untouched under the newly 
created European category of quality wines produced in specified regions 
(QWPSR). The tacit approval of the French conception of DO wines at the 
EEC reinforced France’s prominent position at the supranational level. 

Propelled by the liberalization of trade within the EEC and the use of French 
appellations by other countries, the French conception for DO continued to 
gain prominence in Europe. One impact that emerged in the 1970s with the 
lowering of tariffs within the EEC, and the geographical growth of the mar- 
ket thanks to European economic unification, was the increased availability of 
foreign counterfeits. This motivated INAO’s Legal Service and the EEC alike 
to prioritize the protection of GI wines. One key measure was to enforce that 
the bottling of GI wines occur in producing regions, which became manda- 
tory in 1974.° And in a more general sense, the Ministry of Agriculture’s Fraud 
Control Service and INAO strengthened their leadership in legal expertise by 
contributing to lawmaking and acting internationally. This was particularly the 
case for INAO concerning Champagne.* In 1985, to thwart foreign attempts 
to alter the use and understanding of GI, INAO and the Wine Bureau of 
the Fraud Control Service created the International Wine Law Association 
(AIDV) within the OIV. Eventually, both INAO and the Ministry’s experts 
became highly respected as they occupied important positions within the EEC 
and Permanent Representative working groups (Scheinman 1966, 759-760). 
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Additionally, relations with the EEC’s Wine Division were maintained by 
“staffing it with already trained and well-placed [French] civil servants,” 
which created a sort of “parallel administration” known formally as “Sec- 
onded National Experts” (Scheinmann and Feld 1972, 122; Trondal 2003). 
This situation further cemented the French administrative culture within the 
EEC. In the midst of this, and on until the late 1980s, the number and volume 
of French GI wines continued to grow (Abeles, Bellier and Mcdonald 1993, 
40; Smith 2001). 


The growth wave of national geographical indication wines 


By the time the EEC legislation on wine endorsed the French conception of 
DO, French GI wines were enjoying a period of strong growth as a share of 
all household beverages domestically. However, between the 1960s and the late 
1980s, wine consumption declined as a share of household beverage expendi- 
tures from 68.4 percent in 1987 to 50.8 percent in 1960. This drop, however, 
was felt primarily by ordinary wine producers, while GI wine consumption 
continued to grow throughout this period. Measured as a proportion of house- 
hold wine expenditures, GI wine consumption grew from 16.4 percent in 1960 
to 26.6 percent in 1970, 30.1 percent in 1980 and 36.0 percent in 1987 (Bar- 
toli and Boulet 1989, 565, 632). The growth in consumption extended also to 
various intermediate quality categories, which also contributed to the relative 
decline in the consumption of ordinary wine. 

Beginning with the 1970s, the expansion of fine wine consumption was par- 
alleled by a shift in their mode of commercialization that penalized traditional 
distributors and favored large-scale retailers (Daumas 2006, 57). As stated by a 
sectorial observer, “DO wines initiated a remarkable commercial breakthrough 
in the large-scale retail sector” (Réjalot 2007, 45). Up to that time, large com- 
mercial retailers carried primarily ordinary table wines. As demand for fine 
wines increased, they quickly assigned greater portions of their shelf space to 
GI wines because they were showing better margins than table wines (Bartoli 
and Boulet 1989, 556; Réjalot 2007, 53). By the early 1980s, large-scale retailers 
distributed almost half of the production of fine “authentic” wines (47.3 per- 
cent) and continued to expand their availability as supply also increased. In 
this context, declining consumption and relatively high handling costs signed 
the economic fate of table wines. The greater public exposure of GI wines 
motivated winemakers to ramp up investments that would ensure higher and 
more consistent production volumes. Accordingly, production rose from 4 mil- 
lion hectoliters in 1960 to 8 million hectoliters in 1980, with an increase in 
land devoted to GI wine of approximately 60,000 ha between 1970 and 1985 
(Bartoli and Boulet 1989, 16, 365). This increase in production subsequently 
generated a price reduction that further stimulated demand (Bartoli and Boulet 
1989, 651). The wider accessibility and mainstreaming of GI wines, however, 
began to chip away at its original appeal, namely exclusivity. 
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As the European Union was formed, the success of GI wines provided pretext 
for the French Ministry of Agriculture to take direct control of the wine GI. 
Subsequent intervention by the French government was paralleled by stricter 
EU control of GI and the subordination of many forms of geographical desig- 
nation to TRIPS. 


Subordination to the ministry of agriculture 


The success of GI wines prompted the French Ministry of Agriculture to 
employ it as a model to protect and promote other quality food products, a 
move that would lead to negotiations with the European Union. In the early 
1990s, the French government (acting through the Ministry of Agriculture) 
pushed to extend the jurisdiction of INAO to include additional agricultural 
products.” INAO was reorganized to include three committees with a direc- 
tor providing oversight in the following categories: Wine and brandy; cheese, 
milk products, and other agri-foods; and meat. This structural change altered 
the role previously assigned to legal experts in defining GI products. While 
intending to simply extend the wine conception of DO to other products, the 
specificity of wine proved awkward for other agri-food sectors. Accordingly, 
the unwieldy GI criteria were progressively abandoned and replaced by more 
universal norms aligned with INAO’s Legal Service, which, by that point, was 
largely staffed with lawyers from the Ministry of Agriculture. They brought 
with them different understandings of quality already existing in other sectors — 
such as Label Rouge for meat and cheese products — and pushed to implement 
different legal definitions of the GI label to achieve their sought-after “multi- 
product” evolution. 

By the mid 1990s, emboldened by an unprecedented market downturn, the 
Ministry of Agriculture acted to curtail INAO’s traditional authority in GI 
wine. At the time, increases in cultivated area and production had saturated the 
market. Production of DO wine alone had increased from 15 percent of the total 
wine production in 1969 to 52 percent by 1992, even as the national vineyard 
area almost doubled from 1970 (243,439 ha) to 1993 (427,089 ha) (ONIVINS 
1993, 23). Paralleling this production boom were growing price disparities and 
quality issues that cast a shadow on the DO market (L Union girondine des vins 
de Bordeaux 1993, 3). GI wines without a strong reputation were increasingly 
competing with table wines that had previously been seen as categorically infe- 
rior (Montaigne 1994, 5). In some cases, DO wines lost favor in whole regions. 
In Languedoc-Roussillon in 1995, for example, the price per hectare for table 
wine vineyards exceeded the majority of GI hectarage (ONIVINS 1995, 72). 
As faith in the self-regulating capacity of the DO wine market evaporated, the 
Ministry took over. By this time, consumption of GI wine had reached mass 
consumption levels. Productivism reached such a point that even the INAO 
director, Alain Berger, denounced it (Maleysson 1995). Confronted with this set 
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of problems, INAO experts were discredited, and their institution underwent 
reform. 

The net result of this process was that the Ministry of Agriculture gradually 
turned INAO into a multi-product labeling agency following EU guidelines. 
In this context, the implementation of new GI registration procedures involved 
the development of internal relations and competencies in accordance with 
the European Union’s directives for trade-related issues (Charlier 2007, 73). By 
1999, the Ministry of Agriculture extended the duties of INAO to include all 
quality specifications covered by European regulations, while a newly created 
fourth Committee for agri-food was staffed with officials of the Ministry. By 
2005, there were 593 registered French GI products, 466 of which were wines 
(Allaire et al. 2005, 3). 


A takeover by the European Union of foodstuff quality signs 


In the first wave of GI institutionalization in the nascent European Union, the 
French were able to play a leading role in validating their national model, but 
eventually the direction of influence turned against the French. By initially 
responding to the European Union’s intention to place all national foodstuff 
quality signs under a single jurisdiction, the French Ministry of Agriculture 
helped INAO to establish a leading role in the shaping of European regulations 
on GI products. This allowed the French to deflect the first potential dilution of 
the DO concept by engineering an exclusion for wine, which was considered 
to have more specificity. The eventual compromise led to the two-category 
European system still in operation today among EU member states. The first 
category is the protected designation of origin (PDO) based on the French 
concept of terroir, which was placed under INAO supervision in France. The 
second, the protected geographical indication (PGI), which was more based on 
the typicity of the production of agri-food, was placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Beginning in the 1980s, the European Union worked to progressively 
affirm its authority over trading issues as it considered them falling under its 
jurisdiction. For one, the European Union attempted to shore up its limited 
supranational authority to regulate PGIs and PDOs of all member states. In 
the run-up to the Maastricht Treaty, the European Union hoped to “clearly 
establish or reinstate its authority as the sole negotiator” on international com- 
mercial issues. These moves, however, failed to gain acceptance from member 
nations (Billiet 2006, 907). Ultimately, the creation of the WTO addressed 
the issue in that it reinforced the European Union’s scope of international 
trade negotiations by creating a centralized dispute settlement mechanism 
and pushed for consistent worldwide intellectual protections under TRIPS. 
In February 1996, the European Union launched a new Market Access Strat- 
egy, which relied on the use of the WTO’s dispute settlement system to pro- 
tect intellectual property rights as defined in TRIPS. GIs were included in 
this process (Hudec 1993; Billiet 2006, 901). This change coincided with a 
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discursive reorientation of the European Union wine division toward more 
horizontal, conformist conceptions of GI. 

By the late 1990s, an internal process of reorganization had altered the Euro- 
pean Union’s interest in intellectual property rights and finally led to a weaken- 
ing of the dominance of the French conception of DO wine. In part, this arose 
out of the new meritocratic “open career system” adopted in European institu- 
tions, whereby European civil servants were increasingly required to be inter- 
nationally focused in their skills and outlook (Balint, Bauer and Knill 2008, 684; 
Stevens 2002). This new recruitment procedure brought about a fundamental 
shift in individuals’ work orientation, with interest growing in extending the 
GI system into new territory rather than qualitative regulatory control at the 
national level. The Wine Division’s officials began to engage in direct, bilateral 
agreements with third countries to expand the GI system globally. However, 
the multiplication of these agreements and the sheer number of Gls — 4,800 
registered, among which 4,200 were for wines and six hundred for other prod- 
ucts (Allaire et al. 2005, 3) — contradicted claims of qualitative exclusivity and 
actually served to discredit the European GI policy ex officio in WTO panels 
(Petiteville 2006, 165). Controversy peaked in 1999, when the United States 
challenged the European Union in the WTO, contending that the patchwork 
of national registration procedures under the European GI system was incon- 
sistent with its obligations of harmonization under TRIPS. The WTO dispute 
settlement panel ruled in 2005 in favor of the United States. Following the suit, 
the European Commissioner for Agriculture, Mariann Fischer Boel, agreed to 
amend the regulations by consolidating quality foodstuff products in a “harmo- 
nized” framework compatible with the TRIPS. 


Conclusion 


Historically, wine has been the first food product for which regional origin and 
differences increasingly gained relevance among producers and consumers, to 
the point of giving birth to a quality standard, the appellation of origin (appel- 
lation d'origine contrólée). The concept, formerly conceived for wine, was the first 
kind of GI instituted nationally that established an “exclusive” attribution of the 
characteristics of a product to its place of origin” (Parasecoli 2017, 31), which 
is now understood as the stricter category of GIs. The genesis of the French GI 
for wine echoes the overall goal of this volume, namely to track the potential 
of Gls to contest neoliberal globalization by promoting local socioeconomic 
development and democratization of agri-food. 

Indeed, born in reaction to economic and commercial structural changes 
between the 19th and 20th centuries, which hastened liberalism and threat- 
ened the incomes and reputation of famous wine, GI provided the market 
with stability, and producers with better incomes overall. Local producer groups 
could take control of their heritage agricultural systems to raise incomes while 
increasing the verifiable diversity and quality of the wine selection. This model 
in France was so effective initially that other countries followed the system by 
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introducing similar regulations, indicating that the strict constellation of terroir 
not only provided marketing appeal but helped to preserve local heritage while 
maintaining quality. However, the success of the French wine GI, as traced in 
its contemporary evolution in this chapter, challenges the assumption that the 
institutionalization of GI is a linearly positive progression. 

First, this chapter questions a common assumption of GIs as a tool for 
achieving qualitative differentiation of food products. As Fabio Parasecoli notes, 
differentiation spurs along the basic process of market segmentation, wherein 
consumers find a wider range of products whose certified specificities match 
their expectation of quality and price (2017, 46). As far as French wines are 
concerned, the creation of GI came as an answer for producers in renowned 
winegrowing regions to counteract the perception of free riding by producers 
of common wine, who unduly took advantage of — and thus jeopardized — 
the symbolic and economic capital of famous producers by producing wines 
of lesser quality. By delimiting geographic areas of production and standards 
of quality, and thereby restricting the number of agents and the volume of 
wine on the market, GI regulations aimed at avoiding heterogeneous wine 
specificities that oversaturate the market and bring prices down. GI wines dif- 
ferentiate themselves by simultaneously legitimizing their terroir and achiev- 
ing high enough prices that consumption and cultural reproduction is limited 
exclusively among the upper classes. The stricter the standards of quality, the 
higher the financial and social barriers posed to producers and consumers to 
access the GI market. For a time, this worked well for consumers, who could 
trust the framework of regional producers operating under the objective profes- 
sional oversight of CNAO, established already in 1935 (later renamed INAO). It 
also worked for producers, who could more autonomously govern production 
standards in regional groupings and thereby escape from ineffective national 
level interventions. Finally, the GI also worked for nascent European authori- 
ties, who, by 1970, in the establishment of the Wine CMO, largely confirmed 
the French terroir-based model of wine quality differentiation. Gradually, how- 
ever, the differentiation process of GI wines progressed to such a degree that 
the GI ceased to represent higher quality and instead simply represented a wide 
diversity of qualities. 

This evolution in France suggests a fundamental contradiction of GI con- 
cerning the extent of exclusivity. On the one hand, small producers rely on 
the exclusiveness of their products to justify higher prices and reputation. On 
the other hand, GIs are a form of “collective good” that should not be denied 
to qualifying producers, which makes them theoretically inclusive and thus 
unable to maintain exclusiveness over the long term. What happens, then, when 
Gls actually become more inclusive? Here, the stunning evolution of French 
GI wines over the past forty years offers a cautionary tale about how, despite 
being borne of a will to forge local autonomy and differentiate themselves, the 
landscape of GI wine invariably became so overly differentiated that it began 
to intersect with table wine. By 2005, some GI wines competed in price and 
reputation against wine types which had once been valued the least. Against all 
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expectations, GI wine gradually went from structurally marginal to dominant 
in global production. This was echoed within France, as the continuous exten- 
sion of vineyard area, and the intensification of its production progressively led 
GI wines, once the exception, to become the rule. Although this can be seen 
as potentially emancipating for everyday consumers, who are able to access 
cheaper, albeit uneven quality, GI wines, this has been to the detriment of a 
growing margin of producers. Such an evolution offers an example of how the 
value made by a GI initiated a cat-and-mouse game that incentivized more 
production and subsequently its mainstreaming, as well as poor self-discipline 
in managing its “exclusivity.” 

Because this occurred to wine in France, it puts into question the potential 
for exponential expansion of GI in the world. GI is now commonly consid- 
ered a tool for economic growth, and its diffusion to the intellectual property 
regimes of much of the world during the past decade has been buoyant. The 
quick implementation in some poor agricultural countries has fostered hope 
for securing local know-how, curbing the circulation of imitation goods and 
ensuring better revenues against domestic and international competitors, in a 
hostile neoliberal regime. What is to happen, ultimately, if the number and vol- 
ume of GIs grows exponentially worldwide? What happens when the labeling 
of “exclusivity” becomes increasingly incomprehensible to the public and the 
international market? Here, the case of French GI wines offers a cautionary tale 
and the beginning of an answer. The higher domestic and international com- 
mercial value of French GI wine has not only encouraged winegrowers to grow 
preexisting Gls more intensively on larger areas but created a diffusion of new 
GI wines, which peaked at 466 Gls in 2005. While inflation caused oversupply, 
heterogeneity in qualities and reputation also served to lower prices and the gen- 
eral standing of GI wine. This heady expansion of GI wine has continued even 
as the European Union began working to harmonize its intellectual property 
regime under the TRIPS, with the effect that the current producer-unfavorable 
GI mechanism is effectively France’s marquee model of GI institutionalization. 

Indeed, the evolution of French GI wines contradicts the belief accord- 
ing to which expertise can be sustainably afforded by local professionals and 
legitimated in a disciplined and consistent way by national professionals. The 
national level was once the source for producing wine-related expertise, which 
rested on a historical monopoly of INAO and its legal experts working in 
concert with local producer associations. This system was confidently put for- 
ward as a model for European GI regulation schemes even as it was destabiliz- 
ing domestically in France. This destabilization hastened dramatically from the 
1990s, when a multiplicity of events converged to progressively empower the 
European Union on matters of external trade prerogatives and foodstuff quality 
signs. Changes in the European Union’s interests in international negotiations 
coincided with an evolution of the French wine institutions that diminished 
the role of the INAO experts who had previously disciplined the liberalization 
of the wine sector. Indeed, the setting up of European regulations on quality 
agri-food products, coupled with the French wine sector’s economic hardship, 
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pushed the French Ministry of Agriculture and INAO to cede their policy- 
making to the framework established by the WTO. 

The long lifespan of the French wine GI and its various institutional and 
legal shifts bring up new questions about the long-term capacity of Gls to serve 
as a tool for local socioeconomic development and the democratization of agri- 
food under neoliberal globalization. 


Notes 


1 This book is about GIs. This is the most general and widely known categorical name 
for these types of certifications. Because of the international orientation of this book, we 
choose later on to privilege the term “GI” instead of other formulations such as DO, albeit 
anachronical. 

2 Regulation (EEC) No 817/70 of the Council of 28 April 1970 laying down special provi- 
sions relating to quality wines produced in specified regions, § 15. 

3 Council Regulation (EEC) No. 2133/74 of 8 August 1974 laying down general rules for 
the description and presentation of wines and grape musts, Official Journal of the Euro- 
pean Communities, No. L 240, July 08, 1976, p. 1-20; Commission Regulation (EEC) 
No. 1608/76 of June 4, 1976 laying down detailed rules for the description and presenta- 
tion of wines and grape musts, Official Journal of the European Communities, No. L 183, 
8 July 1976, p. 1. 

4 See Paris Court of Appeal, 1st room A., 15 December 1993. 

5 Act No. 90-558 of July 2, 1990 on Designations of Origin for Agricultural or Food Prod- 
ucts, Raw or Processed, OJ of 6 July 1990, pp. 7912-7914. 
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Geographical indications and 
international exposure 


Anastasiya Shtaltovna and Hart N. Feuer 


Introduction 


Georgia, a former Soviet republic located on the southern slopes of the Great 
Caucasian Mountains, is reputed to be the cradle of wine (Anderson 2013; 
McGovern 2003, 2009). It has experienced around 8,000 vintages, boasts at 
least 525 endemic varieties of grapes, features distinctive production techniques 
centered on the use of clay vessels, qvevri, and has an enviable reputation for 
hospitality involving lavish and lengthy feasts (Anderson 2013). Wine plays an 
important role in everyday life in modern Georgia but is also embedded deeply 
in the physical landscape and economic livelihoods. The relatively small land 
area of Georgia is home to archaeologically important agroecological land- 
scapes, a distinct culinary culture and grape varieties largely unknown outside 
of its historic trading region. 

One iconic image of traditional Georgian wine production (1.e., the Kakhe- 
tian method) is the use of qvevri for long-term fermentation. Quevri are large 
clay vessels that are typically buried in the ground up to their neck and in 
which wine is fermented and stored (Glonti 2010; Barisashvili 2011; Field 
Notes 2015). During the fermentation process, which occurs naturally and 
without additives of any type, the buried qvevri remain sealed with a ceramic lid. 
The wine is left to mature for up to six months before being opened, then the 
unfiltered but clear wine is ready to be tapped or bottled (World Bank 2015). 
This millennia-old technique is still used all over Georgia. Wines were usually 
not filtered, and in fact, the ferment purposefully included not only the grape 
juice but also pulp, including seeds and skins. 

Many occasions such as everyday meetings, communal work and collective 
decision-making are accompanied with wine, such that its production, distri- 
bution and consumption are structural anchors in Georgian identity (Manning 
2012; Van Assche, Shtaltovna and Hornidge 2016). Georgia has a distinctive 
tradition of wine consumption and gastronomy, coupled with the continuing 
practice of sourcing wine through social networks and informal, often-illicit 
production. The persistence of these dense social networks around wine, and 
a continued practice of household production in rural areas, means that the 
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search for new vintages and determination of quality are resolved socially rather 
than by experts, governments or institutes. 

The persistent distinctiveness of this tradition suggests that Georgian wine is 
not a case of delayed modernization but of an intentional continuation of wine 
traditions over generations, in spite of many technological and institutional 
alternatives. This orientation, however, cannot be taken for granted; rather, it 
should be seen as a testament to Georgia’s cultural resilience over the past 
8,000 years. Not only has Georgia survived the conventional sort of social, mili- 
tary and economic upheavals, but it has also seen its wine tradition often become 
an explicit target of wartime aggression, sabotage and foreign co-optation. 
This chapter will review some of these challenges. The most recent threat to 
this tradition, however, has emerged in the context of Georgia’s integration into 
international capitalist markets after the dissolution of the Soviet Union. 

Counteracting the specific threats to Georgia’s wine sector faced by neo- 
liberal market forces, including over-commodification, exploitation of labor, 
deterioration of agrobiodiversity and hegemonic trade standards, is arguably a 
challenge that Georgians have not encountered historically. However, Georgia’s 
recent post-Soviet autonomy in the 1990s coincided with the reengagement of 
world trade and intellectual property authorities on a measure that seemingly 
provided the tools for managing capitalism’s impact on heritage agri-food sys- 
tems, namely geographical indication (GI). GI refers to products with specific 
characteristics, qualities or reputations resulting from their geographical origin. 
This differentiates products based on unique local features, history or distinc- 
tive characteristics linked to natural and human factors, such as soil, climate, 
local know-how and traditions (Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations 2018). At face value, this measure provides a convenient and 
seemingly calibrated package of countermeasures that would not only help 
ensure the continuation of Georgia’s distinctive wine traditions but also pro- 
vide opportunities to attract global attention to Georgia’s wine while creating 
high-value exports for rural development. Fitting its narrative of resilience, the 
government of Georgia moved fast to embrace GI laws in the 1990s despite the 
major headwinds caused by two civil wars and a rural sector that was still reel- 
ing from its transition out of the Soviet economic system. Even before being 
able to join the World Trade Organization (WTO) and benefit from GI pro- 
tections under the WTO Agreement on Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual 
Property Rights (TRIPS) in 2000, Georgia established national GI laws, inked 
a number of bilateral GI treaties and joined the Madrid Protocol for the inter- 
national registration of marks (1998). In many senses, Georgia decisively set the 
stage for its full participation in the international mechanisms of GI. 

And yet Georgia’s pathway to adopting, and adapting, GI is faced with struc- 
tural contradictions. On the one hand, GI is designed to acknowledge and pro- 
tect the combination of traditional know-how and its attendant agroecological 
systems. On the other hand, the framework for terroir under which GI was cre- 
ated in Western Europe is at odds with some of the basic modes of recognizing 
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quality and consumption in Georgia. To begin with, as will be clarified in more 
detail, quality is fluidly created among the dense social networks for wine and, 
consequently, wine quality determination is less fixed and under the domain of 
experts. Indeed, the constant consumption and social networking around wine 
in Georgia creates a dynamic and multimodal space for assigning quality that 
might be dampened by reified models of quality recognition such as GI. While 
wine engagement, as expressed by personal relationships to growers, sourcing 
wine for special events and recursive learning about varieties and regions, is 
not automatically eclipsed by more static certification mechanisms such as GI, 
over the long term, this personal engagement may lose its cultural relevance to 
label-reading consumers. One more visible concern here is that the European 
organizing principle of terroir pushes Georgia to represent its wines principally 
on a geographical basis, with “product diversity” arising from the combinations 
of soil, water, climate and local know-how. However, the vernacular association 
of wine in Georgia most often begins with wines categorized according to 
variety (e.g., Saperavi, Mtsvani, Rkatsiteli, etc.), which in fact represents signifi- 
cant diversity in a country with more than five hundred endemic wine grape 
varieties (Charkviani 1962; Glonti 2010). While this aspect can be resolved in 
various ways in the codes of practice written for each GI, it is a truism that 
geographical area, rather than variety, always sits at the top of the organizational 
hierarchy of GI. Privileging a foreign, rather than local quality determination 
mechanism, even when restricted to a parallel system for export, can have unin- 
tended impacts on domestic consumption. Conserving the vernacular modality 
of wine organization and the important wine social networks presents a new 
challenge in establishing GI in Georgia. In this chapter, we highlight that one 
of the first signs that GI is disrupting traditions in transitional Georgia is the 
growing disparity between the elite and working-class support for modern 
wine protection tools such as GI. 

This chapter reviews the optimistic narrative of GI and several critical per- 
spectives about the universality of GI. First, we explore the sociopolitical factors 
in a potentially contentious country, whose agri-food tradition precedes and 
diverges from that of the hegemonic Western European countries who estab- 
lished the GI system. We will discuss what makes Georgian wine different from 
Western European wines. Second, we will discuss the role of the government 
and elite in Georgia. Being top-down or overprotective of Georgian farm- 
ers, they have played a crucial role in protecting the diversity and uniqueness 
of Georgian wine and farmers for thousands of years. Third, we discuss how 
appropriately GI captures the agri-food culture to which it is applied. Cur- 
rently, GI helps to face various challenges brought by capitalism, such as (a) the 
growing demand from the Russian and Chinese markets for cheap wines; (b) 
the establishment of a positive Georgian wine reputation outside of Eastern 
Europe; and (c) the fight against counterfeits of Georgian wine. And fourth, 
we question whether the trend of GI is to become increasingly monolithic 
in its structuring of the wine sector in Georgia or whether it can sustain- 
ably become a discrete and parallel framework focused on export wine and 
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tourism. Georgia’s historical legacy of resilience is being tested once again, 
this time to determine to what extent it can emancipate its wine sector from 
the threats of global capital or whether it will be compelled to compromises 
in its historic mission. 


A history of resilience in Georgia’s wine diversity 
and quality. Why Georgian wine is different? 


Georgia has always been a meaningful contributor to wine culture throughout 
history (Kharbedia 2015; National Wine Agency 2014). Indeed, as the cradle 
of wine, it is almost a truism to state that wine spread throughout the world 
from the territory that is now Georgia (McGovern 2003). However, while the 
basic evidence affirming modern-day Georgia as the origin of viticulture is 
growing in certainty, archaeological evidence is also increasingly implicating 
Georgia as the origin of advanced and differentiated viniculture (Kharbedia 
2015). Evidence in archaeological records places Georgia as possibly the first 
region of the world to produce wine (Chkhartishvili and Darchiashvili 1980; 
Glonti 2010; Maghradze et al. 2016). Wine production goes back as far as 6,000 
BCE (McGovern et al. 2017; Kharaishvili, Chavleishvili and Natsvaladze 2014; 
Gomarteli 2017). Excavations have revealed not only grape seeds but also all 
of the accoutrement of wine production: clay vessels (qvevri), special knives for 
trimming vines and traces of tartaric (wine) acid (Chkhartishvili and Darchi- 
ashvili 1980; Glonti 2010). The purpose here is not to suggest that Georgia lays 
claim to higher forms of authenticity but rather to acknowledge in advance that 
protective measures for wine cultural practices, such as GI, are imported largely 
from the French or Italian experience and that it is fair to probe the hegemonic 
dimension of this transfer. 

Besides its archaeological relevance, Georgia has also played a quiet, yet impor- 
tant, role in the institutionalization of wine culture. For example, Georgian wine, 
which precedes and likely plays a role in the spread of the cult of Dionysus, is 
acknowledged in the Homerian epic around 700 sce (National Wine Agency 
2014). And later, following the country’s relatively early conversion to Christi- 
anity in the 4th century CE, both wine and the vine acquired political and reli- 
gious meanings. Perhaps as a result of equating wine with the blood of Christ (a 
belief held in common within the whole Christian world), Georgia developed 
some of the earliest religious production traditions, in this case an integration 
of Church, vineyard and irrigation channels. This triad was often self-contained, a 
small administrative unit with theocratic powers. Through this religious legiti- 
mation and accumulation of power, viticulture played a part in efforts to preserve 
political and administrative unity and became one of the pillars for the country’s 
government. Indeed, even historical documentation of pre-Christian Georgia 
inform us that the planting and irrigation of vineyards were symbols of the 
establishment of a state (Kharbedia 2015; National Wine Agency 2014). 

This association of viticulture and state power in Georgia meant that wine 
played a role in official history — in diplomacy and trade but also conquest 
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(Kharbedia 2015). As a relatively small nation, distinct in religion from its non- 
Christian neighbors, Georgia was often a target, with its vineyards considered 
symbolic of the polity. After adopting Christianity, Georgia suffered numerous 
invasions at the hands of the Mongols, Persians and Turks, with the marauding 
armies promptly setting out to destroy the vineyards (Kharbedia 2015; Field 
Notes 2013, 2015). In the informal conception of Georgian history, vulner- 
ability and invasion feature prominently but so does the stubbornness of the 
Georgians in their painstaking replanting of the vineyards. 

Wine plays an important role in Georgian everyday life. Simple hospitality 
includes wine and toasting, but special guests and events are often celebrated 
with a supra,a more formalized gathering with lots of food and wine and many 
toasts organized by a tamada or toastmaster (Manning 2012). The tamada tells 
people when to drink, an action that has to happen collectively and promptly. 
The supra, in different guises, marks many events structuring the life of an 
individual and community, and thus it reproduces the embeddedness of wine 
in community life. Dense social networks around wine, and a continued prac- 
tice of household production in rural areas, means that searching for wine and 
establishing quality are also often resolved communally. This extends also to 
the many monasteries, which produced and consumed wine in large quanti- 
ties. The wine cellar of the Nekresi Monastery, for example, occupied around 
200 m? and contained five wine presses capable of crushing 10 Mt of grapes at 
a time (Kharbedia 2015). 

The 19th century was one of the most important periods in the history for 
Georgian winemaking, as it marks early initiatives to modernize wine produc- 
tion and the beginning of Georgia’s role as a satellite wine producer. Under the 
Russian protectorate, prince Chavchavadze traveled frequently to Europe and 
invited French wine experts to Georgia (for example, the French vine expert 
Massono). Already in the 1830s, Chavchavadze started integrating some West- 
ern European grape varietals and methods of wine production, such as the tar- 
geted aging of wines, use of new tools for the care of vineyards and early forms 
of marketing, such as bottling (Interview with Batiashvili A., wine technolo- 
gist, Chavchavadze vinery, Tzinandali/Kakheti, 2013; Charkviani 1962). Prob- 
ably the most significant difference was the use of oak barrels (as opposed to 
ceramic amphora/qvevri) to mature the wine. But these changes were far from 
monolithic, and many of the changes ultimately adopted widely were reflec- 
tions on, rather than direct transfers from, European winemaking. For example, 
Chavchavadze, among others, helped established more widely accepted, mar- 
quee varieties Rkatsiteli and Saperavi as the main wine grapes for the well- 
known Kakhetian region (Charkviani 1962), much like how chardonnay or 
cabernet sauvignon came to dominate many European regions. 

In general, from the 19th century, Georgia’s outward orientation was brack- 
eted by national habits; it only cautiously adopted or integrated foreign win- 
emaking practices for trade or elites while often holding onto indigenous 
practices for most domestic consumption. Even as wood barrels became 
more common, the traditional Georgian wine production (1.e., the Kakhetian 
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method) using qvevri vessels, has been repeatedly reappreciated for its utility, 
by both domestic and international observers. The earthenware walls of qvevri, 
made of clay and rich with mineral material, contribute to a particular flavor 
profile (Glonti and Glonti 2013). The unfiltered yet clear wine that emerges has 
been acknowledged as efficient and gustatorily beneficial. Famous winemakers 
of that time, such as G. Lants and M. Ballas, after having observed the Kakhetian 
winemaking method for years, wrote that it has “an undoubted advantage . . . 
to the European barrels and vessels” and noted its authenticity and unique- 
ness (Lants 1846; Ballas 1877; Glonti and Glonti 2013). The adaptations to the 
Kakhetian method have been incremental. The European methods introduced 
in the 19th century encouraged separating the grape juice quickly from the rest, 
an activity that was partially integrated into the Kakhetian method in the form 
of a secondary fermentation. Although the prevalence of these new methods 
increased, contemporary Georgians consume primarily bulk wine fermented in 
the historic manner (Field Notes; Interviews 2015). 

These adaptations helped create alternative products for external markets, 
such as Russian elites. For this segment, Georgian wine simply needed to be 
refined sufficiently for it to offer a comparable product to European wines. 
Thanks to the efforts of Prince Chavchavadze and those of the Russian vice- 
roy, Mikheil Vorontsov, exported Georgian wine came close to matching the 
respectability and patrimony of European wine products by the end of the 
1830s; in this period, the first European-style wine cellars were established in 
Georgia (Kharbedia 2015). Thus, Georgian wine has historically developed par- 
allel products for elites or export, a characteristic that bodes well for its adoption 
of international GI products. Consequently, the latest uptake into world trade 
(i.e., China, Russia, the United States, Germany, etc.) is not unprecedented. 
Here already, however, the question emerges of how much agency Georgia has 
had in its international engagement and to what extent these engagements have 
appreciably impacted domestic winemaking and consumption. Although these 
questions cannot be answered directly, evidence emerged through a sequence 
of two major shocks to winemaking over the proceeding century: the outbreak 
of phylloxera and the advent of the Soviet Union. 

The first shock, caused by the phylloxera mite that had destroyed many Euro- 
pean vineyards in the 1850s and 1860s (Interview with Meghradze D., Institute 
of Horticulture and Viticulture, Tbilisi 2013; Chkhartishvili and Darchiashvili 
1980), encouraged institutional changes to Georgian vineyard management 
from end of 1880s. As the Europeans did, Georgians also had to experiment 
with grafting endemic varieties onto the stems of American wild grape spe- 
cies (Charkviani 1962), and in general the plague sped up the development of 
scientific wine development in tsarist Russia, which oversaw Georgia. The gov- 
ernment established the first institute for viticulture in Georgia in the late 19th 
century. Despite this event, Georgia did not move to high production varie- 
ties. In fact, largely following historical trends, Georgia doubled down on its 
endemic varieties. After these events in the 19th century, studies were compared 
the qualities and requirements of the local grape varieties, and importantly, a 
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rigorous mapping of the varieties was conducted (Van Assche, Shtaltovna and 
Hornidge 2016). Hundreds of local varieties were discovered, more than most 
other world regions combined. There is now broad agreement that the number 
of discrete endemic varieties in Georgia is between five hundred and six hun- 
dred (Charkviani 1962; Glonti 2010). With international cooperation, includ- 
ing most prominently a group of Russian scientists, an eight-volume series 
was compiled covering 525 varieties of wine, their production methods and 
ecosystems. Here we see that, as in its long history, when faced with an external 
shock, Georgia doggedly worked to reestablish and maintain the diversity of 
Georgian grape varieties. To some degree, the documentation and reemphasis 
on traditional varieties represents a precursor to GI, but without the marketing 
and intellectual property focus of the modern legislative framework. 

The next major shock, which dragged on for roughly seventy years after 
Russia’s annexation of Georgia, arose from the way in which it was included in 
the Soviet Union. Perhaps fortunately for Georgia, the country was appointed 
as a wine-producing republic, but the transition from small peasant farming to 
collective production, combined with the strong role of Russian knowledge 
and trade institutions, radically reshaped the wine landscape. Viticulture became 
one of the main branches of agriculture of Soviet Georgia and, in many of 
its regions, the leading industry (Agricultural encyclopedia 1949; Van Assche, 
Shtaltovna and Hornidge 2016). Georgian wines quickly gained popularity in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR). Furthermore, the products 
of Georgian winemakers at this time even received recognition in European 
countries, where they repeatedly won prizes at international exhibitions. It was 
in the Soviet era that the production of such popular brands as Kindzmarauli 
and Akhasheni began (Dernyatin 2005). 

The production of grape wines was taken care of by Samtrest, established in 
1924. Samtrest was a state department of vines and wine and it regulated the 
issues of viticulture and winemaking in Georgia. Samtrest took over the entire 
winemaking industry of Soviet Georgia and became the owner of all the exist- 
ing wine cellars and later came to dominate all wine production in Georgia 
(Kharbedia 2015). The wine production promoted in the Soviet era consisted 
of several lines: table wines, dessert wines, sparkling wines (shampanskie vina) 
and fizzy wines (shypuchie vina). The highest quality, and most characteristic for 
the wine areas, were the premium wines (marochniye). 

In the 1930s and 1940s, Georgia was able to overtly reproduce many endemic 
grape varieties and integrate those into a diverse array of sixty different types 
of wine. Over time, however, rationalization largely pushed the reproduction of 
wine types and varieties underground, with only twelve of the sixty wine types 
ultimately being based on local technologies (Kharbedia 2015). Some of these 
were based on the qvevri method but were somewhat scaled up or industrial- 
ized (Amerine and Joslyn 1970). In general, the production of wine skewed 
toward the broad tastes of consumers in Russia and the rest of the USSR. In 
particular, Russian demand in the early 20th century was for large quantities 
of low-quality, semi-sweet mostly red wines (Anderson 2013; Kharbedia 2014, 
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2015). The main task of Georgian winemakers was to fulfill the state plan. Thus, 
production oriented toward quantity over quality. This also meant that, over 
time, grape varieties with higher output began to crowd out even the few vari- 
eties openly produced for the Soviet wine plan (Apziauri 2017). Ironically, after 
investing heavily in large-scale wine production, Georgia suffered a major blow 
from the anti-alcohol campaign (sukhoy zakon) launched in 1985 by Mikhail 
Gorbachev (Dernyatin 2005). Vineyards were cut down, and wineries were 
closed. This law plunged the Georgian winemaking industry into a crisis which 
lasted into the 1990s (Kharbedia 2015). And so here again, Georgia had to find 
a way to recover from external shocks while rebuilding its wine heritage. 


Post-Soviet developments of Georgian resilience and wine 


Although the dissolution of the Soviet Union can be understood, in the longer 
term, as a release valve for the Georgian wine sector, the political and economic 
violence of the post-Soviet era brought about new challenges. To date, the 
Georgian government is still struggling to achieve basic policy adjustments, 
but this hurdle has not apparently slowed down the public drive to reestablish 
an independent wine sector (Shtaltovna 2016). The rural sector, in contrast, is 
still recovering from this period and struggling to embrace the myriad differ- 
ences faced in a liberal market environment. The first major challenge arose 
through post-Soviet land privatization because it provided small plots to many 
families, including those with no prior agricultural experience (USAID 2011; 
Shtaltovna 2016). This step complicated the rationalization of agriculture, in 
the sense of consolidation, mechanization and professionalization, but it did 
quickly help to reinvigorate the previously suppressed diversity of wine and 
production styles. 

Here, it is helpful to draw a picture of the post-Soviet farmer. Until inde- 
pendence, Georgian farmers had grown accustomed to top-down state direc- 
tives. A farmer had for generations been understood as a character who lacked 
agency and who apparently does not have the means and expertise, agricultur- 
ally or managerially, to play the role ascribed to them by elite planners and 
international standards agencies. Land privatization, ironically, materialized this 
view: almost everybody received land and thus everyone became a farmer, 
including those in professions wholly unrelated to agriculture, such as medical 
doctors, teachers and accountants. Thus, the monolithic notion of “farmer” 
did not really match the intentions of agricultural or subsistence producers 
that emerged in Georgia and most of the former Soviet countries after inde- 
pendence (Shtaltovna 2016). Being fragmented in this way and emerging from 
Soviet centralization, “farmers” expected the government to act in a protec- 
tive, guiding manner. When combined with the deficit in expertise and infra- 
structure, it is not surprising that post-Soviet farmers were not entrepreneurial 
or quick to engage (critically) with new policy experiments, such as GI. So 
the expectation that farmers, and by extension winemakers, at the small and 
medium scale of production — who represent a large swathe of agrobiodiversity 
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in Georgia — would appreciate the marketing potential and intellectual prop- 
erty protection afforded by GI is not a given. 

One particular challenge in the context of the post-Soviet mentality is that 
farmers are averse to entering into cooperatives or cooperative-like structures 
given the fresh trauma of forced collectivization. GI certification necessarily 
requires some formalized structure, usually an association, to establish a con- 
sensus about the basic standards for a production area. An organizational struc- 
ture based on mutual interdependence might appear suspiciously like a new 
form of collectivization, particularly as the government has been encouraging 
it in a top-down manner since the 1990s. Furthermore, such a structure would 
require producers to fix shared standards, which they are culturally unaccus- 
tomed to doing in the dynamic cultural economy of Georgian wine. These 
factors explain why the government’s attempts to push producer ownership 
of GI associations has not been successful in the preceding two decades and 
why local ownership does not obviate concerns about the capacity of producer 
associations to protect the unique production and agrobiodiversity of Georgian 
wine and to establish democratic and representative governing structures. 

Hoping to later align rural production realities to policy innovations, the 
Georgian government quickly moved to equate its indigenous tradition of rec- 
ognizing the geographical place of origin to the dominant appellation modality 
present in the international wine market (Sakpatenti 2010). Although Geor- 
gians use a multimodal method of determining wine quality, with geographical 
origin as a subsidiary consideration, territorial demarcations have thus come to 
increasingly play a more prominent role in differentiating Georgian wine for 
external markets (Interview with Kasradze 2018; Anderson 2013). For exam- 
ple, during the difficult transition period in the early 1990s, when Georgia was 
engaged in two civil wars, illicit use of Georgian territorial markers frequently 
took place in former Soviet countries. Many former consumers of Georgian 
wine from the Soviet period were being misled by counterfeits to purchase low- 
quality imitations, which negatively impacted Georgia’s reputation (Sakpatenti 
2010; Interview with Kasradze 2018). The government and Samtrest therefore 
undertook urgent measures to shore up intellectual property protections for 
regional appellations. In 1998, a law on Vines and Wine was signed, and Geor- 
gia joined the Madrid Protocol on the protection of international marks. In 
1999, the Law on Appellations of Origin of Goods and Geographical Indica- 
tion in Georgia (hereinafter, “the Law”) was approved. The Law regulates the 
registration, protection and use of appellations of origin and Gls of goods (and 
services). The Law also set out the basic procedures for wine production, regu- 
lated wine quality and protected the market against counterfeit and low-quality 
products (Kemashvili 2012). As part of the Law, eighteen GI wines were reg- 
istered (Sakpatenti 2010). By 2000, Georgia joined the WTO and became a 
signatory of TRIPS, which provided a platform for strong international pro- 
tections (Interview with Kasradze 2018). This was followed by a presidential 
decree (2002) on the protection of GI as an urgent matter in order to avoid 
misappropriation within the country and to more adequately prepare a basis 
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for legal claims at the international level (Interview with Kasradze 2018). This 
decree aligned the rules for the identification, registration, use and control of 
GI wines and brandies with TRIPS and set the groundwork for Georgia to join 
the Lisbon Agreement for the Protection of Appellations of Origin and their 
International Registration in 2004 (Kemashvili 2012). 

Even as Georgia rushed to resolve counterfeiting and quality issues, a major 
shock lay in wait when, in 2006, Russia embargoed Georgian wines. The 
embargo was lifted in 2013 (Eurasianet 2013). The closing of Georgia’s biggest 
market led to panic among Georgian winemakers, but such a sharp external 
shock was not new for the Georgian wine sector. Indeed, it harkened back 
to Gorbachev’s anti-alcohol campaigns in the mid 1980s. Ultimately, many 
producers took this in stride, even considering it an opportunity to escape 
from the centuries of hegemonic Russian influence over Georgia’s wine sec- 
tor (Kharbedia 2015). Even in the toughest times, vineyards were seen as a 
good investment, as something that would always bounce back because of its 
deep local roots and a belief in the eternal foreign curiosity about Georgian 
wine (Van Assche, Shtaltovna and Hornidge 2016; Interviews 2013). In fact, 
when Georgian winemakers were pressed to export the volume previously ear- 
marked for the Russian market to other countries, it led to increased awareness 
of Georgia outside its historical trade area in Eastern Europe and the Caucuses. 
But awareness of Georgia abroad does not quickly, or even necessarily, translate 
into motivation to cultivate granular knowledge of wine territoriality among 
wine connoisseurs. 


From post-Soviet to international: accommodating 
external wine standards in Georgia 


As Georgia began the slow and fragmented process of translating its wine diver- 
sity to foreign markets, a number of marketing pathways opened up.' In terms 
of protecting and promoting Georgia’s range of wine offerings, some pathways 
(such as GI) were understood to be superior to trademarked or bulk wine 
sales, but it was still questionable whether the type of GI practiced for wine in 
Europe (sui generis) could fairly capture the unique agroecological diversity 
and quality associations in Georgia. Domestic sensibilities about how to organ- 
ize wine quality, unsurprisingly, share many considerations with the European 
outlook, but they also differ in important ways from methods developed in Italy, 
Portugal and France (Van Assche, Shtaltovna and Hornidge 2016; Interview 
with Zibiashvili 2018). What is consistent between Georgian and European 
wine is the emphasis on agroecological considerations and know-how, but as 
we will discuss shortly, this emphasis can create blinders to other equally impor- 
tant considerations in the Georgian context. 

People in the Kakheti region were called the wine people by communities in 
the mountains and further west. Knowledge of the terroir, of small differences 
tied to the village location and production method but also differences between 
parcels and plots, in terms of exposure, soil, drainage, slope and microclimate, 
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were discussed by everyday people and related to the type and quality of wine 
(Interview with Nikolaishvili N., Tsinandali, a small winemaker, Kakheti 
region 2013). Kakheti became the epicenter of wine production and pres- 
tige by combining this know-how with the agroecological characteristics of 
the region (Chkhartishvili and Darchiashvili 1980; Amerine and Joslyn 1970). 
Kakheti is a mostly flat region in the wide Alazania valley that encompasses a 
few smaller hilly areas, and 67 percent of all vineyards of Georgia are in Kakheti 
(Kharaishvili, Chavleishvili and Natsvaladze 2014). The climate is dry, with 
spring rains, and features diverse sources of water. Local variations in soil and 
topography create conditions for diverse wine production (Sakpatenti 2010; 
Glonti 2010). A common meeting place would be the basement in old houses 
where the qvevri were dug in, sometimes bottles kept (although bottles were 
the exception). This was a place with social significance, dominated by men, 
who would come together to help each other in winemaking, discuss quality, 
plan for the rest of the year and drink heartily. Even in the Soviet era, people 
remember that it was considered shameful to treat guests with wine purchased 
from a store (Apziauri 2017). Producers would always keep the better wines 
for guests and themselves; wine of poorer quality would be sold on the market 
or on the street (Mukhranov 2017). In general, Georgian experts and win- 
emakers agree that, as in times past, peasants and small entrepreneurs were the 
primary stewards of Georgian wine tradition during the Soviet era. Through 
their often-unauthorized informal production, they helped protect many of the 
unique varieties of wine and the integrity of unique production systems (Apzi- 
auri 2017; Mukhranov 2017), which are now reemerging in the post-Soviet 
era. Notwithstanding the importance of terroir, as understood in its European 
origin, there are key differences in the organization of wine and assessment of 
quality that are less suited to the legislative framework of GI. 

The most obvious distinction is that wine grape varietal places an outsized 
role in a country with considerable diversity. The estimated five hundred to six 
hundred varieties in Georgia (Charkviani 1962; Glonti 2010), with a popula- 
tion of around 3.7 million (excluding Abkhazia and South Ossetia) far outpaces 
the next competitor, France, which has (in the most generous estimate) 273 
varieties for a population of 67 million.” In searching for wine (through one’s 
networks or in shops), variety is often the first point of reference. In the sui 
generis model of GI, in contrast, geography is so important that often varietals 
are not easily found on labels or, in some cases, not listed at all. Because labe- 
ling does not have to follow any specific convention, there is nothing stopping 
Georgians from prominently displaying varietal, but over the long term, the 
geographical origin may, for reasons of trade standards or marketing, displace 
this preexisting hierarchy. There is optimism that this problem can be mostly 
obviated by placing GI as a secondary point of qualification and avoiding vari- 
etal specification in GI codes of practice. 

In the assessment of quality, Georgians continue to uphold a strong tradi- 
tion of multimodal quality determination that is situated in the dense social 
networks of wine. While this does not, at face value, contradict sui generis 
GI standards for qualification, it questions the suitability of the formalized 
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institutional structures typical of GI certification. The durability of these infor- 
mal social networks around wine, and the persistence of household production 
in rural areas, suggests that quality determination by experts or the government 
might be considered unwelcome in the domestic market. The resilience of the 
Georgian wine sector is built on its defense of cultural capital against asser- 
tive external demarcation initiatives, and this resistance is likely even higher 
now due to post-Soviet suspicion of grand top-down restructuring schemes. 
The concerns of producers are also not entirely obviated by the founding of 
more local producers associations, which are typical for GI certifications world- 
wide, because such associations do not have a natural geographical basis in rural 
Georgia and would marginalize an important stakeholder, namely consumers. 
This is an important consideration in a society where significant wine con- 
sumption forms the backbone of social relations, and certain wines are devel- 
oped purposefully for certain events, ceremonies or times of the year (Manning 
2012; Van Assche, Shtaltovna and Hornidge 2016). A wider stakeholder group 
than is typical of GI producer associations would be necessary to overcome this 
institutional difference. 

A final difference that complicates the adaptation of sui generis GI certifica- 
tion mechanisms for Georgia is the need to raise the stature of the qvevri style of 
fermentation, which plays a significant role in Georgia. While the use of qvevri 
can be inscribed in respective codes of practice for GI areas, and thereby gain 
transparency, the stark nonconformity of qvevri with the hegemonic under- 
standing of wine fermentation vessels in the world is perhaps worthy of more 
attention. The current state of expertise and consumption expectations sur- 
rounding high-quality wines assumes the use of wood barrels or stainless steel 
vats. Georgia, as a small country with limited cultural capital at its disposal, may 
struggle to educate world consumers about its unique form of fermentation 
and aging, not to mention the wide range of unfamiliar wine varietals. The 
support of multilateral agencies such as the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), and the nascent fascination by 
wine sommelier and travel guides in unique wine, can hopefully help Georgia 
overcome its deficit in marketing capital. Georgia is also aggressively pursuing a 
policy of trade diversification and promotion of its wine in world markets that 
is beginning to break into new territory. 


Wine in contemporary Georgia: resilience 
through trade diversification 


A number of events around the 2010s mark Georgia’s increasing integration 
into the international community, especially the European Union. In 2013, 
the Georgian qvevri method was approved by UNESCO as a world Intangible 
Cultural Heritage. According to UNESCO, 


the tradition plays a vital role in everyday life and celebrations, and forms 
an inseparable part of the cultural identity of Georgian communities, with 
wine and vines frequently evoked in Georgian oral traditions and songs. 
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Knowledge of this heritage is passed down by families, neighbors and 
friends, all of whom join in the communal harvesting and wine-making 
activities. 


(World Bank 2015) 


This was further buttressed by definitive archaeological findings confirming 
Georgia’s 8,000-year pedigree of wine (Glonti 2010; Kharaishvili, Chavleishvili 
and Natsvaladze 2014; Maghradze et al. 2016; McGovern et al. 2017). Not only 
was Georgian wine increasingly visible and being taken seriously, but its acces- 
sibility was increasing through Georgia’s pivot toward liberalism and the Euro- 
pean Union. Around 2015, in a stream of EU integration processes, including 
a major free trade agreement, a number of joint Georgia-EU documents con- 
cerning agriculture and rural development were signed that directly affected 
the wine sector (Ministry of Agriculture of Georgia 2015; Association Agenda 
between the European Union and Georgia 2014). By tying together policy 
agendas promoting wine diversification (particularly GI) and trade diversifica- 
tion (i.e., wider trade networks), Georgia furthered its domestic initiative to 
create value around its wide range of wine patrimony. 

Efforts to diversify trade have been helped by Georgia’s new recognition as 
a producer of distinctive, quality wines. For Georgian wine exports, 2017 was a 
record year, with data showing that 76.7 million bottles of wine were exported 
to fifty-three countries, representing an increase of 54 percent compared to 
2016 exports (National Wine Agency 2017a). In 2018, Georgia continued to 
sell a lot of wine. Georgia exported about 86.2 million bottles of wine to fifty- 
three countries in 2018, which is a record high in the last thirty years (Agenda. 
ge 2019). The top importers are still former Soviet countries, including Russia 
(33 million bottles), Ukraine (6 million bottles), Kazakhstan (2.3 million bot- 
tles), and Poland (2.1 million bottles). However, China now imports 4.1 mil- 
lion bottles from Georgia, with Western Europe and the Americas receiving 
around 1 million bottles. Export growth is strongest in the European Union, 
the United States, Asia and former Soviet countries (National Wine Agency 
2017b). This is made possible by improving grape harvests and better wine pro- 
motion. “By the end of 2018, about 100 million bottles of wine are expected 
to be exported,” according to Levan Dolmazashviliashvili, Minister of Agricul- 
ture (National Wine Agency 2017a). 

Exporting wine outside of Georgia’s historical trading area has required con- 
tinual engagement to create awareness, achieve standards and negotiate trade 
relations. As discussed above, the immediate post-Soviet period included a flurry 
of activity in this respect, including the signing of treaties on intellectual prop- 
erty and joining the WTO. Georgia has continued in this trend by continuously 
adding bilateral agreements that address certain concerns (counterfeit, stand- 
ards) and/or open trade routes. For example, in 2007, intergovernmental agree- 
ments on the mutual protection of the geographical indications of wines, spirits 
and mineral waters between Georgia and a number of countries went into 
force, including the United States, China and several former Soviet countries 
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(Sakpatenti 2018). In 2012, the EU-Georgia Agreement on Mutual Recogni- 
tion of Geographical Indications of Agricultural Products and Foodstuffs came 
into force. Particularly toward China, there continues to be a growing trend of 
exporting Georgian wine and spirits, which increasingly skews toward higher- 
quality GI wines (Egutia 2013; Interview with Dolmazashvili 2013). 

For a small, lower-middle-income country like Georgia, increasing global 
recognition and international agreements and improving export values are 
important macro-level achievements. While this success cannot be underesti- 
mated, the fact that top-down governmental initiatives have been the driving 
force raises concerns about the extent to which rural producers are benefiting, 
particularly those who have continued to steward Georgia’s diverse wine tradi- 
tion. Given the weak post-Soviet rural sector, the Georgian government argu- 
ably stepped in to proactively position Georgian wine as best as possible in the 
global capitalist economy (Kemashvili 2012). 


Benevolent authoritarianism in Georgian wine institutions 


Since the dissolution of the Soviet Union, the Georgian government has been 
the leading actor in deploying GI and other wine promotion policies. This 
is not to suggest that public sector involvement in GI promotion is unusual 
but instead that the roles ascribed to producers and professional associations 
in the Western European model have, in Georgia, largely been driven directly 
by the state. Samtresti, together with the government, encourages farmers and 
other producers to take over initiatives, such as GI producer groups, by sug- 
gesting that they “re-register the Gls to the farmers’ associations and produc- 
tion cooperatives,” but “[the stakeholders] have not been very active in this 
process” (Interview with Kasradze 2018). In the meantime, the state sees no 
other choice but to push on undemocratically by institutionalizing the future 
structures of the wine trade and hoping that the wine sector matures into the 
projected structures (Interview with Kasradze 2018). Since many of these activ- 
ities appear inevitable given worldwide trends, such as joining the WTO, estab- 
lishing sui generis GI regulations, fostering trade abroad and promoting wine 
heritage at UNESCO, the government’s actions appear to be benevolent and 
proactive. The Georgian government believes that GI can be a good tool for 
building awareness and improving the reception and value of Georgian wines, 
and it aggressively promotes GI in its national development strategy (Ministry 
of Agriculture 2015). The European Union has also recognized this, granting 
€1.5 million (US$1.7 million) to Georgia to improve its legislation and quality 
control and to build capacity along the entire wine value chain (Interview with 
Kasradze 2018; Sakpatenti 2010). But by adopting what appears to be structur- 
ally preordained and by limiting the future room to maneuver for the wine 
sector, the government has also denied agency in this respect to many of the 
stakeholders who have stewarded the Georgian wine tradition over generations. 

This potentiality, however, is at best abstract to observers of the wine sec- 
tor. Historically, elites have always engaged with the wine trade internationally, 
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while the domestic sector followed a separate, vernacular course. The national 
intellectual property center of Georgia (Sakpatenti), which was established to 
promote Gls among wine producers, is nominally meant to cooperate with 
wine producers, exporters and business associations on raising awareness among 
different parties. While Sakpatenti interacts well the Samtresti and various rel- 
evant line ministries, it is poorly connected to small-scale producers (Egutia 
2013). Here the task of adopting a foreign concept such as GI and strategically 
positioning Georgian wine for international audiences is understood as the 
purview of the government — as long as they do not impinge on the local idi- 
osyncratic modes of production and consumption. One illustration of this is the 
government’s pivot away from the hegemonic orientation of terroir based on 
geographical location to one based on variety: 


Our products are different from wines supplied to Russia from other coun- 
tries: we do not offer international and widely known varieties: Char- 
donnay, Cabernet Sauvignon or Merlot. In Soviet times, these wines were 
supplied to Russia mainly from Moldova, and in recent years, Moldovan 
wines compete with Chile, Argentina, Australia and other countries. From 
Georgia, Russia receives an original, unique product: Saperavi and Rkat- 
siteli, these are varieties that are not found anywhere else. Kindzmarauli 
and Khvanchkara are recognizable in Russia and have found their former 
consumer. 
— Levan Dolmazashviliashvili, director of the Georgian National Wine 
Agency 
(RFE 2014) 


Although Georgia shares the European principles of terroir, it situates geo- 
graphical origin lower on the hierarchy. Indeed, many shops in the Georgian 
capital of Tbilisi shelve wine based on variety rather than origin, reflecting the 
different constellation of quality valuation (Field Notes 2015). Defending this 
variation of terroir has significant implications for potential international trade. 
The Georgian government is concerned with the vulnerability of small grape 
farmers whose diverse range of production has historically been a dynamic 
asset in the Georgian wine landscape but who are now exposed to interna- 
tional market forces. One major worry is associated with the conversion of 
some vineyards to international varieties in order to cater to foreign tastes. 
One response has been to embrace a mechanism built into GI by encouraging 
a gradual move from protected geographical indication (PGI), which allows 
for the use of grapes from distant areas, to protected designation of origin 
(PDO), which would require wine producers to more exclusively seek out 
and compensate farmers for locally produced grapes (Interview with Kasradze 
2018). Although this biases the hierarchy of quality toward geographical ori- 
gin, rather than variety, the potential of higher economic returns associated 
with the maintenance of hyper-local wine heritage is encouraging a growing 
number of small and medium-size wine-producing enterprises to spring up in 
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rural communities, creating employment opportunities, supporting traditional 
winemaking practices and breathing new life into rural economies (Kemash- 
vili 2012). 

Here the Georgian government has, in comparison to many countries at 
similar levels of development, obviously moved relatively fast to institutionalize 
GI for wine from a technical standpoint and more generally to integrate Geor- 
gian wine into global trade. However, whether the top-down or state-driven 
promotion of Georgian wine will ultimately help to protect the diversity and 
uniqueness of Georgian wine depends on its eventual uptake by farmers and 
everyday consumers. The initial “benevolent authoritarian” stage of GI, which 
was ostensibly initiated in the 1990s to expeditiously begin using international 
tools for protecting Georgian intellectual property, began at a time when the 
wine industry was reeling from perestroika and ongoing civil wars, not to men- 
tion the restructuring and privatization of farming. Farmers and factories were 
considered by the government to be vulnerable and in need of protection, 
although they could perhaps not grasp the scale of the pending problem at that 
time (Interview with Kasradze 2018). In this sense, the embrace of GI in the 
face of the still-abstract threat of commodification of Georgian wine culture 
can be considered a progressive move by the government. Whether the govern- 
ment can incrementally democratize this policy shift remains to be seen. 


Conclusion 


Georgian wine can be characterized by its resilience. Despite appropriation by 
cults and religions, destruction by invaders and civil strife, reorganization by the 
Soviet Union and transformation by capitalism, vineyards have always found 
ways to survive, maintain agrobiodiversity and uphold the unique cultural 
embeddedness of wine in Georgian society. Explaining this phenomenon with 
a broad brush is impossible, but clearly, one of the secrets of this Georgian resil- 
ience is the alignment of elite patronage — royal or governmental — in promot- 
ing national wine culture and persistent peasant support for wine in everyday 
life. This combination of top-down and bottom-up resilience is now on display 
again in Georgia’s attempt to engage with the international wine market. 

To some degree, Georgia’s quick uptake of intellectual property laws, such 
as GI, which might help secure its wine heritage in the face of the commod- 
itization pressures of the capitalist market, suggests that this resilience has taken 
on a new, modern form that is adapted to the challenges ahead. Some of these 
“new” challenges have familiar echoes, such as the growing demand from the 
Russian (and now Chinese) markets for inexpensive but fabled wines and the 
fight against the counterfeiting of Georgian wine abroad. But other challenges, 
such as establishing the reputation of Georgian wine outside of its home terri- 
tory in the former Soviet republics, require a completely new positioning and 
branding of Georgian wines and wine heritage. 

In this, Georgia is faced with a contradictory strategy in the framework of 
GI. On the one hand, GI is theoretically designed to acknowledge and protect 
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the combination of traditional know-how and its attendant agroecological 
systems. On the other hand, the framework for terroir under which GI was 
created in Western Europe diverges in slight but important ways from some of 
the basic modes of organizing and recognizing quality in Georgia. This differ- 
ence clusters around three main areas, none of which preclude the utility of GI 
but instead highlight its awkward fit in Georgia and the potential long-term 
disruption of the hegemonic construction of quality emanating from Europe. 
The first difference is that the vernacular association of wine in Georgia most 
often begins with wines categorized according to the variety (e.g., Saperavi, 
Mtsvani, Ojaleshi, etc.), which in fact represents significant diversity in a coun- 
try with more than five hundred endemic wine grape varieties (Charkvi- 
ani 1962; Glonti 2010). This complicates the establishment of geographically 
defined producer organizations and the marketing of Georgian wine on the 
international market. The second difference is that the constant consumption 
and social networking around wine in Georgia creates a dynamic and multi- 
modal space for assigning quality that is antithetical to quality determination 
by experts and government. While it is not uncommon to find preexisting 
quality determination schemes coexisting with GI, assertive intervention in 
the cultural domain of wine has a long history of being resisted in Georgia. 
The third difference is that the promotion of qvevri wines from Georgia, while 
technically possible to render transparent in codes of practice, will require 
a challenge to the hegemonic expectations of wine as fermented in wood 
barrels or stainless steel. Even with the recognition of qvevri winemaking as 
Intangible World Heritage by UNESCO, raising awareness about the range 
of quality considerations is a major undertaking for a small country with little 
cultural capital. 

The question now is whether the dynamism and uniqueness of Georgian 
wine culture can be fairly captured by relatively statist, standards-focused policy 
mechanisms like GI or whether GI can be deployed, in a sustainable fashion, 
in parallel to preexisting wine recognition systems. Although GI is unlikely to 
become the monolithic organizing principle for wine in Georgia, it is fair to 
question whether GI may displace or disrupt some of the informal reproduc- 
tion of wine culture in the long run. Because the European concept of terroir 
differs in important ways from Georgian principles of organizing and valuing 
wine, as described in the section about accommodating external wine stand- 
ards, tension may emerge if domestic-focused production and consumption are 
fixed rather than allowed to be fluidly allocated in the dense social network 
around wine. The history of the Georgian Prince Chavchavadze, who is recog- 
nized for having built a discrete sector of winemaking for export, suggests that 
international quality attribution mechanisms such as GI can remain undisrup- 
tive if contained at the elite levels or if applied only as an expedient tool for 
communicating quality markers of Georgian wine. 

The risks of Georgia’s proactive and renewed public engagement with the 
international wine trade should be viewed in light of its historic capacity for 
positioning its wine despite adverse geopolitical conditions. Most relevant here 
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is Russia’s recent dominance over Georgian wine export, which began at the 
end of the 19th century, continued on through the Soviet era and persisted 
thereafter. To some degree, this hegemonic influence kept Georgian wine 
sequestered from other regions of the world. Since the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union, however, Georgia has been trying to reestablish sovereignty over its 
wine sector through domestic autonomy and diversification in export partner- 
ships. These efforts came into sharp relief in 2006, when ongoing geopolitical 
tensions resulted in a Russian embargo on Georgian goods, including wine. 
By pivoting toward other regions, namely the European Union, China and 
other former Soviet Republics, Georgia hopes to draw more attention to its 
storied wine heritage and reduce its dependency on traditional export partners. 
Doing so, however, has also required Georgia to embark on new ways to render 
its products and quality transparent and accessible to markets with different 
tastes, expectations and standards. The rapid embrace of GI by the government, 
despite the slow uptake and ownership by producers, is therefore indicative 
of its policy first, democratize later approach, which is anchored in Georgia’s 
manifestly successful history of benevolent authoritarianism. 

Meanwhile, the domestic market remains vibrant and, in many ways, unaf- 
fected by the shifting patterns of Georgia’s engagement in export markets. To 
outside observers, Georgia may seem like a pre-industrial Spain or Italy, in that 
everyone still drinks large quantities of peasant-made wine, but that the change 
to more commoditized wine consumption seems inevitable. 

This chapter presents both historical and current evidence to suggest that 
Georgia is likely to maintain this consumption pattern as it is (a) inimitable to 
the unique wine production system centered on qvevri-fermented wine and the 
use of endemic varieties, (b) anchored in the practice of sourcing and valuing 
wine through social networks and (c) grounded in a long history of employing 
informal, often-illicit production to survive external shocks. Georgians faced 
such crossroads throughout history and more recently in the 19th century with 
the outbreak of phylloxera, after which it expeditiously returned to production 
and consumption of local wines varieties. The country faced this crossroads 
again in a protracted manner during the Soviet era, when local idiosyncratic 
production was preserved by peasants in an unauthorized manner. As a small 
country, maintaining a parallel engagement with international trade and stand- 
ards while providing domestic space and encouragement for local production 
represents the efficacious past combination. Whether the Georgian govern- 
ment can build on this historical success by creatively adapting GI to the wine 
sector or by keeping it aloof from domestic production and consumption pat- 
terns has yet to be seen. 


Notes 


1 The following two-paragraph section is adapted from the authors previous shared publi- 
cation, Van Assche, Shtaltovna and Hornidge 2016. 

2 According to ONIVIN (Office national interprofessionnel des vins), FranceAgriMer 
Stats 2010. 
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Introduction 


GI constitutes a strategy for distinguishing goods based on their sociocultural 
embeddedness in the territory in which they are produced (Cerdan 2013). 
While there is little controversy with regard to this general understanding, 
debates over the implementation of this mechanism have proliferated in recent 
decades and unmasked a number of contradictions: Is it a non-tariff barrier to 
global trade or a support policy for territorial development? Is it a mechanism 
for protecting cultural goods or an instrument for imposing new technical 
standards on food goods (Josling 2006)? Even in the European context, where 
GI was initially created by states to protect certain territories against the usur- 
pation of their historical reputation, GI has become much more than a public 
instrument for the protection of common goods (Belletti, Marescotti and Tou- 
zard 2017). In different contexts, GIs can be the result of private actor strategies 
to differentiate product quality drawing on the reputation of a specific region 
or the promotion of organizational and technological innovation. They can also 
be promoted as exclusive “club goods” and may be appropriated by corporate 
economic actors (Thiedig and Sylvander 2000). 

A similar understanding of these multiple functions of Gls can also be found 
in countries which have availed themselves of this instrument more recently 
after adhering to the World Trade Organization (WTO)Agreement on Trade- 
Related Aspects of Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPS), signed in 1994, which 
includes a provision for GI (Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations2018; Marie-Vivien and Bienabe 2017). In each country, however, GIs 
have to be adjusted to different cultural, economic, political and institutional 
realities, leading to a proliferation of different systems for the recognition and 
protection of products of origin. As is analyzed in other chapters of this book, 
some countries approximate to the European model based on public and col- 
lective property rights and territorial development, while others promote pri- 
vate systems of market regulation, where Gls are recognized and regulated as 
trademarks (Sekine, this volume; Renard and Dominguez Arista, this volume). 

Some countries have adopted a third trajectory creating sui generis systems, 
where Gls are distinctive from trademarks or any other well-institutionalized 
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property rights system. Brazil fits closest into this last category, developing a 
flexible and hybrid institutional arrangement which involves the articulation 
of public and private actors at various institutional levels (territorial, state and 
federal). In addition to different interests for investing in a GI, the various actors 
often have divergent understandings of its nature, whether public, collective 
or private. The Gls in Brazil are therefore profoundly shaped by the “political 
compromises” concluded in each sector or territory, leading locally to quite 
specific institutional and organizational models, despite common national and 
international regulations (Wilkinson, Cerdan and Dorigon 2017). 

This chapter analyzes how this multilevel, multi-actor and multifunctional 
system operates in three sectors: wine, cheese and coffee, which together con- 
stitute fourteen of the fifty-eight Gls registered in Brazil as of July 2018. The 
chapter explores the relation between the different results produced by these 
Gls and the institutional and organizational flexibility which characterizes GI 
in Brazil. At the same time, we show how this flexibility is responsible for the 
adaptation of Gls to different realities but equally how it favors the develop- 
ment of misunderstandings on the nature of Gls and the competences of the 
different organizations involved in their governance. The price of flexibility, 
therefore, is an institutional instability which limits the potential of GIs both 
in their promotion and regulation of new markets and in their promotion of 
territorial development. 


Research questions and methodology 


Several studies have revealed the heterogeneity of GI systems throughout the 
world, which engage different networks of actors, governance mechanisms 
and support policies and which have different impacts on territorial dynamics 
(Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 2009; Barjolle et al. 
2017). They have also shown that Gls are tools that can be adapted to a wide 
range of goals: achieving trade protection for specific markets, creating territo- 
rial oligopolies, ensuring monopoly rents and raising quality standards — and 
the consequent exclusion of less competitive firms and lower income consum- 
ers (Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations2018; Cerdan 
2013). A number of authors have also suggested that, through the hybridiza- 
tion of competitive agri-food strategies, Gls have aligned market models which 
were previously considered to be antagonistic (Sekine and Bonanno 2017). At 
the same time that Gls promote the valorization of territories and their specific 
identities, they can also create barriers to innovations which place these iden- 
tities at long-term risk. On the other hand, they may also help producers to 
react to the loss of market competitiveness by providing rewards for choosing a 
non-industrial pathway that leverages the unique links between these products 
and their territories. 

Since registering the first GI in Brazil in 2002, various studies have attempted 
to measure their results. This task has been particularly difficult given the wide 
range of sectors which have been the object of GI strategies: foodstuffs, artisan 
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crafts, industrial products and even services, which are relatively innovative in 
Brazilian Industrial Property Law (LPI no. 9.279/1996), since this sector is 
not mentioned in the TRIPS Agreement. These studies identified four major 
“functions” of GIs for achieving development goals: (1) value creation and 
market access; (2) innovation and the adoption of differentiated production 
practices; (3) the valorization of natural and intangible heritage; (4) collective 
involvement and incentives for cooperation, the so-called project effect (Mas- 
carenhas and Wilkinson 2014). 

Some of these studies also highlight the prevalence of two competing con- 
ceptions of “GI for Development’ in Brazil. One conception focuses on the 
recognition and patrimonialization of cultural heritage, while the other accen- 
tuates market access and the modernization of technical processes. In the wine 
sector, for instance, Niederle and Vitrolles (2010) have identified a “double 
process of institutionalization,” converging toward two extremes. On one side, 
Gls are seen as an institutional innovation that stimulates technological mod- 
ernization and enables a catching-up process for the lead firms, while scarcely 
affecting local inequalities (and sometimes amplifying them). On the other side, 
they are conceived as part of an effort to reify traditional practices of produc- 
tion while creating possibilities for including new actors in value chains and 
stimulating the creation of more plural governance structures in these territo- 
ries. Below, we will explore to what extent these sorts of antagonisms might be 
generalized to other sectors and territories. 

Aiming to generate results covering multiple sectors or regions, we developed 
a collective research project from 2013 to 2016 with financing from the Brazilian 
National Council for Scientific and Technological Development(CNPq). The 
project included researchers from different universities across the country and 
from the National Public Agricultural Research Corporation (EMBRAPA), 
together with the participation of the National Institute for Industrial Prop- 
erty (INPI) and the Ministry of Agriculture (MAPA). The central focus of the 
research was to investigate the principal results of Gls from the perspective 
of development and to identify the respective factors explaining the different 
results by sector and territory. However, as the research advanced, it became 
clear that efforts at quantification encountered the difficulty of isolating the 
specific impact of the GI initiative from other general processes affecting the 
sector or region, namely value creation, market access, the promotion of cul- 
tural heritage and technological change. The research was therefore redesigned 
to focus on the relation between the institutional frame of Gls and their differ- 
ent and even contradictory development dynamics. 

Drawing on Ostrom’s (1990) notion of a “nested institution,” GI is under- 
stood as a complex result of diverse actors’ strategies with their different cogni- 
tive frameworks and interests. To explore GIs within this optic, three different 
sectors were selected: wine, cheese and coffee. Each was analyzed along five 
dimensions: (5) international agreements on GIs; (2) GIs within the framework 
of Brazil’s Intellectual Property Laws; (3) GI regulations for specific sectors; 
(4) related regulation on relevant product and service sectors; and (5) the GI 
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codes of practice. The research objective here is to analyze how the actors 
adjusted their strategies to the multilevel institutional framework in terms of 
value creation, access to the market, technological innovation, the protection 
of the ecological heritage and the promotion of cultural goods and collective 
involvement. To achieve this, in addition to documentary research, more than 
a hundred interviews were carried out between 2014 and 2016 with farmers, 
entrepreneurs, researchers and public administrators. The results, which we pre- 
sent in what follows, show that, given the low level of institutional enforcement 
of international and domestic norms in Brazil, the GIs have been defined in line 
with the specific interests prevailing in each sector and territory. The resulting 
institutional incoherencies create obstacles for the consolidation of a market for 
GI products in Brazil and equally for using Gls as a public policy instrument of 
territorial development. 


Wine, coffee and cheese: three paradigmatic examples 


Wine 


GI legislation has been decisive for anchoring definitions of quality to territo- 
rial criteria in the wine sector and aligning these with the differential protec- 
tion within the TRIPS Agreement. In Brazil, the construction of GIs for wine 
was initially envisioned as a quality-oriented strategy to enhance the capacity 
of national enterprises facing competition from imported wines (Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 2018), which represented 
48 percent of the domestic market in 2002, when Vale dos Vinhedos, the first 
Brazilian GI, was registered. The GI initiatives privileged the Serra Gaticha 
region, where 85 percent of national production is located and where five of 
the six GI wine areas are now registered (Vale dos Vinhedos, Pinto Bandeira, 
Monte Belo, Farroupilha and Altos Montes). The Serra Gaúcha is a historical 
region of European colonization, with Italian immigrant culture having a role 
as important as the grapes themselves for the reputation of wine quality. 

In this region, researchers from EMBRAPA were the first to argue that a GI 
could be an alternative strategy of market differentiation for winemakers. They 
proposed that the quality of the local wines be promoted by incorporating 
technical prescriptions in the GI code of practices and that, at the same time, 
the image of the product be connected to the cultural symbols of the Italian 
immigrant communities. Using their apparently disinterested position, these 
researchers engaged other actors and assumed the position of “macro-actor” in 
a new territorial network created to initiate the GI project (Callon 1986). In 
this network, they established themselves as “bridges” or “nodes” connecting 
producer associations and organizations involved with the laws and policies on 
intellectual property at the national and international levels (Niederle and Vit- 
rolles 2010). Through their control of the negotiations, or processes of “transla- 
tion” in actor-network language, between different social worlds, these actors 
were able to adjust the emerging institutional framework to their own interests 
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and normative understandings. This involved the incorporation of foreign con- 
cepts, such as the French notion of terroir, which was adapted to the realities of 
the “new world,” where, as one researcher expressed it, “innovation will always 
be a more active factor.” 

Given that the majority of these researchers were trained in agricultural sci- 
ences, it is not surprising that a technological approach became predominant 
in all the GI wine projects in the Serra Gaticha. Aligning also with the market 
interests of the producer associations, this perspective created pressure to incor- 
porate various technologies and practices that are common worldwide, such as 
vertical systems of grape cultivation and the substitution of hybrid varieties by 
European ones, into the Gls’ code of practices. While this points to a stand- 
ardization of production and processing practices, the codes of practices impor- 
tantly drew in local norms, such as the prohibition of irrigation and plastic 
crop coverings, which according to the local actors, are a threat to the link 
between the product and its terroir. To achieve these new quality requirements, 
however, the processors decided to invest in their own grape cultivation areas 
rather than encouraging existing farmers to transition. As a consequence, most 
of the technical choices adopted became associated with exclusionary politics. 
Similar to the cases of the Mexican tequila and mezcal analyzed, respectively, 
by Bowen and Zapata (2009) and Renard and Dominguez Arista (this volume), 
the “politics of the terroir” in the Brazilian wine sector has also resulted in the 
marginalization of small grape producers, who are (designed to be) unable to 
achieve the procedures and standards. 

The GI strategy has, paradoxically, been singularly ineffective in its aim to 
increase the domestic share of the Brazilian wine market, with imported wines 
reaching 86 percent of sales in 2018. However, in comparison to other proces- 
sors, those positioned in GI areas have not only been more resilient to the crisis 
generated by the escalation of imports but also found openings in new markets, 
where they are obtaining premium prices for their wines. These include spe- 
cialized retail segments and high-gastronomy restaurants, in addition to local 
and direct markets associated mainly with wine tourism. Although the devel- 
opment of these markets was driven not only by the GI strategy, this tool has 
promoted technical and organizational innovations essential to changing both 
the taste and the image of these regional wines. This recently acquired reputa- 
tion has even encouraged the creation of new wineries in the region. 

These sectorial economic benefits have a spillover effect favoring all the local 
winemakers of the GI areas whether or not they follow the code of practices 
or use the GI label. Recognition of “origin,” however it is achieved, is more 
important than a fledgling label, particularly in a country where most consum- 
ers are still unfamiliar with the concept of GI. This “free-rider” effect, which 
in one sense can be seen as a positive externality for the region, has led to the 
“desertion” of the GI by some actors who no longer want to pay the costs of 
maintaining the collective strategy. The Vale dos Vinhedos Association started 
in 1995 with only six members and currently has thirty-one, but only a dozen 
of these use the GI label on their products. Taking advantage of a controversial 
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regulation and the fragility of control mechanisms, the others simply quote the 
name of the region on their products which has the same reputational effect 
(Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 2018). 

On the territorial level, the qualification of origin-specific wine production 
has also encouraged investments in other sectors, such as hotels, restaurants and 
locally made artisan products. Even though GIs focus on a single product, this 
positive externality shows how value can be created for a more extended ter- 
ritorial “basket of goods” (Mollard and Pecqueur 2007). On the other hand, the 
increasing valuation of local resources following these new economic invest- 
ments has prohibitively raised the opportunity costs for many smaller produc- 
ers and processors. A major concern of local actors is the replacement of farms 
with upper-class residential condos and hotels. The situation is particularly dire 
for grape producers not engaged in any strategy to produce high-value prod- 
ucts. Faced with an increasing profit squeeze, they are encouraged sell their 
land and/or migrate. In this way, the continuation of the grape cultivation of 
all forms is threatened and the integrity of the landscape and the culture of the 
territory with it. 


Coffee 


Although the Vale dos Vinhedos GI and, more generally, the wine Gls have 
become the principal reference for the construction of Gls throughout the 
country, similar debates developed in the coffee sector and have evolved in par- 
allel fashion. The Council of the Association of the Cerrado Coftee Producers 
(CACCER) applied for a GI for coffee produced in the Savannah region of 
the state of Minas Gerais even before the one presented to INPI by group from 
Vale dos Vinhedos. Indeed, it is worth speculating about whether this coffee 
GI had become the first to be approved and thereby set the precedent for the 
construction of GIs in Brazil. However, of primary interest here is to contrast 
the conceptualization and implementation of the coffee and the wine GIs. In 
contrast with the wine Gls we analyzed before, which are all located in the 
state of Rio Grande do Sul, the four coffee GIs occupy areas in three different 
states — Minas Gerais (Cerrado Mineiro and Serra da Mantiqueira), Sao Paulo 
(Franca) and Parana (Norte Pioneiro). We are dealing, therefore, with a much 
more heterogeneous set of ecological, sociocultural, economic and political 
conditions that must be distilled in the respective GIs’ codes of practice. 
Another important difference between wine and coffee concerns the nature 
of the product itself and the role of Brazilian producers in the broader market. 
Brazil is the world’s leading producer and exporter of coffee, accounting for 
30 percent of world supply and 33 percent of the global coftee trade. However, 
most of Brazil’s exports are commodity coffee, which are quoted on stock 
exchanges and subject to market price fluctuations. Rather than a reaction to 
the entrance of imported products as in the case of wine, the coffee Gls are 
boosting Brazil’s production of specialty coffees, which are less vulnerable to 
price fluctuations and, at the same time, have higher prices in international and 
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domestic markets (May, Mascarenhas and Potts 2004). According to Mascaren- 
has and Bernardes (2017), specialty coffees now account for 12 percent of the 
international coffee market and have obtained price premiums ranging from 
30 percent to 40 percent. 

Two further differences should also be mentioned. In the first, the develop- 
ment of strong agglomeration effects identified in the wine region (1.e., tourism 
gastronomy, complementary craft industries), were not present in the coffee 
Gls analyzed. Coftee beans are a raw material input and downstream sectors 
are generally located outside the regions. A second point relates to the nature 
of the actors mobilized around the Gls, with coffee generally playing a more 
decentralized and smaller role for researchers. In each region, different actors 
assume leading roles: MAPA in the GI Serra de Mantiqueira, SEBRAE (the 
National Body for the Promotion of Small and Medium Enterprises) in the 
GI Norte Pioneiro and the CACCER Association in the Cerrado Mineiro. 
The absence of a “macro-actor” unifying these GI coffee initiatives has meant 
that the construction of the codes of practice has been less cohesive than in the 
wine region. The similarities that do exist in the norms and standards for coftee 
have been influenced by the diffusion of CACCER % original model, which has 
created a pattern of path dependence comparable to the wine region (Niederle 
and Gelain 2013). The Brazilian Association for Specialty Coffees, however, has 
also had an indirect impact on Gls to the extent that it has similarly defined 
grades and standards for specialty coffees and thereby provoked a measure of 
institutional isomorphism (DiMaggio and Powell 1983). 

Nevertheless, GIs in the Brazilian coffee sector are similar to those in the 
wine sector in at least four dimensions: (1) they are primarily seen as a strategy 
for product qualification, with a goal of reconciling technical innovation with 
the valorization of local cultural heritage; (2) price premiums and differen- 
tial market access spill over into non-GI producers, corroborating the systemic 
problem of free riding in Brazil’s GI scheme; (3) the GI potential is limited by 
poor consumer awareness, particularly the image of low-grade commodity cof- 
fee in global trade and unfamiliarity with GIs in the domestic market (Mascar- 
enhas and Bernardes 2017); (4) technical requirements mostly follow the logic 
of “quality escalation” — a continuous increase in grades and standards — which 
leads to the exclusion of producers with poor resources or those not located in 
the best terroirs. 


Cheese 


The construction of Gls for cheese in Brazil shares important features with 
the controversies over artisan cheese from raw milk in the Brazilian market. 
While much less developed than the historical tradition of cheese production 
in Europe, or even in neighboring countries such as Argentina, Brazil does have 
one, with the state of Minas Gerais being responsible for some 50 percent of 
national production. Regions in this state, such as Serra do Canastra, Serro and 
Salitre have acquired national reputations for their artisan cheese production. 
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Despite its popularity, however, artisan cheese production has been threat- 
ened by federal regulations advocating pasteurization and requirements that 
cheese made with raw milk be subjected to long periods of maturation. In the 
case of cheese, GI strategies have not been adopted primarily to combat falsifi- 
cations, displace imports or drive niche exports, but they have aimed to develop 
high-end marketing strategies which might offset the costs of adapting to the 
demands of federal legislation. This marketing strategy has been accompanied 
by vigorous social mobilizations challenging the industrial criteria for cheese 
production and has achieved important reformulations, such as the formal rec- 
ognition of traditional cheese production. 

In the state of Minas Gerais, the organization of the dairy sector was part of 
an international cooperation program signed between the state government 
and the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the early 1990s. This agreement 
focused on quality, traceability and coordination along the production chain 
and was led in Brazil by the affiliate of the French non-governmental organiza- 
tion (NGO) Agrifert, in partnership with state actors such as the Public Cor- 
poration of Rural Extension (EMATER) and the Minas Gerais Institute of 
Agriculture (IMA). In response to the restrictive legislation, the Minas Gerais 
state government sanctioned a law within the confines of the state boundaries 
allowing for the marketing of cheese from raw milk with less than sixty days 
maturation if it is produced in regions known for their traditions of artisan pro- 
duction. It was in this context of legal reform that Agrifert, which had taken the 
lead in mobilizing both cheese producers and the different state organizations, 
suggested the GI project. Here, Agrifert came up with the idea that premium 
prices associated with this mechanism would offset the extra costs of adapta- 
tion. The additional GI strategy required an even broader mobilization, leading 
Agrifert to engage academia in studies on the typicity of these regional cheeses 
and on the maturation process. Simultaneously, this served as a challenge to the 
federal regulations. 

After a decade of mobilization, GIs were granted to Canastra and Serro in 
2011 and 2012, respectively. In the period after recognition, Agrifert reduced 
its operations, and a change in local government further reduced public sup- 
port for GI. These changes exposed the low level of autonomy achieved by 
the producers associations, although this has been partially offset by the greater 
involvement of SEBRAE, which has invested heavily in rural artisan activities. 
Although not with the same intensity as in the Vale dos Vinhedos and other 
wine-producing regions, the promotion of the cheese Gls also led to the devel- 
opment of other territorial goods, such as tourism and gastronomical events. 

In the cheese sector, GI strategies coexist with other mechanisms for rec- 
ognizing and valuing artisanal products. The practices and knowledges associ- 
ated with traditional cheesemaking are recognized as immaterial heritages by 
organizations such as Slow Food International and the Institute for National 
Historical and Artistic Heritage (IPHAN). The support of these patrimony- 
oriented organizations for more strictly traditional practices, however, leads 
them to adopt a critical stance toward technical innovations, which have been 
included in many GI codes of practice. 
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Even as the GI cheese strategies in Minas Gerais have challenged federal 
regulations and promoted traditional young cheeses products, they have also 
shifted toward mature cheeses, which can be considered a general reaction to 
the popularity of special quality cheeses in Brazil (a “market justification” in 
the language of convention theory). In opposition to the sixty-day matura- 
tion period required by federal regulation, the Minas Gerais regulatory agency 
specifies only seventeen days of maturation for the Serro region and twenty- 
two days for Canastra. Only some production avails itself of the exemption 
from federal law to produce young cheeses from raw milk, while many others 
have embraced the more mature cheeses. These long-matured cheeses have 
been further stimulated by the active promotion of these cheeses by nationally 
prominent chefs. Key producers in the region, especially those who have been 
involved in the GI movement are now able to sell a proportion of their cheese 
for a substantial premium in boutiques and markets and through on-farm sales. 
However, the adoption of these standards poses challenges for the characteriza- 
tion of traditional artisan production practices and has become the object of 
criticisms. 

The investments required by the GI codes of practice have proved viable 
for only a small number of producers. Hence, of some 1,800 cheese producers 
in the Canastra region, only twenty are members of the Producer Association, 
while in Serro the number is seventy-six out of a total of almost one thou- 
sand. The great majority of traditional hill farmers producing cheeses con- 
tinue to survive in the informal economy (Wilkinson 2016). It is perhaps for 
such reasons that Slow Food International, which supports second generation, 
consumer-driven and less administratively rigid versions of products of origin, 
has developed a global campaign in favor of artisanal cheese production from 
raw milk. In addition, a National Working Group on traditional cheese pro- 
duction was created in 2012, which is similarly challenging federal regulations, 
and has come out in favor of a broad recognition of artisanal cheese produc- 
tion from raw milk that does not demand costly investments or a shift to the 
matured cheeses of the gourmet market. 

In Table 9.1, we provide a summary comparison of the general characteris- 
tics of each of the three sectors studied: 


Institutional flexibility and systemic instability 


When GIs were incorporated into Brazilian legislation, the prevailing idea sup- 
ported by both governmental and non-governmental actors was that the law 
should outline a minimal normative framework for GI recognition, thereby 
transferring to the sectors and territories the responsibility for negotiating most 
of the specific rules and standards, which would then be incorporated into their 
respective codes of practice. As a result, although the broader international and 
national contexts should not be disregarded (as we see clearly in the case of fed- 
eral regulation of dairy products), the development implications of the various 
Gls depend to a great extent on the vested interests and conceptions prevalent 
at the local level. These determine whether Gls serve a strictly market logic 


Table 9.1 General characteristics of the GI projects in each sector 


Wine Gls 


Coffee GIs 


Cheese GIs 


Initial 
Objective 


Social 
Network 


Sectorial 
Dynamic 


Territorial 
Dynamic 


Code of 
Practices 


Source: Authors. 


Product qualification 
to respond to loss of 
markets to imports. 


Articulated by 
EMBRAPA (federal 
public sector). 
Important presence 
of producer 
associations. 

Vertical integration 
to fulfill quality 
requirements. 
Market 
segmentation. 
Exclusion of small- 
scale producers. 

GI products strongly 
associated with 
other strategies 
which together 
promote a territorial 
mix of products and 


services. 


Norms and standards 
favor technical 
criteria and are 
similar in all the 
projects under 


EMBRAPA’s 
coordination. 


Product qualification 
to access markets for 


specialty coffees. 


Dispersed Networks. 
Different state and 
non-state actors 
depending on the 
individual project. 


Favor capitalized 
farmers in 
mechanized regions 
and farmers with 
good terroir and 
high altitude, both 
for specialty coffees. 

Difficulties in 
creating positive 
complementary 
economic 
externalities at 
the territorial 
level. But general 
improvement in 
reputation for 
quality. 

Norms vary in 
accordance with 
the characteristics 
of each region, but 
all are influenced 
by the standards of 
the specialty coffee 


sector. 


Adaptation of products 
and processes to 
Brazilian sanitary 


legislation and access to 


high-end markets. 
Initially, Agrifert and 
Minas Gerais state 
(EMATER and IMA). 
Later, involvement of 
SEBRAE (quasi-state) 
and Slow Food. 


Difficulty of 


incorporating small- 
scale farmers in 
function of sanitary 
requirements for 


quality. 


GI products reveal 


potential for the 
promotion of other 
goods, but the impacts 
are still quite limited. 


Norms vary in 


accordance with the 
dominant coordinating 
actor, initially Agrifert, 
then SEBRAE, then 
Slow Food, IPHAN, 
social movements. 
They oscillate 
between modern 
technical quality and 
the valorization of 
traditional practices. 
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that privileges technological modernization and economic efficiency, or a more 
civic strategy rooted in the valorization of collective resources. 

The lack of common norms for the same product category or sector exem- 
plifies this flexibility of institutional arrangements in Brazil. In Europe, a PDO 
wine must be produced entirely from grapes grown in the demarcated area 
(85 percent in the case of a PGI). In Brazil these percentages are not regulated, 
so an indications of provenance (IP) can be even stricter than a denomination 
of origin (DO). The location of production, distribution and packaging pro- 
vides a further example. In Europe, a product can be registered as a PDO only 
if all the stages of production are carried out within the demarcated area. Any 
exceptions to this rule must be justified. This requirement does not apply in 
the case of a PGI, where only those activities defined as essential to the quality 
of the product must be carried out in the demarcated area. In Brazil, there is 
no common norm in this sense, and as a result, a DO may be allowed to carry 
out certain production stages outside the demarcated area. All these decisions 
depend on agreements reached among local actors. 

This understanding of the Brazilian model therefore exhibits the contradic- 
tory institutional arrangements which have marked the recent development of 
Gls in a number of other countries, many of which are analyzed in different 
chapters of this book. To accommodate some of the contradictory expectations 
of GI, the Brazilian GI system 1s relatively malleable, and in this way, it can be 
compared to many other policies for rural development. Many of these policies 
also oscillate between support for the commodity export sector within a liberal 
agenda and for a selective protection of markets in which family farming is the 
predominant segment (Wilkinson, Cerdan and Dorigon 2017). 

The organizational and institutional flexibility of the Brazilian GI system has 
thereby created a series of anomalous GI cases which are making the system 
unstable and limiting its capacity to serve as a catalyst for the expansion of mar- 
kets and territorial development. This is particularly the case when one consid- 
ers the fragility of GI control mechanisms and the nonexistence of sanctions 
to punish inappropriate uses. Opportunist behavior is thereby stimulated and, 
if unchecked, leads some actors who bear the costs of certification to abandon 
the GI. To the extent that producers in the demarcated area who do not fol- 
low the GI code of practice (not to mention those outside the area) use the 
same geographical reference on their labels, the GI loses its ability to generate 
collective commitment. In this situation, producers turn to third-party certi- 
fication schemes, collective marks and other classification such as Slow Food. 
As we have seen in the cases of both the wines of the Vale dos Vinhedos and 
the coffees of the Cerrado Mineiro, the coexistence of different mechanisms 
for recognition has only amplified the confusion surrounding these products. 

The coexistence of two types of GIs in Brazil — IP and DO — further con- 
tributes to the uncertainty in the GI system. Formally, each designates a spe- 
cific type of property right, with the former recognizing the reputation of a 
specific territory for a particular good or service and the latter indicating that 
the distinctive qualities of the good in question are the result of natural or 
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human factors associated with the territory in which it is produced. Strictly 
from this differentiation, an IP does not need to exhibit any distinctive qual- 
ity, whereas a DO does not legally depend on an established reputation. In 
practice, however, these definitions have suffered reinterpretations in each sec- 
tor and territory. In the case of the Vale dos Vinhedos wines, the IP codes of 
practice include quality criteria, which are not formally required according to 
Brazilian legislation, since these aspects are globally understood to be better 
served with a DO. Perhaps for this reason, the IP in the wine region was seen as 
merely a first step toward a DO. Because the IP does not expire upon acquisi- 
tion of a DO, in the Vale dos Vinhedos, both IPs and DOs with different codes 
of practice coexist. Only a tacit agreement in place locally inhibits producers 
from using the obsolete but more flexible IP code of practice, which shares the 
same name as the DO. 

The transfer of comprehensive normative competences to the sectorial and 
territorial level is seen by many as one of the principal advantages of the Brazil- 
ian GI system since it allows for the distinctiveness of each case to be taken into 
account. Within the networks promoting GIs, such flexibility can, however, lead 
to the production of heterogeneous norms, which calls in question the national 
integrity of the GI system. For this reason, the recent attempt to regulate Gls 
through the adoption of technical norms drawn up by the Brazilian Association 
of Technical Norms (ABNT) has provoked divergent responses. Some see this 
initiative as an opportunity to reduce the instability of the GI system by intro- 
ducing recommendations on terminology, traceability and good management 
practices. Others see an unacceptable shift from decentralized public govern- 
ance to private governance since the ABNT is a private organization, a member 
of the International Organization for Standardization (ISO). 

In light of these problems, discussions have been underway since 2012 on 
the reorganization of the Brazilian GI system. Proposals for new legislation have 
been drafted and discussed at various levels but have so far not been taken up 
by the National Congress. Innumerable conflicts have blocked advances in this 
direction. The most important of these relates to the fact that Gls are associ- 
ated with broader legislation on industrial property, which is separately dealing 
with a host of institutional anomalies unrelated to the protection of products of 
origin. Alterations to the GI system, thus, threaten to open the Pandora’s box of 
the whole system of industrial property in Brazil. A second source of conflict 
relates to the specific nature of Gls and their uses. Discussions on the construc- 
tion of a new GI system have unmasked at least two basic positions. The first 
emphasizes GIs as a mechanism for the defense and valorization of common 
goods which are to be used by the government to promote the collective forms 
of territorial development. The second instrumentalizes the logic of “private 
collective rights,’ with GI seen as a market instrument which should be man- 
aged by producer associations in line with their specific interests, promoting 
what is known in the economic literature as “club goods.” 

These controversies reflect the historical processes which led to the internal- 
ization of Gls in Brazil and to the evolving conceptions of (new) stakeholders. 
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Although the principal legal mandate arose from the TRIPS Agreement, the 
Law on Industrial Property (LPI n. 9.279/1996) was also greatly influenced 
by the Mercosur Protocol for the Harmonization of Norms on Intellectual 
Property (Decision CMC n. 8/1995), which did not exactly reproduce the 
same terms as the WTO. Brazil defined its two modalities of Gls (PI and DO) 
based on the Mercosur Protocol, which correspond neither to the terms of the 
TRIPS nor to the European system. In practice, over the last two decades, the 
formal agreements signed by Brazil have been less important in determining 
the implementation of Gls than the informal influence of the European and 
especially the French model, which is the common reference for researchers, 
producers and administrators alike. European research organizations, particu- 
larly the French Agricultural Research Centre for International Development 
(CIRAD), have played a decisive role in the diffusion of GIs not only in Brazil 
but throughout the world. 

Over the last two years, the renewal of negotiations for a trade agreement 
between the Mercosur members and Europe has been marked by the presence 
of a new issue. The European negotiators have put pressure on South American 
governments to adopt more rigid GI regulations, particularly on the creation 
of mechanisms of external control similar to the certification systems prevail- 
ing in the European Union (Marie-Vivien et al. 2018). In Brazil today, there 
is wide agreement among all actors that new mechanisms of control over Gls 
are necessary and important. There is less agreement, however, on the nature of 
this control and who should assume responsibility. Private actors resist the idea 
of a system of control by third-party certification, which would increase their 
costs and result in greater levels of exclusion. Even though the idea of GIs as 
public goods managed by the government has little support among the major- 
ity of the producers involved, they consider that the government should assume 
control over these issues. Brazilian law, however, differently from the European 
system, treats Gls as private property, and the government is unwilling to incur 
further costs. 


Conclusion 


Economic strategies focusing on the recognition of products of origin have 
become an alternative for many producers and territories. GI is one of many 
strategies, which include the connection between producers and consumers 
by means of short value chains or other political and social initiatives engaged 
in the valorization of food cultures. GI is therefore considered to be part of a 
broader and more complex process of relocalization and patrimonialization of 
the food system. This basic understanding was present among all sectors and 
territories analyzed in this chapter. 

GI, however, has also been adjusted to suit purposes that are not necessarily 
linked to an origin-based strategy, such as the introduction of technical inno- 
vations and stricter quality standards that may contribute to a decoupling of 
the product and its terroir. In this case, GIs become open to appropriation by 
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industrial actors, who may view GI as an institutional tool that provides advan- 
tages over competitors. 

The impacts of GIs on development are clearly differentiated from one sec- 
tor and territory to another. This is partially associated with the nature of the 
product, particularly the degree to which value can be added within the terri- 
tory or will be added during distant processing. This creates special problems 
for raw materials such as coffee beans. The stronger association of wines and 
cheeses with local services (mainly gastronomy and tourism) favors a dynamic 
of territorial spillover in these regions that is not readily available to primary 
producers. However, the difference in institutionalization between products 
such as coffee, cheese and wine is sometimes not as significant as the differ- 
ences between territories that have recognized a GI for the same product. This 
suggests that the outcome of a GI highly depends on the way it is articulated 
and combined with other strategies. If GI is used only to support a policy of 
product differentiation that is not anchored in shared local knowledge and 
horizontal networks, it will probably have a limited effect on the valorization 
of other territorial goods. 

In each of the cases analyzed here, the construction of the GI has proved to 
be an important occasion for initiating processes of organizational innovation. 
This “project effect” is also highlighted by Feuer (this volume): “An observa- 
tion not lost on many academic and civil society commentators is that GIs are 
able to generate a level of enthusiasm and social mobilization that is unusual in 
the otherwise dry field of intellectual property rights.” Indeed, in the cases we 
have studied, we have identified a dynamic network of government and private 
actors (producers, researchers, agricultural technicians, etc.), not to mention a 
global stakeholder group. This is a new model of collective engagement for 
a country such as Brazil, where sectors are typically defined by “verticalized” 
forms of governance. As a result, in all contexts, we identified a variety of 
changes in the distribution of political power both in the specific sector and 
the associated territory. 

This chapter has argued that the contradictory effects of Gls are a conse- 
quence of the institutional flexibility of this instrument in Brazil. A degree of 
flexibility is inherent given that Gls are designed to recognize and highlight the 
particularities of a given territory. In the Brazilian case, however, this flexibility 
derives also from the low levels of normative enforcement and from the con- 
scious decisions of the legislators to transfer the greater part of decision-making 
to the sectorial and territorial actors. The result has been the creation of Gls 
which are not based on a set of common principles and which have led to the 
creation of alternative regulations to fill the gaps in national legislation. These 
regulations, however, have not addressed central questions such as social exclu- 
sion and the lack of disciplinary control in the event of unacceptable usage. The 
anomalies that have resulted from the proliferation of relatively independent 
subsystems have created a situation of institutional instability that reduces the 
efficacy of Gls to regulate the market and promote territorial development. 
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10 The geographical indication 
of mezcal in Mexico 


A tool of exclusion for small producers 


Marie-Christine Renard and 
David Rodolfo Dominguez Arista 


Introduction 


As one of the types of geographical indications (GIs), denominations of ori- 
gin (DO) identify and protect products whose quality or characteristics derive 
essentially or exclusively from their geographical environment, including natural 
and human factors (WIPO 1958). DO is, therefore, a more strict form GI that 
is adopted by the twenty countries that are signatories of the Lisbon Agree- 
ment (Avelino 2006). Case studies allow us to highlight the potential economic 
advantages of these protection strategies. First, there is the prestige markup or 
a premium that customers pay for the quality differences and reputation asso- 
ciated with the DO. Second, there is a territorial markup resulting from the 
reduced supply that derives from production limited to a given territory. Finally, 
there is a markup associated with a closed market generated by the limited 
entry, which constituted a de facto monopoly (Linck 1999). Many cases have 
shown that when properly applied, DO strategies favor the local and regional 
rural development of disadvantaged areas (Bowen 2011). This is the result of 
their production model and/or the creation of synergies with other activities, 
such as tourism. One of the most frequently cited examples is that of French 
Comté cheese that by privileging livestock that produce less has engendered 
a sustainable rural development model with higher wages for workers in a 
marginalized mountainous region (Larson 2010; Bowen 2011). An additional 
instance is the Spanish Cabrales cheese whose DO production has enriched 
the local economy and has been a factor in a renewal of the region’s economy 
through ecotourism (Rodriguez 2002). Similarly, in Italy, labor-intensive pro- 
duction of Parmigiano Reggiano (Parmesan) cheese contributed to the crea- 
tion of more employment opportunities than industrial production of the same 
type of cheeses (Bowen 2015). 

However, the benefits are not just economic. At the social level, the process 
of institutionally recognizing a DO requires collective action and mobiliza- 
tion on the part of producers to appropriate cultural heritage and increase 
self-esteem and motivations (Pomeón et al. 2011). The success of regulatory 
councils responsible for setting and implementing the regulations and standards 
that define DOs requires actors comprising the different parts of the agri-food 
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chain to coordinate and cooperate (Sanz and Macias 2005). At the cultural 
level, given that a terroir is a combination of natural, physical conditions and 
the historical know-how of pertinent populations, codifying this knowledge 
and embedding it in local producer organizations allows for the maintenance of 
traditional production methods. Thus, DOs contribute to shoring up cultural 
heritage in the face of the dominant trend of homogenizing the global food 
industry (Renard 2010; Introduction, this volume). In some cases, they may also 
contribute to the diversity of rural landscapes and the conservation of natural 
resources. 

In essence, the strategies generated by DOs belong to a set of market niches 
centered on different understandings of quality. Ultimately based on consumer 
preferences and valuing local production, they take entire sectors — such as wine 
production in Europe — away from the dominant industrial logic. Based on this 
local production, DO products enter the global market under more favorable 
conditions (Renard 1999). In other words, to a certain extent, they contrib- 
ute to the plurality of the agri-food sector. Other case studies, however, have 
questioned the suitability of these strategies and their efficiency in achieving 
objectives such as integrated rural development and poverty alleviation (Besky 
2014). The legal protection afforded to certain products does not uniformly 
or systematically reward the myriad of stakeholders in the agri-food chain (see 
Niederle, Wilkinson and Mascarenhas, this volume). Moreover, the control of 
the monopoly rent is the subject of disputes that entail the use of power (Linck 
2018). Indeed, some aspects of DO policies may even exclude small-scale and/ 
or pay only lip service to the improvement of working conditions and wages. 

Benefits for the local population and producers depend on the institutional 
framework that recognizes and supports Dos, and this in turn is reflected in 
the power relations that, in each case, govern their construction. In European 
countries, the DO model has local, national and Europe-wide institutional sup- 
port. In Mexico, there is an enormous variety of genuine artisanal products 
closely tied to their territories and produced in disadvantaged rural regions. 
Additionally, there is a need to generate local development tools to contain 
rural migration and the emptying of the countryside. In this context, Mexico 
has an institutional framework and a way to generate standards that are viewed 
as “good tools that produce bad results” (Larson 2010) as they reinforce the 
power of industrial sector elites at the expense of small-scale producers (Gaytan 
2018; Bowen 2011, 2015). 

Posing the question of the relevance of GIs as a tool for local socioeconomic 
development (Sekine, this volume) and employing the case of the DO for Mez- 
cal in Mexico, this chapter discusses the relationship between the creation of 
DOs and the structure of socio-economic and political power. Specifically, we 
show that the exclusion of small rural artisanal producers caused by DO is not 
the result of oversight or the absence of institutions. Rather, it is associated with 
the actions of large-scale and corporate producers and the institutions responsi- 
ble for the regulation of the DO. This group of elites uses DO as an instrument 
to preempt horizontal competition by seeking to impede the participation of 
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other actors. In the first section, we will frame the case with a brief analysis of 
how the regulation of DOs functions in Mexico. Following a discussion of how 
the Mezcal DO was designed, we will illustrate the effects of the exclusion from 
the DO on small-scale rural producers from Teozacoalco, an Oaxacan Mixtec 
community. The attempt by corporate producers, supported by public authori- 
ties, to prevent small-scale producers, who are already excluded from the DO 
from using the word “agave,” and the ensuing global response, also sheds light 
on some of the ways that the resistance movement against this exclusion has 
sought to appropriate its tradition and heritage. 

In our analysis, we used a local agri-food systems (LAFS) focus. It analyzes 
the relationship between identity-based food products and their territorial 
anchorage, the activation of collective resources for their valorization and the 
territorial governance that such processes presuppose. The LAFS approach 
takes into account the relationship between food identities and classification 
mechanisms (institutional frameworks, regulations), the coordination between 
actors and collective actions, the management of cultural and natural resources 
and the knowledge and skills in play (know-how) (Muchnick 2012). The unit 
of analysis for these elements is the territory, which allows the analysis to be 
extended to other activities, such as tourism. For the development of this study, 
fieldwork was carried out at various intervals between 2013 and 2017 in Oax- 
aca, the Mixtec region and Teozacoalco. Interviews were conducted with a 
range of stakeholders: twenty-five producers from Teozacoalco, nineteen of 
which are both agave producers and small distillers and ten from the Central 
Valley, six of which produce both agave and process Mezcal; representatives 
from the municipal authorities; officials from the Mezcal Regulatory Council; 
and an official from the Ministry of Agriculture. 


DOs in Mexico: institutional gaps and power relations 


Sixteen products have DO status in Mexico. They include five distilled bever- 
ages: tequila (Jalisco, Guanajuato, Michoacan, Nayarit and Tamaulipas), Mez- 
cal (nine states), Bacanora (Sonora), Sotol (Chihuahua, Coahuila and Durango), 
Charanda (Michoacan); three processed products (Veracruz coffee, Chiapas 
coffee, Morelos rice); five fresh products [the Ataúlfo mango from the Soco- 
nusco region (Chiapas), chile habanero from Yucatan, Yahualica chile de arbol 
(Jalisco), Papantla vanilla (Puebla) and Grijalva cacao (Tabasco)]. In addition 
to these foods and spirits, two handicrafts (Puebla Talavera pottery and Oli- 
nalá lacquerware from Guerrero) and one fossilized resin (amber from Chiapas) 
received DO status. As this chapter will illustrate, many of these DOs have not 
been able to create conditions necessary for local socioeconomic development 
and the emancipation of marginal producers. 

The Mexican Industrial Property Institute (IMPI) grants DOs and, as the 
name implies, is primarily responsible for the protection of patents and trade- 
marks (Pomeón et al. 2011). According to the Intellectual Property Law, once 
a DO has been approved, it remains the property of the Mexican state, and the 
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only obligation of the IMPI is to protect it against imitations. The IMPI works 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of the Economy, which is also in charge of 
industrial development policies. The raw material-producing agricultural sec- 
tor falls under the administration of the Ministry of Agriculture, Livestock and 
Fisheries (SAGARPA). SAGARPA, however, is not tasked with the promotion 
of products with territorial identity or DO policies (Pérez 2018). This situa- 
tion explains the bias that authorities in charge of DOs have in favor of indus- 
trial outfits and activities (Pérez 2018). Accordingly, the role of the territory is 
hardly taken into account by the IMPI. Similarly, the fundamental relationship 
among the quality of the product, its characteristics and the geographical envi- 
ronment, or terroir, are downplayed. Here, terroir is understood as the combi- 
nation of natural and cultural factors and the producers’ know-how (Avelino 
2006). The standards used for tequila — the most well-known Mexican DO and 
alleged success story — do not protect the relationship between the product and 
the place nor the practices that make the product unique (Bowen 2015). Such 
standards are in fact solely technical (e.g., the alcohol content and percentage 
of sugar), promote the industrial homogenization of the product and are thus 
primarily relevant to the now transnational industrial corporate elite. Most of 
the producers of the raw material, agave, are local small-scale farmers, and their 
knowledge is de facto not taken into account, nor is there protection for the 
diversity of species and natural resources that may be overexploited in the case 
of the (successful) expansion of production (Bowen 2011, 2015). 

Hollowing out the concept of terroir of its original meaning, these denomi- 
nations generally encompass overly extensive regions, such as coffee from the 
entire state of Chiapas (twelve regions and eighty-three municipalities) or from 
all of Veracruz. These overly broad, overly general DOs do not allow local diver- 
sity to be showcased, because they tend to homogenize rather than differentiate 
(Renard 2010). Additionally, they do not have the same level of recognition by 
roasters and consumers as that given to certain coffees with a bona fide territo- 
rial identity such as Cuxtepeques, Jaltenango (Chiapas), Pluma Hidalgo (Oaxaca) 
and Ixhuatlân del Café (Veracruz), none of which are DOs (Renard 2012). 

Territorial names are also being “generified” by allowing the use of the word 
“type” after the indication (Larson 2010). Numerous “Cotija-type” cheeses that 
have nothing to do with those from the region of Sierra de Jalmich, “Oaxaca- 
type” cheeses made in Chiapas, and even “Manchego-type” cheeses from La 
Mancha in Spain are all cases in point. Incidentally, the latter instance led to a 
standoff in the renewal of Mexico’s free trade agreement with the European 
Union (El Pais 2018). The dominant influence of the dairy industry is often 
employed to explain the overly permissive regulatory framework toward these 
imitations of genuine artisanal cheeses. The protection of corporate interests 
has prompted the IMPI to deny the DO application submitted by artisan pro- 
ducers and academics from the historic region for Cotija cheese, arguing that 
Cotija is a generic name. Petitioners were eventually permitted to use only a 
collective trademark owned by the producers that offers a lower level of protec- 
tion (Pomeón et al. 2011; Pomeón 2007). 
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While a DO for Cotija cheese that meets all the requirements concerning its 
long historic roots, genuine quality and codified artisanal methods has not been 
recognized, in 2012 DO status was granted for the Atatlfo mango from Soco- 
nusco despite the fact that the mango is not a species typical to Mexico — but to 
India — and the Ataulfo variety is the result of a relatively recent technological 
innovation. The producers of the Soconusco Atatlfo mango are entrepreneurs 
with political power and connections with public officials at local, state and 
national levels. They applied for the DO within a logic of commercial protec- 
tion against competition from other regions of the country where the same 
fruit is produced (Velazquez 2017; Torres, Morales and Velazquez 2017). In the 
same vein, the extension of the tequila DO to the state of Tamaulipas was the 
result of pressure from an ex-minister of agriculture and grandson of a Mexi- 
can president who had set up a tequila agave (Weber Azul) plantation in that 
state. In fact, the IMPI violated its own standards by including in the tequila 
DO Tamaulipas, which is on the border with the United States and thousands 
of miles away from the Tequila region (Bowen 2015). In general, in Mexico, 
power relations and the logic of commercial protection take greater priority in 
the recognition of DOs than inclusive regional development. In this way, heavy 
lobbying of state authorities and the potential for product exports are essential 
factors in obtaining or receiving access to a DO (Pomeón et al. 2011). 

Accordingly, a persistent trait of Mexican DOs is their being co-opted by 
elites with the support of public institutions (Gaytan 2018). This situation 
explains not only their design, tailored to these groups’ interests, but also the 
watering down of the technical standards and permissiveness toward violations 
associated with these standards. An example of this latter issue is the granting 
of a request of tequila distillers to be allowed to include 49 percent alcohol 
from other sugars in order to match growing demand from the United States 
(Bowen 2011, 2015). Although the DO stipulates that all stages of production 
be contained in the protected region, when raw materials are scarce, industrial 
producers have padded their supply with agave from other regions and even 
other states, such as the Oaxaca mezcal-producing region. This DO violation 
has gone unpunished (Dominguez Arista 2016). As we will discuss in the com- 
parable case of mezcal, control of the DO by a group of wealthy entrepreneurs 
with the support of regulatory institutions has meant that most of the tradi- 
tional artisanal producers of this beverage have been excluded. 


Mezcal and its DO 


Mezcal is a traditional Mexican agave distillate produced in many regions of the 
country, using a process carried out according to the traditions of each loca- 
tion. The word mezcal comes from the Nahuatl mexcalli, which means “cooked 
maguey” (Serra and Lazcano 2016). It is not the name of a region but rather 
that of a production process, a generic name for a drink made by decocting and 
distilling agave, also known as maguey. By way of analogy, referring to a generic 
mezcal is tantamount to speaking of wine in generic terms; just as there are 
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innumerable wines whose differences are tied to their respective terroir, there 
are many mezcals: tequila is a type of mezcal, as is Bacanora, both of which 
obtained their own DO. Unlike tequila, which has become an industrial and 
homogeneous product for the most part, mezcal continues to be artisanal. It has 
specific local characteristics due to the varieties of agave used and the different 
production practices (decoction, fermentation) that modify its flavor. Mezcal 
produced in the agroecological region of Tamaulipas (in the north of Mexico) 
is neither the same as mezcal from the region of Michoacan (in the west of the 
country), nor mezcal from Guerrero or Oaxaca (in the south), and within each 
region, there are significant differences. 

In 1994 and through the IMPI, the Mexican government granted mezcal a 
DO. Originally limited to five states, it included Oaxaca, Guerrero, Durango, 
San Luis Potosi and Zacatecas. Subsequently, municipalities from the states 
of Guanajuato, Tamaulipas and Michoacan were added in 2001, 2003, 2012, 
respectively, as well as from the state of Puebla in 2015. This situation matured 
despite the fact that mezcal is actually produced in in at least twenty-six of 
the thirty-two states of the country (Colunga 2016). The decision to initially 
limit protection to five states stems from the industry elite that, through the 
Mezcal National Chamber of Commerce, applied for a DO for only these five 
states. The Mezcal National Chamber of Commerce is an association consist- 
ing of entrepreneurs of mezcal that operates with the ultimate goal of obtain- 
ing greater political power (Gaytan 2018; Bowen 2015). More than 80 percent 
of mezcal production in the protected states comes from the Central Valley 
region of Oaxaca, known as the Mezcal region, where the largest distilleries 
and producers are located. Representatives from this region control the Mez- 
cal Regulatory Council (CRM). Created in 1997, the CRM 1s the regulatory 
institution in charge of DO certification, where, however, the representation of 
small artisanal mezcal producers is almost nonexistent. 

A number of Central Valley producers have grown to be large companies 
and “success stories,” giving them a more prominent role in the mezcal industry 
and greater weight in the dynamics of the Mexican institutions responsible for 
mezcal policy. They challenged each of the successive extensions of the DO 
to other states (Vega and Pérez 2018). In this context, the latest episode of the 
“DO war” occurred in August 2018, when the IMPI extended the DO to 
municipalities in the states of Mexico, Aguascalientes and Morelos. Producers 
from Oaxaca, led by the governor of the state, marched in protest through the 
streets of the national capital all the way to the offices of IMPI. They demanded 
a withdrawal of this extension under the argument that these producers have 
no tradition (CRM 2018). Additionally, it appears that the previous inclusion 
of Michoacan, which took years to be accepted, is being called into question, 
and a reversal is being sought (Quadratin 2018). 

The DO for mezcal led to Mexican Official Standard 070 (NOM-070), 
which describes the characteristics and specifications of the production, bot- 
tling and sale of mezcal. Inspired largely by the standard for tequila, this standard 
proposes an industrial model that favors technical efficiency and a standardized 
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product over biological and cultural aspects. This narrow, technical definition 
of quality is unable to capture the relationship between production and specific 
areas. It does require mezcal to be locally bottled but only specifies that 80 per- 
cent of the alcohol be derived from agave sugars and allows it to be produced 
using five types of agave. This latter point is even broader than tequila stand- 
ards, which call for the liquor to be made only from agave Weber Azul. The 
MDO (Mezcal Denomination of Origin) covers a culturally, morphologically 
and environmentally disparate territory that subsumes mezcals as diverse as the 
regions it encompasses without recognizing their differences. 

Insofar as the DO “confers exclusive agave planting and harvesting rights for 
Mezcal production in these areas” (Official Gazette of the Federation of Mex- 
ico, DOF 2012, 1), the declaration of the DO effectively rendered all authentic 
mezcals outside the boundaries as clandestine. Mezcals produced outside of the 
MDO can use only the technical label “agave distillates,” which precludes them 
from using of the word mezcal, which is the ancestral name of these beverages. 
The problem is that the DO area was designed based on political-administrative 
boundaries (states and municipalities) rather than agroecological and historical 
boundaries. This DO excluded not only numerous culturally and environ- 
mentally important production areas but also their respective traditional small- 
scale producers. These authentic artisanal producers are de facto being pushed 
underground. They are also denied the other advantages that being in a region 
protected by the MDO entails, such as access to funding for state-sponsored 
mezcal programs. The Central Valley region is effectively given exclusive access 
to the millions of pesos of governmental support for this product. Furthermore, 
promotion schemes such as the “Mezcal Route,” the most important tourist 
trail for mezcal, take only this one region into account. Extending the MDO to 
other regions would thin the distribution of government resources for mezcal 
retailers and producers, which in part explains the vested interest in denying 
any extension of the protected area. One example of the marginalization built 
into the design of this DO is the Teozacoalco community in the Oaxacan 
Mixtec region. 


San Pedro Teozacoalco: an example of exclusion 


Teozacoalco is a town settled in 1321 in the region of the Oaxacan Mixtec, 
with a tradition of mezcal production that can be traced back more than four 
generations and a well-earned fame in the region. The Mixtec is an ancestral 
mezcal production region and the spirit has symbolic and ritualistic meaning 
for its inhabitants (Dominguez Arista 2016). However, it was left outside of the 
boundaries of the MDO. The municipality of Teozacoalco is situated just out- 
side the administrative border of the MDO. In this municipality, the residents 
have historically lived off the production of mezcal. This production is largely 
local in nature and is clandestine since the spirits are not registered with the 
CRM and since it can be legally called mezcal. This exclusion creates a number 
of additional problems. First, local producers do not bottle their products, and 
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because they do not have a registered trademark, they create no “added value.” 
Second, because production is not registered, intermediaries (known as coy- 
otes) put pressure on local producers to sell at discounted prices. Coyotes usu- 
ally resell local mezcals at higher prices, making small local distillers the weakest 
financial component in the production chain. Third, the agaves planted locally 
come from other regions and productions, including from tequila plantations. 
This situation has left local producers largely without raw material. Finally, local 
producers are the victims of counterfeiting. In Oaxaca, the state capital, but 
also in other cities, it is possible to find mezcals with the name of Teozacoalco 
despite the fact that they are not produced locally. Even distillers from other 
certified regions who are familiar with the reputation of the municipality have 
used the appellation mezcal de Teozacoalco on their label despite the fact that 
their products do not originate from this community or communities that are 
legally allowed to use the mezcal label. Additionally, Teozacoalco is not a regis- 
tered trademark. Accordingly, no legal claims are possible. Moreover, this type of 
legal procedure is incomprehensible for Mixtec peasants since it is completely 
outside the sphere of their everyday life. 

Another significant problem is the lack of organization and unity among 
mezcal processors and agave producers, which limits their ability to manage 
natural resources and maintain a consistent supply of raw materials — in this 
case, maguey. There are two ways of gaining access to maguey in this munici- 
pality. The first is to plant the individual plots of land each resident holds. How- 
ever, not all farmers who plant maguey make mezcal. Some make a living by 
selling their maguey to any buyer leading to a shortage of raw material for local 
mezcal. The second is harvesting wild maguey from common lands. This wild 
maguey is the most sought-after variety because of its reputed superior taste 
and curative properties. Because it grows on common land, it is accessible to 
all residents. However, because there is no organization to regulate access, wild 
maguey has been harvested indiscriminately and depleted to virtual extinction. 
Another assault on artisan producers: NOM 186 and komil. 

As if banning artisan producers outside the DO from using the name mezcal 
was not enough, there also were attempts to prevent them from using the word 
agave in descriptions of their products. In essence, the idea was for corporate 
and large-scale tequila and mezcal producers to appropriate and privatize the 
word agave by transforming it from a common and scientific term to a specific 
name (Colunga 2012; Hernandez 2016). In November 2011, the Minister of 
the Economy and the IMPI sponsored an initiative designed to permit the 
use of the word agave only to describe distillates produced and registered in 
DO territories (PROY-NOM-186-SCFI-2011). The supporting argument 
contented that this action would protect consumers from adulterated spirits 
as unregistered, non-DO distillers could label their products only “Agavacea 
aguardiente” or “distilled Agavacea”; given that these terms are incomprehensi- 
ble to many consumers, they relegate these products to the margins. 

Stating the percentage of agave on the labels was also banned. This created 
problems to producers of 100 percent agave spirits but benefited the tequila 
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industry that was required to use only 51 percent of agave. In the weeks that 
followed, a controversy developed in the media and the Federal Regulatory 
Improvement Commission between supporters and opponents of the initia- 
tive. In favor of the project were transnational tequila conglomerates and the 
regulatory councils for tequila, mezcal and Bacanora. They argued that this ini- 
tiative defended the reputation of the spirits and promoted consumer safety. In 
essence, they positioned themselves as saviors of the industry and the market 
(Gaytan 2018). Artisan producers, farming organizations, academics, bar and 
restaurant owners and other social actors with links to mezcal culture stated 
their opposition in Mexico and more than twenty other countries, including 
the United States, Australia and Germany. They objected to the standard in the 
name of transparency, fair competition, artisan crafts, tradition and the interests 
of small-scale producers (Colunga 2012; Gaytan 2018). Ironically, this campaign 
defended the original objectives of DO programs, such as protecting cultural 
heritage. 

In February 2012, the regulatory authorities withdrew the initiative, which 
represented a surprising victory for small artisan producers and their support- 
ers. However, the industry did not concede defeat, and another initiative was 
launched in 2015 (PROY-NOM-199-SCFI 2015). It proposed to use the word 
Romil on the labels of all mezcals produced outside the DO and to prohibit the 
use of the word agave on all these labels (Hernandez and de Jesus 2016). Komil 
means “intoxicating drink” in Nahuatl, the Aztec language. The supporting 
argument was the same as in the past: protecting the consumer from counter- 
feit and adulterated mezcals that do not actually contain agave or contain it in 
a lesser amount than suggested by the label. Despite this argument, NOM-199 
would apply not only to low or non-agave beverages but also to all of those that 
were not in the DO. This action would de facto put authentic mezcal on the 
same footing as adulterated drinks. 

Promoted by the same earlier defenders of artisanal mezcal, a significant 
opposition movement emerged. It coalesced around the slogan “its called Mez- 
cal, and we're going to defend it” (El Pais 2016; Hernandez and de Jesus 2016). 
Letters were circulated, and the academic and cultural sectors were mobi- 
lized. The editor of a specialized mezcal website stated that “if this standard 
is approved, it would be a wholesale gutting of the cultural identity of many 
regions where Mezcal is traditionally produced for self-consumption or minor 
sales. It’s a factor of inclusion and celebration; without Mezcal, there’s no party” 
(El Pais 2016, B1). The word komil is not well-known, nor does it express any 
sense of embeddedness for the local population, unlike the words agave and 
mezcal, which are widely recognized. Because of this mobilization, a modified 
standard was adopted. The word komil was not used, and mezcals not included 
in the DO had to be called agave aguardiente. 

Furthermore, the DO norm, NOM-070, was amended. Its final version 
established three types of Mezcals: mezcal, artisanal mezcal and ancestral mez- 
cal. These categories do not provide a different protection from the DO; they 
are merely part of a marketing strategy. The first category, mezcal, refers to 
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industrial mezcal. The second and third categories refer to ancient practices 
still used in the production of the distillate. Dividing mezcal in this way allows 
for the creation of market niches that give importance to words with symbolic 
value such as artisanal and even ancestral. These last two types of mezcal are 
highly valued by consumers and those that reach the highest market prices. 


Conclusions 


This case shows how the creation of the definitions of the GI are representa- 
tions of political power. Supported by government institutions and opposing 
a broadening of the DO region, corporate producers of the Central Valley of 
Oaxaca excluded farmers and distillers from other mezcal-producing regions 
from using the DO label. The former deprived the latter of the use of the his- 
torical appellation mezcal, attempted to disallow the use of the word agave and 
finally forced them to use an unfamiliar name: agave aguardiente. As with most 
DOs in Mexico, this is an instance of politically powerful groups using a market 
tool to safeguard their interests. Ultimately, these actions led to the preservation 
of the monopolistic position of corporate producers. 

The design of the mezcal DO is paradoxical. The area of the appellation is 
too narrow:, because it excludes many genuine producers. Simultaneously, it 
is too broad, because it erases local differences tied to biological and cultural 
diversity (Bowen 2015). One possible solution, comparable to the situation for 
spirits in Europe, would be to leave the name mezcal as a generic name and 
establish sub-denominations tied to the different territories, just as is the case of 
tequila and Bacanora. This solution would allow for the inclusion of currently 
excluded traditional producers and provide a separate opportunity for the crea- 
tion of more exclusive DOs for well-known regions such as Teozacoalco. 

Another alternative would be to restructure DO regulation and steer it 
toward the socioeconomic development of rural areas and marginalized pro- 
ducers. Besides the challenges of developing a suitable policy to accomplish this 
objective, the prospects for such an endeavor seem low, if not virtually impos- 
sible, given the neoliberal approach employed by Mexican administrations over 
the last thirty years. Affected by the influence of the United States on Mexican 
economic affairs, this government policy has favored foreign direct investment 
over the integrated development of marginal regions (Bowen 2011; Pomeón 
et al. 2011). The alternative implementation of a European-style DO policy 
is thus quite improbable given Mexico’s membership in the North American 
Free Trade Agreement that entails a posture that does not support a sui generis 
DO model. 

The relative victory achieved by the defenders of traditional mezcal against 
NOM 186 and NOM 199 was made possible thanks to the international rel- 
evance of this beverage in the cultural media and among aficionados in Mexico 
and other countries. It was also due to the active support from stakeholders 
positioned downstream in the agri-food chain (bars and restaurants). This sup- 
port, while effective in this case, is probably insufficient to raise the profile for 
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many other traditional Mexican products, such as real Cotija cheese, which did 
not obtain a DO despite efforts from a broad community of academics. Further- 
more, this loose support movement is an indicator that there are no dedicated 
organizations defending territorially identified traditional products in Mexico. 
Accordingly, it appears unlikely that a stronger movement could emerge in the 
short term in a country where large segments of the population struggle to 
satisfy their basic need for food. In essence, facing a hostile institutional frame- 
work and without social pressure from organized, informed consumers groups 
and democratically organized producers interested in preserving local foods, it 
seems that putting DOs to work for small-scale producers will be difficult. This 
case relativizes the efficiency of strategies based on the qualification of products 
and consumer preferences as, when there is an uneven distribution of power 
among the stakeholders, weaker segments are either silenced or co-opted by 
the market-dominant actors. Despite this, resistance by vested producers from 
Oaxaca and the CRM to the extension of the mezcal DO to other states that 
arose in August 2018 by, shows that the DO of mezcal remains a contested ter- 
rain, entailing local mobilization and the continuing search for political support. 
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11 Whose labor counts as craft? 
Terroir and farm workers in 
North American craft cider 


Anelyse M. Weiler 


As our tour bus full of craft cider enthusiasts and farmers winds its way past the snowy, 
rolling acres of semi-dwarf apple trees, our guide picks up the microphone. She stresses that 
the cidery we're about to visit isn't really set up yet as a public tasting room. We would 
do well to use the restroom on the bus. As we're approaching the main farm building, 
I notice two rudimentary-looking mobile homes with a black pickup truck parked out 
front. Pm immediately reminded of visiting the temporary homes of Latinx farm work- 
ers in Canada as part of a grassroots organization that provides community support and 
labor rights advocacy. I decide, however, that I'm jumping to conclusions. Surely, Latinx 
farm workers wouldn’t be living year-round in this isolated rural area, and orchard labor 
demands would presumably be low in the middle of winter. 

Inside a chilly, high-ceilinged garage, a white farmer in his thirties with a beard and 
a trucker hat describes his family farm’s two-hundred-year history and recent evolution 
toward cider. As he speaks, a younger female staff member pours us cider samples from 
beneath a small pop-up tent, setting the glasses onto a blue gingham tablecloth. The 
makeshift bar creates the feel of a farmers market within an office space, fermentation facil- 
ity and storage shed that is clearly not designed for tourists. Although the temperature has 
dipped below freezing, the farmer invites anyone who is interested to join him on a tour 
of the cider orchard. Some twenty of us follow the farmer, shuffling past empty bottles of 
diesel oil, out the back door of the garage and beyond a rusty tin shed with signs warning, 
Peligro: Pesticidas. No entre (Danger: Pesticides. Keep out). 

As we're finishing up the tour of the leafless apple trees, I squint ahead through snow- 
flakes that have begun to lazily tumble over the orchard. One of the farmers seems to have 
struck a jaunty pose up in an apple tree, as though to entertain our group. When I get 
closer, however, I notice that it’s actually two farm workers bundled up in fleece jackets and 
pruning the trees. A tour attendee records one of the men on her smartphone. 

Instinctively, I worry to myself, if the worker is undocumented, this video could expose 
him to the border patrol. Earlier, I had summoned the most casual tone of voice I could 
muster to ask how orchardists in his region manage challenges with sourcing labor. He 
responded that in his region, the government-administered H-2A temporary agricultural 
worker program had not worked well. When US agricultural employers report labor 
shortages, they may use an H-2A visa to hire non-immigrant workers from outside of 
the country on a seasonal or temporary basis. Although the farmer didn’t spell it out, this 
may mean that farmers instead hire workers without papers. 
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After the tour, the attendee posts the pruning video on Instagram. She tags the farm 
location and emphasizes her admiration for “the skill and grace of it all.” The farmer who 
had toured us around the orchard weighs in on her comment thread, declaring, “There's 
no apple, no cider without these guys!” “For the record, nobody was making them prune 
in the snow. They’re paid by the tree, and that’s why they were out there.” He notes that 
his farm provides health benefits to workers, explaining that someone on the tour had 
been passing judgment about farm worker rights. It is unclear whether he was referring 
to me; beyond inquiring how farms in the area address the challenge of hiring workers, 
Thad not articulated any criticisms or reproachful questions. He concludes by apologizing 
for sounding defensive. “Thanks for giving their hard work the recognition it deserves!” 


Introduction 


In this chapter, I consider how the fledgling North American craft cider indus- 
try has sought to elevate the value of a new niche processed agri-food product 
by telling a story about how cider is intertwined with rural livelihoods and 
local landscapes. Given that North America’s craft cider industry is in the early 
stages of development and at an even earlier stage of pursuing the formalized 
recognition of terroir, understanding how the industry accounts for human 
labor within terroir helps to illuminate the extent to which GI might become 
emancipatory for all those engaged in the cider production chain. The popular 
concept of terroir is based on the premise that the taste characteristics of an 
artisanal food or drink are determined by the product’s unique environmental 
context, along with the farming practices of humans who cultivate it (Cap- 
peliez 2017). More broadly, place-based foods and associated labeling systems 
like GI are premised on the idea that a price premium can protect certain 
agricultural practices and values from globalized market pressures such as con- 
solidation and standardization (Bowen 2015). Agricultural tours like the one 
I described at the outset of the chapter are a powerful venue for instilling a 
sense of personal connection to a product, a place and the people who made 
it. Visiting a rural cidery is premised on offering consumers a transparent view 
of how their food or drink was made and the opportunity to verify firsthand 
whether product claims about quality, ecological sustainability or other business 
practices appear accurate. 

What struck me about this encounter is that it offered a rare glimpse beyond 
the performative curtain of place-based agritourism in the United States. 
Unmediated interactions with Latinx farm workers are off script from the 
standard meet-your-white-farmer experience. In the case of a fair-trade GI 
product like Darjeeling tea, tea pickers’ situatedness within the plantation land- 
scape forms a prominent part of product branding and tourism. Besky (2014) 
describes how actors who stand to benefit from the success of Darjeeling tea 
fetishize female plantation workers’ “delicate” manual labor and view it through 
a nostalgic filter that romanticizes a painful capitalist and colonial legacy. She 
builds on Guthman’s (2014) concept of a culturally conservative agrarian imag- 
inary that imbues US organic agriculture with a sheen of virtuousness while 
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obscuring issues such as the industry’s dependence on racialized, low-wage 
workers with weak bargaining power. Similarly, Sekine (this volume) highlights 
how the viability of GI Nishio Matcha in Japan hinges on local, mostly elderly 
female harvest workers, whose wages are extremely low relative to service sec- 
tor or manufacturing workers. 

In the growing market for North American craft cider and agritourism, the 
labor of Latinx orchard workers is not part of the selling point. For instance, it 
would be considered strange for cider enthusiasts to debate whether the tree- 
pruning technique of mostly non-local orchard workers aftects the taste of craft 
cider from a given farming locale. Amid rising xenophobic and nativist senti- 
ments, the topic of immigrant or migrant farm workers has become increas- 
ingly polarizing. A highly unequal employer-employee dynamic does not lend 
itself straightforwardly to romanticized product marketing. On the cidery tour, 
racialized orchard workers’ presence in the agrarian landscape became a prob- 
lem to be normalized to consumers, like the lack of public restrooms, or having 
to host an artisanal cider bar in an unglamorous garage. The farmer’s expres- 
sion of gratitude for his employees’ “hard work” could be read as an attempt 
to smooth over the obvious hierarchies of race, class and citizenship at hand. 
Gratitude, however, cannot be taken to the bank. 

The political-economic context of farm labor migration within the apple 
and cider industry presents considerable challenges to realizing emancipatory 
outcomes through GI. While labor protections for farm workers are already 
weaker than those in many other industries, immigration policies affecting 
undocumented and temporary migrant workers further undermine their access 
to human and labor rights (Gray 2014; McLaughlin, Hennebry and Haines 
2014). Market liberalization processes such as the North American Free Trade 
Agreement implemented in 1994 have had uneven effects on the viability of 
agrarian livelihoods within migrant-sending countries such as Mexico (Eakin 
et al. 2018). Many scholars argue that free trade agreements and structural 
adjustment policies have played a significant role in increasing temporary farm 
labor migration by undermining local livelihoods in workers’ home countries 
(Otero 2011; Minkoff-Zern 2014). Proponents of GI argue that it can ward off 
the harmful effects of neoliberal capitalism on small and medium-size produc- 
ers, ecosystems and traditional food cultures (see Bonanno, this volume). As a 
market-based solution, using GI to increase farmers’ competitiveness through a 
marker of product distinction is compatible with strategies to remain competi- 
tive by hiring low-wage migrant workers. It remains an open question whether 
market-based solutions can align with the political-economic change required 
to equalize entrenched asymmetries of power and produce emancipatory out- 
comes for farmers and farm workers alike. 


A manual-labor renaissance 


Craft cidermaking falls into step with what Ocejo (2017) describes as an occu- 
pational renaissance in the new economy, in which savvy young people are 
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recasting traditionally low-status manual work into trendy, specialized and per- 
sonally meaningful careers. In contrast to dominant trends toward standardi- 
zation and automation, craft occupations allow people to bring to bear their 
highly specialized knowledge and create small volumes of a unique, tangible 
good. Jones (2016) contends that contemporary artisans such as cidermakers, 
vintners and butchers are driven by the moral idea that crafting “good” material 
products simultaneously constitutes them as “good” producers who are bring- 
ing about a better world. As a value-added farm product, cider offers an entice- 
ment for younger producers and a potential lifeline for older orchardists who 
struggle with a volatile commodity market. Many hope regional craft cider will 
help save family farms and enable viable long-term livelihoods for young craft 
producers. It is unclear, however, whether cider can tread beyond the waves of 
fickle market trends and fulfill the hopes people have pinned on it. Moreover, 
existing research on the clustering of craft livelihoods in the United States 
among highly educated and predominantly white men (e.g., Ocejo 2017) raises 
questions about whose manual labor is celebrated as part of this occupational 
renaissance and how the material benefits are dispersed. 

Food studies researchers have illuminated how food labor — from the field, 
to the cash register to the kitchen sink — is devalued and made invisible across 
lines of gender, race and class (Cairns and Johnston 2015; Coplen 2018). For 
premium value-added foods like craft cider, many raw ingredients are pro- 
duced through automation or farm jobs that are divided into narrow, repetitive 
manual tasks. Farm workers in affluent countries are often racialized and from 
the Global South. They may be hired through government-administered labor- 
migration programs, undocumented streams or domestic permanent resident 
populations. Whereas seasonal migrant farm workers in Canada are commonly 
hired through a government-administered labor-migration program, just under 
50 percent of US crop farm workers are undocumented (USDOL 2016, i). In 
both cases, assigning workers a precarious immigration status gives the state and 
employers tremendous power over workers, who may be repatriated if they 
resist (Bonanno and Cavalcanti 2014; Weiler, McLaughlin and Cole 2017). 

Farm work frequently involves weak access to social protections, exemptions 
from numerous labor standards, low social prestige and barriers to workplace 
democracy (e.g., unionization) (Weiler, Otero, and Wittman 2016; Paz Ram- 
irez and Chun 2016). The 2013-2014 U.S. National Agricultural Workers 
Survey reports that farm workers had a mean and median income from farm 
employment within the range of US$15,000 to US$17,499 and that 30 percent 
of farm workers had a total family income below the poverty level (USDOL 
2016, 111). In Canada, the employment income for agriculture and horticulture 
workers is C$15,286 (median) and C$21,700 (average), compared to C$36,693 
(median) and C$48,930 (average) for all occupations (StatCan 2017a). Along 
with workplace hazards such as agrochemical exposure, researchers have docu- 
mented the prevalence of a lack of on-farm sanitary facilities and overcrowded, 
substandard farm worker housing (Hennebry, Preibisch and McLaughlin 2010; 
Arcury et al. 2010). In short, farm work is often constructed as a “bad” job. 
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As a strategy to promote “good jobs” and socioeconomic development for 
people from the Majority World who have been marginalized by contempo- 
rary expressions of capitalism, GI labeling may offer highly uneven benefits and 
can exacerbate preexisting inequities. For instance, when the Mexican govern- 
ment introduced a type of GI, denomination of origin (DO), that defined the 
territory within which mezcal could be produced, many traditional producers 
in parts of Mexico outside of that territory were no longer legally permitted 
to make mezcal (Bowen 2015; Renard and Arista, this volume). In the United 
States, Gls are treated as a subgroup of trademarks governed by the U.S. Pat- 
ent and Trademark Office. Labeling requirements for alcohol fall under the 
authority of the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax and Trade Bureau. Despite the 
emphasis on private law, Le Goffic and Zappalaglio (2017) point out the role of 
publicly funded US institutions in protecting Gls. In Canada, the Trademarks 
Act allows GI protection for agricultural and food products through “protected 
GI” for agricultural products and food (i.e., international protection via trade 
agreements), official marks (protection in the domestic market) and certifica- 
tion marks (market protection only in the countries where an organization 
has requested to register the mark) (Watkin 2018). Gls fall under both federal 
and provincial jurisdiction. The province of Quebec, for instance, adopted an 
Act on Reserved Designations and Added Value Claims in 2006 that bears 
similarity to certain legislative approaches to GI in Europe. Quebec’s law cre- 
ated designation categories for (1) protected geographical indication (PGI); (2) 
protected designation of origin (PDO); 3) designation of specificity; and 4) 
production methods, such as the organic designation (Ben Hassen and Trem- 
blay 2016). Watkin (2018) argues that the ostensible lack of harmonization 
between provincial and federal governments has created a challenging context 
for endogenous GIs to thrive. 

Within the globalized cultural context of food and drink, Cappeliez (2017) 
has shown how wine actors have culturally translated the concept of terroir 
from French to Canadian wine regions. She argues that while the normative 
principles associated with terroir (e.g., terroir as a unique and romanticized 
place) tend to remain constant across cultural contexts, aspects of terroir that are 
tied to place (e.g., human relationships to nature and practices on the land) are 
locally contingent. Less well understood 1s how the benefits of place-based craft 
products flow to people who cross borders from poorer to wealthier countries. 
Amid efforts to link craft cider to specific places and construct artisanal liveli- 
hoods as prestigious, how does the craft industry account for its dependence 
on workers who are not from those places and are employed in so-called bad 
jobs? How do agrarian imaginaries play out in a local artisanal industry that 
is deeply dependent on non-local migrant or immigrant workers? On both a 
symbolic and material basis, how does the renaissance of place-based, processed 
artisanal foods and manual occupations reward those engaged in producing raw 
ingredients? 

This chapter draws on preliminary insights from ongoing research on craft 
cider in Canada and the United States. My key methods have entailed qualitative, 
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in-depth, semi-structured interviews and participant observation. Participants 
throughout British Columbia (BC), Canada, have included thirty English-, 
French- and Spanish-speaking farm workers from a wide range of class back- 
grounds, thirteen cider producers and six non-cider-producing farmers, as well 
as fifty-two shorter interviews with consumers at apple festivals. I also draw 
on an interview with a cider producer in Washington state. In addition, I have 
engaged in participant observation as a hired worker on a small apple orchard 
in British Columbia, as a participant in farm tours and cider education work- 
shops in the United States, and as an attendee at a national US cider confer- 
ence. Throughout my research, I also took fieldnotes on my frontline volunteer 
work with farm worker justice organizations in British Columbia and Ontario, 
Canada. Activities included everyday support such as translating during medi- 
cal appointments, helping workers exit abusive workplaces and engaging in a 
solidarity visit with a farm worker encampment in Washington state. 

After sketching the historical and contemporary context of North American 
craft cider production, I will present data on how the craft cider industry makes 
sense of terroir and how hired workers fit into this preliminary picture. I con- 
clude by evaluating the extent to which place-based labels such as GI might 
promote socioeconomic development for farmers and farm workers in the craft 
cidery industry. 


Cider’s history in North America 
y 


In the United States, most early settlers grew apple trees from seed (Futrell 
2017). Because apples grown from seed are often too bitter to eat, they filled 
colonists’ cups to the brim with hard cider. European colonists had brought to 
North America both apple seeds and their fondness for this form of alcohol, 
which people believed was healthier than untreated drinking water and even 
medicinal (Aaron and Musto 1981). Historians have also documented the car- 
ryover of European traditions of cider apple cultivation and fermentation in 
the early to mid 1700s in what is now known as Canada, particularly in what 
was then called New France (Fortin 2000; Jordan 2016). With the temperance 
movement in North America, alcohol and drunkenness became perceived as 
a threat to social order (Aaron and Musto 1981, 136). Kerrigan (2012) argues, 
however, that the decline of North American hard cider was chiefly because 
of economics. The market favored commercialized orchards that grew sweet 
apples ready to eat raw rather than tannic cider apples. 

Alongside the waning of US cider, labor dynamics on apple orchards were 
also shifting. In the early 1700s, US family homestead orchards were largely 
self-sufficient (Futrell 2017). Larger American plantation orchards depended on 
sharecroppers and enslaved people (e.g., USDA 1860). This history has shaped 
subsequent racial and class dynamics of US apple production writ large, along 
with regional immigration dynamics. For instance, in the late 20th century, 
farms in the major apple-producing state of New York shifted from hiring 
mainly black workers — including both African American and Caribbean guest 
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workers — to hiring Latino farm workers (Gray 2014, 102). Racialized people 
of Latin American origin are disproportionately represented among US farm 
workers today (USDOL 2016, i). 


Craft cider today 


In the contemporary settler-colonial context, apple growers in Canada and 
the United States are integrated into a globalized apple commodity market, 
and producers of all sizes face a dizzying array of competitive pressures. These 
include pressures to consolidate businesses and farmland into fewer hands and 
vertically integrate. Retailers and wholesalers hold immense power to impose 
private standards and shape prices, while institutions that own intellectual 
property rights such as trademarked “club” apple varieties like SweeTango can 
compel all producers in a region to abide by their restrictive rules (Futrell 
2017). Amid the “cost-price squeeze” and other dynamic pressures, farmers 
often report labor shortages, asserting that it would be cost-prohibitive for their 
businesses to attract local workers by improving wages and working conditions 
(Weiler, McLaughlin and Cole 2017). Simultaneously, labor advocates, eaters 
and even some farmers have raised concerns about human and labor rights vio- 
lations associated with both government-administered farm labor-migration 
programs and undocumented migration (Binford 2013; Futrell 2017). The 
confluence of these dynamics makes the prospect of growing apples for the 
commodity market broadly unappealing to either children of growers or new 
entrants from non-farming backgrounds. The number of Canadian farms is 
dwindling, with larger and more capital-intensive farms making up those that 
prevail (StatCan 2017b). In 2016, the average age of farmers in Canada was 
fifty-five. Similarly, the average age of US farm operators ranged from fifty-five 
to fifty-six between 2007 and 2012, which is consistent with a thirty-year trend 
of aging farmers (USDA 2014). 

Amid the considerable challenges of maintaining a viable apple orchard 
today, craft cider has been pitched as a lifeline to save family-owned orchards. 
This parallels a broader pattern in which farms are attempting to stay afloat 
through value-added farm products, agritourism and off-farm income. Unlike 
the mainstream commodity apple market, hard cider allows farmers to add 
value to raw farm goods through processing and product differentiation. How- 
ever, capitalizing on a food and drink trend can still subject farmers to the 
whims of the market, fickle consumer preferences and pressures from large- 
scale agri-food companies. 


Corporate “craft” cider and boundary making 
through the taste of place 


Paralleling the trend in craft beer, the market for hard cider exploded in the 
latter part of the first decade of the 2000s. After growing from US$43.5 mil- 
lion in US off-premise sales outlets in 2008 to a peak of US$535.7 million in 
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2015, this trend appears to have diminished slightly or hit a plateau; cider sales 
were US$469.8 million in 2017 (fieldnotes from Nielsen presentation 2018). 
Large beer companies such as MillerCoors, Heineken and The Boston Beer 
Company have capitalized on the trend. Some large companies have straight- 
forwardly positioned some of their ciders as inexpensive and generic alcohol 
options, pejoratively known as alco-pops. Simultaneously, large beer companies 
have introduced product lines marketed as craft and artisanal. Beyond appeal- 
ing to aesthetic and discursive repertoires that are typical of smaller-scale craft 
cideries, large cider-producing companies have mimicked processing tech- 
niques that signal product uniqueness and authenticity, such as fermenting in 
oak barrels and with wild yeasts. Some have also acquired smaller cideries or 
developed collaborative product lines with cideries that are perceived as genu- 
inely artisanal and traditional. For instance, the largest US cider brand, Angry 
Orchard, developed a collaborative cider style in 2018 with Oliver’s Cider, a 
highly regarded English craft cidery. Cider brands from large companies make 
up an estimated 75 percent of US cider sales. Still, premium regional and local 
cider brands have grown from 8.8 percent of cider sales in 2014 to 25.2 percent 
in 2017 and appear to be driving growth in the cider market (fieldnotes from 
Nielsen presentation 2018). 

Small and medium-scale craft cider interviewees in my research project 
tended to express ambivalence about ciders from larger-scale producers. Some 
interviewees felt that so-called alco-pop ciders could serve as a “gateway” bev- 
erage that encourages consumers to subsequently explore niche ciders from 
small- and medium-scale producers. At a national US cider conference, a 
speaker presenting the latest cider market research expressed that growth in the 
cider market by large beer companies creates consumer “category awareness” 
and contributes to product innovation and said that “‘a rising tide lifts all boats” 
(fieldnotes from Nielsen presentation 2018). Nonetheless, other cidermaker 
interviewees resented what they felt was a form of co-optation by producers 
who appropriated the marketing language of craft cider but did not exemplify 
qualities that they felt typified craft cider. They felt genuine craft cider included 
features such as small- to medium-scale production, selling within short supply 
chains, partnerships with independent local upstream and downstream markets 
and forswearing production techniques such as adding refined sugar to increase 
alcohol content or using apple juice concentrate. 

When large-scale companies muddy the waters of what counts as “craft” 
cider, this presents small- and medium-scale farm-based cideries with the risk 
of losing a marker of product distinction. Simultaneously, the growing market 
for premium regional ciders presents an opportunity for defensive bound- 
ary making by foregrounding the unique people and place behind a craft 
cider. Agritourism can further solidify consumers’ association of a product 
taste with specific people and place. In British Columbia, a cidery that is 
situated on an orchard and grows some of its own apples receives a signifi- 
cantly favorable tax rate compared to a cidery that is classified as “commercial” 
(e.g., an urban cidery that sources apples or juice from external suppliers) 
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(BCLDB 2018). Consequently, many BC cideries draw on agritourism and 
place-based marketing. 

Some craft cider producers have formalized the boundary-work of market- 
ing place and taste by pursuing various forms of certified labeling, including 
GI. One of my interviewees explained how the Northwest Cider Association, 
a trade organization of producers in the US and Canadian Pacific Northwest, 
had been pursuing a regional seal to distinguish their members’ products based 
on the local sourcing of ingredients. He indicated that amid producers’ conflict- 
ing interests, however, this discussion had stalled because of a lack of consensus 
over the detailed content of the seal (interview with Washington state cider 
producer, 2018). In the case of GI, labeling for cider has been almost exclusively 
limited to Europe, specifically in France, Spain, the United Kingdom, Germany 
and Finland (Fabien-Ouellet and Conner 2018). An exception is among ice 
cider producers in Quebec. Quebecois producers lobbied the provincial gov- 
ernment for over a decade to realize an exclusive, legally recognized label that 
protects producers’ know-how (savoir faire) and is linked to a specific territory 
(fieldnotes 2018). In 2014, the Quebec Ministry of Agriculture formalized a 
PGI status for Quebec ice cider (CARTV 2014). Cider producers in US states 
such as Vermont have also indicated a strong interest in developing a GI label 
to heighten consumers’ ability to differentiate among hard ciders and increase 
product demand (Fabien-Ouellet and Conner 2018). 

A producer with a BC cider company that launched its first product in 2015 
expressed the following regarding terroir designation for that province: 


You talk about terroir in the wine world and I think that’s totally a relevant 
conversation for cider as well... . But I guess what I want to see is people 
picking up and having a glass of cider that’s from BC and being able to talk 
about what that means, being able to say, “Hey, this tastes like it’s a BC style.” 

I think we need to be able to define more clearly what BC cider, BC 
craft cider, is. I think we need to define that as an industry. And then we 
need to create clarity on what that is outside of our industry, to our con- 
sumers. So, place of origin is huge. There’s no VQA [Vintners Quality 
Alliance] equivalent in cider and I think that is a model to possibly look 
at. I think that eventually well be, should be talking about an appellation 
system not dissimilar to what is happening with BC wine or is in the works 
for BC wine and what has been in existence for a long time, in France for 
example. 

k] 

Our industry just so young, we're still figuring it out, and I think eve- 
ryone is pretty much focused on cider making and trying to see their busi- 
nesses succeed and grow. But I think as we grow as an industry, we’ll have 
more time and more dedicated bandwidth to figure out some of those 
bigger conversations on what BC craft cider is and working with the gov- 
ernment to help define that. 

— Interview with BC cider producer 2017 
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Formal GI designation is thus far limited, in part because the US and Canadian 
craft cider industry is still incipient. Many producers are focused on the early 
stages of developing their individual enterprises, retail partnerships and con- 
sumer bases. Still, some producers appear to be in the nascent phase of defining 
regional identities and conceptions of terroir that might underpin future GI 
efforts, should they even come to pass. For instance, tannic, cider-specific apple 
varieties that provide complex flavors can sometimes be difficult to access in the 
Pacific Northwest, and in any case, many producers felt local consumers had not 
yet learned to appreciate tannic ciders. To add flavor and place specificity, many 
ciders in this region are infused with unique, local, wild-harvested ingredients 
(e.g., native rosehips, salal berries and evergreen tree needles). It is common for 
products to be marketed with a general reference to local ecological landmarks 
such as proximity to the ocean or a specific body of freshwater, although a 
smaller number of enterprises emphasize the role of wild yeasts, soils or other 
natural features as defining their cider’s geographically rooted taste. Moreover, 
some producers have formed regional associations to set quality standards, assist 
one another with farming and production skills and cooperate on product mar- 
keting, all of which would be a crucial precursor to formal GI designation. 


Terroir and human labor 


Many of the craft cider producers I interviewed felt that both the natural and 
human factors underlying cider production were significant in shaping the bev- 
erage’s taste. Apple variety selection loomed especially large in terms of factors 
that producers felt were significant in shaping the taste of a place. In many 
cases, cidermakers were pragmatically drawing on whatever dessert apple varie- 
ties happened to be growing abundantly in their region due to factors such as 
market demand, the history of intellectual property dynamics (e.g., research and 
breeding rights) and suitability to local growing conditions. Some observed that 
cider apples from Europe tasted different in their region due to distinct growing 
conditions. One producer from interior British Columbia described differences 
in cider produced in his region even compared to the coastal area of the prov- 
ince due to distinct weather and soil: 


Yeah, I think there's definitely a terroir thing because I know when you 
look at ciders from the coast, they're usually going to be a lower alcohol 
content than ciders from up here just because of the weather. Yeah, I think 
it definitely makes a big difference being here. 

— Interview with BC cider producer 2017 


When discussing how human labor and interactions with the natural world 
shaped the taste of cider in their region, cider producers noted the effect of 
variables such as farmers’ irrigation practices or facilitating wild fermentation 
from naturally occurring yeasts that were typical of the region. Some cidermak- 
ers emphasized the artfulness involved in blending cider from locally available 
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varieties of apples to achieve a desired taste, which was partly informed by their 
perceptions of local consumers’ palates. 

When it came to hired labor, however, orchard workers were not represented 
as part of the conception of terroir or marketed as part of the human faces 
associated with specific agrarian places. In many instances, the orchards of craft 
cideries were too small to require hired workers. Such cideries sourced most 
of their apples from larger-scale local commercial farms. This created a marked 
gap in cidermakers’ awareness of the detailed conditions of the farm workers 
who produced their apples. As one cidermaker from an urban cidery explained, 


We're working with orchards who we trust are making the right decisions 
on that file. But obviously we don’t have full insight and understanding of 
that. think that anybody we work with at the very least is complying with 
labor laws and so on. I would hate to hear — and I hope I never hear — that 
an orchardist that we bought apples from is doing something sketchy on 
that file. 

(Interview with BC cider producer 2017) 


His comments simultaneously underscore a concern for the well-being of 
workers who produce raw goods and how commodity chain dynamics in cider 
production obscure a full picture of labor conditions in primary production. 

To a large extent, apples that eventually become part of premium, place- 
based craft cider are produced on orchards that are entirely separate from the 
cidery. Even if a cidery wished to distribute premiums from GI to hired workers 
on other farms, the mechanisms to pursue this could be inordinately complex. 
A cidery purchasing off-site apples might apply an additional layer of oversight 
such as third-party fair-trade certification or attempt to procure from union- 
ized farms, which are rare or nonexistent in many apple-producing regions. 
A cidery producing all of its own apples could conceivably distribute GI premi- 
ums to on-site workers. However, this scenario would be highly unlikely given 
factors such as market competition between cider owners and rules governing 
wages for migrant farm workers. 

Beyond the logistical challenges, there are intractable cultural barriers and a 
lack of political will to redistribute the benefits of a place-based North Ameri- 
can cider marketing arrangement to hired apple workers. During my field- 
work, I frequently observed the contrast between rustic, charming cider-tasting 
rooms that displayed a romanticized version of agrarianism and the interior of 
orchard workers’ employer-provided homes. It was not unusual for employers 
to vigorously screen and control the movements of visitors like me during 
workers’ free time. While some homes were spacious and well maintained, 
others were tiny, dilapidated and heavily infested with rodents. I was struck 
by how contexts of relative poverty and precariousness could coexist along- 
side sites of elite cultural consumption premised on the idea of transparency 
through agritourism. Addressing long-standing, systemic and politically rooted 
inequities for farm workers does not square easily with the consumer-oriented 
market for an experience of agrarian nostalgia. The barriers to overcoming this 
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contradiction through GI as a tool for emancipation and democracy could be 
considerable. 


Discussion 


The development of a market for premium, place-based craft cider appears 
to have enabled socioeconomic benefits for new and young farmers who, 
among those I interviewed, were disproportionately white. By circumventing 
the broader pattern in which apple orchards and processing sites have been 
consolidated into fewer and fewer hands, this value-added product appears to 
have allowed more producers to stay on the land. Given the risks posed by large 
cider-producing companies that are appropriating and redefining the bounda- 
ries of craft cider, formalized certifications for place-based products such as GI 
could act as a tool to signify distinctiveness and protect the niche market for 
small- and medium-scale orchard-based cidermakers, at least in the short term. 
For hired workers, GI does not appear to promise the same benefits. A pro- 
labor GI code of practice could not address systemic issues such as the militari- 
zation of the US-Mexico border and workers’ deportability, legal jurisdictions 
in which workers cannot access workplace democracy through unionization or 
the violence and globalized inequity that inform people’s decision to leave their 
countries of origin to support themselves and their families through wage labor. 

In the agrarian imaginary analyzed by Besky (2014) as part of Darjeeling tea 
plantations, workers’ situatedness in the agricultural landscape and the fetishi- 
zation of their labor are crucial components of conceptualizing a place-based 
artisanal GI product. Despite this symbolic recognition, Besky argues that the 
material premiums from fair trade and GI certification of Darjeeling tea have 
generally not flowed into tea pickers’ pockets. In the case of North American 
craft cider, I have highlighted barriers to distributing premiums from a hypo- 
thetical GI system to workers. Conceptions of terroir and the pursuit of GI 
designation are at such a budding, limited and uncertain stage that if pro-labor 
considerations were seen as sufficiently important, conceptions of terroir in 
North American craft cider could be reconfigured in a way that rewards both 
farmers and farm workers by inscribing labor laws into GI regulations. Such 
a policy innovation has not permeated migrant worker-dependent GI pro- 
duction in Europe. Focusing on workers in the Global South, Coombe and 
Malik (2018) advocate for alternatives to European models of GI that instead 
foreground rights-based development, self-determination and inclusivity in 
decision-making and the distribution of value. 

Based on my fieldwork, a picture emerges of an agrarian imaginary for craft 
cider in which low-wage, racialized and precarious orchard workers become a 
problem to be normalized, as with the vignette at the beginning of this chapter, 
or as a factor or production that is distant and obfuscated from the final prod- 
uct. Thus, the attempt to make transparent certain aspects of food production 
through place-based marketing can simultaneously re-fetishize certain aspects 
of labor behind a commodity. Preliminary conceptions of craft cider’s terroir in 
North America encompass everything from macro-level factors such as climate 
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and geology, meso-level human farming practices and minutiae such as plant 
genetics and wild yeasts. Hired workers constitute the foundation of craft cider 
production. Yet the labor of hired workers in this case is not positioned as rel- 
evant to the nature-human relationships that define terroir. On the one hand, 
craft cider forms part of the renaissance of manual livelihoods and new cultural 
signifiers of occupational status (Ocejo 2017). On the other hand, it reinscribes 
old boundaries of race and class. Farm laborers’ markers of social difference, par- 
ticularly with regard to class and racialization, stand in marked contrast to rural 
imaginaries of whiteness and relative affluence within the realm of farm own- 
ership and leisure-based agritourism (Tomic and Trumper 2016). At present, it 
is unclear how formalizing a place-based designation of craft cider as a terroir 
product would underpin socioeconomic or democratic benefits for hired farm 
workers. More fundamental structural barriers to emancipation and democracy 
for workers would require significant policy changes (e.g., Weiler 2018). 


Conclusion 


In this paper, I have described the emerging North American craft cider industry, 
in which there is heterogeneous interest among cidermakers in pursuing GI des- 
ignation as a tool for industry protection and economic development. Place-based 
marketing already figures heavily in craft cider. Many cider producers are still in 
the early stages of business development, and they tend to see the development 
of stable enterprises and collective definitions of cider’s “taste of place” in a given 
region as necessary precursors to the pursuit of a formal GI designation. Given 
this context, I have analyzed how the renaissance of place-based artisanal craft 
cider as a manual occupation rewards those engaged in producing raw ingredients. 

Echoing Sekine’s (this volume) conclusion, public policy and other institu- 
tions would be necessary for GI to meaningfully strengthen democracy and 
social justice for members of equity-seeking food producers. For the socioeco- 
nomic and democratic promise of place-based designations such as GI in the 
North American craft cider industry to flow to hired farm workers and their 
families, significant progressive changes would be necessary for immigration 
policy and labor laws, which would need to address the root causes of migration 
and displacement. An equitable system of GI would also ensure that workers 
had meaningful governance power over GI premiums, their own movement 
across borders and their working conditions. Finally, the North American craft 
cider industry would need to cultivate a more expansive vision of who belongs 
in specific agrarian landscapes and whose labor counts as “craft.” 
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communities in Canada 
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Introduction 


In a recent report by the UN Special Rapporteur on the Right to Food, the 
current level of food insecurity among Indigenous communities in Canada is 
alarming (De Schutter 2012). The prevalence of food insecurity among some 
Indigenous communities in Canada is more than four times the rate in the rest 
of the country (Council of Canadian Academies 2014). A high level of food 
insecurity among Indigenous communities in Canada not only impacts their 
physical, mental and spiritual health but also puts at risk their ability to continue 
living on their traditional lands, preserve their ways of life and pass on their his- 
tory, heritage, culture and knowledge to future generations. Programs attempt- 
ing to address food-related issues among Indigenous populations to date have 
not taken into account the unique issues these communities face (Fieldhouse 
and Thompson 2012. Issues arising from ongoing colonialism, like land access, 
environmental dispossession and erosion of identity, culture and knowledge, are 
largely ignored in program development. As the awareness of Indigenous peo- 
ples’ history and experiences continue to rise, the need to protect knowledge 
and ways of life, including food systems, is increasingly recognized as a vital 
component of improving the complex circumstances of Indigenous popula- 
tions in Canada. 

This chapter aims to explore the opportunities and challenges of implement- 
ing protected market access for Indigenous foods using geographical indication 
(GI) schemes. Federal and provincial support for commercially promoting spe- 
cific products produced uniquely within Indigenous communities in Canada 
is nonexistent. Little research has been dedicated to exploring the potential of 
commercial practices as a means of addressing issues among Indigenous popu- 
lation in Canada (see Islam and Berkes 2016; Lowitt et al. 2018). Gls provide 
intellectual property protection and give permission to producers to use a regis- 
tered name that is linked to a specified area. Therefore, only specific producers, 
usually within a narrowly defined geographical area and following specific pro- 
cesses, recipes and rules are given permission to use a designated name for their 
products. The registered names cannot then be used in marketing comparable 
products from other regions. 
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Although Gl is an instrument to promote products commercially, the pro- 
cess can yield intangible benefits such as maintaining history, traditions and 
local knowledge and social benefits such as increased rural employment, agri- 
tourism and rural alliances. There are numerous parallels between the various 
issues that Indigenous communities are facing and the potential benefits of Gls. 
As mentioned previously, Indigenous communities face significant barriers to 
preserving their history, heritage and local knowledge. In addition to helping 
overcome these barriers, it is worth asking whether there is potential for GIs to 
reduce the rate of food insecurity, uplift Indigenous foods and culture, empower 
communities and educate the public about Indigenous history. Caution ought 
to be exercised when exploring these questions as Gls are embedded in a capi- 
talist framework that when deployed in certain ways, also has the potential 
to marginalize or even disadvantage vulnerable actors (Weiler, this volume) 
while promoting uneven modernization (Niederle Wilkinson and Mascaren- 
has; Renard and Arista, this volume) and/or producing and reproducing eco- 
nomic power imbalances (Sekine, this volume). Further worrying questions 
arise when thinking about aligning GI with the (contemporary) geography and 
movement of Indigenous peoples, the existing governance arrangements, the 
establishment of ownership claims to agricultural products and foodstuffs and 
the potential for misappropriating Indigenous knowledge for profit. 

The chapter will first outline a brief history of Indigenous populations and 
government relations in Canada and provide a brief outline of Gls. The ensu- 
ing discussion section of the chapter will explore the potential of Gls in Indig- 
enous communities in Canada, contouring the various benefits of GIs but also 
exploring some assumptions and criticisms of developing a GI scheme in such a 
unique context. This analysis is explorative, and as such, it aims to illuminate the 
opportunities and challenges of potentially implementing GIs for the benefit of 
Indigenous communities in Canada. 


Literature review 


Indigenous communities in Canada 


This section provides an overview of the policies and processes that impact 
the food systems of Indigenous communities in Canada today. While these 
processes are linked to a colonial history, the effects continue to be felt today. 
The impacts also vary by community, as there is considerable diversity among 
Indigenous communities in Canada, including more than six hundred Indig- 
enous communities that speak over seventy different languages with specific 
historical cultural affiliations and traditions (AFN 2016). As a nation-state, the 
country of Canada is home to more than 1.4 million Indigenous peoples (Sta- 
tistics Canada 2017). Indigenous populations in Canada comprise three main 
groups: First Nations, Inuit and Métis, each with its own political structures. 
Since the confederation of Canada as a nation-state in 1867, Indigenous peo- 
ples as a whole have been subject to various programs and policies that aimed 
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to assimilate them to the culture and belief systems of the white settlers (Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission of Canada 2015). 

Part of the mandate of assimilating Indigenous populations was to alter how 
food was accessed, prepared and consumed (Truth and Reconciliation Com- 
mission of Canada 2015; Mosby and Galloway 2017). One recently documented 
mechanism of cultural genocide was the Indian residential school system in 
place between 1867 and 1996. This system has received widespread public 
attention since the publication of the Truth and Reconciliation Commission 
report in 2015 and the initiation of government processes aimed at redressing 
past injustices (Indigenous and Northern Affairs Canada 2018). In the residen- 
tial school system, children as young as four years old were taken from their 
families for the school year, often during key food harvest seasons (Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission of Canada 2015). The children were relocated 
to residential schools. At the schools, Indigenous children were penalized for 
speaking their native language and were forced to change the clothes that they 
wore, with important symbolic characteristics such as long hair among boys 
being removed. Foods served at the schools were often nutritionally inadequate 
and did not resemble those from “home” in how they were prepared or in their 
ingredients. Access to meats such as seal and moose, staples of some Indigenous 
diets at the time, were not provided. Not only were there negative health and 
social impacts, but also culturally embedded knowledge and related food skills 
for harvesting, gathering and hunting practices were largely lost. These and 
other policies have had, and continue to have, enormous negative impacts on 
Indigenous populations in several ways, particularly access to land and resources 
that support their systems of food acquisition and sharing. 

Contemporary relations between the Canadian government and Indigenous 
communities continue to be shaped by the Indian Act, the primary document 
that outlines the treaties and the relationship between Indigenous peoples and 
Canada. First established at the time of confederation in 1867 to define the 
rights and responsibilities of Canada as a nation with regard to Indigenous First 
Nations, this collection of treaties has continued to define relationships to the 
present day. Principally, treaties were Indigenous land surrenders on a huge 
scale with small “reserve” tracts of land set aside for the exclusive use of the 
Indian band. Band members possess the right to live on reserve lands, and band 
administrative and political structures are frequently located there. This land 
area now makes up approximately 0.2 percent of the Canadian land mass but is 
home to about 50 percent of the people who identify as Indigenous in Canada 
(Indigenous and Northern Affairs Canada 2015). Treaties in place under the 
Indian Act place direct restriction on food harvesting on reserves. For example, 
food that is obtained on reservation land, either through growing, harvesting, 
gathering or hunting cannot be sold in any commercial market. Not only are 
foods harvested on reservations prohibited from being sold, but they are also 
subject to food regulations that prohibit them from being distributed, even at 
no cost, at public institutions such as hospitals or schools that are also on the 
reserve. Although there is progress toward improved land access and governance 
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for and by Indigenous people, such as the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement 
Act in 1999, the process requires significant time and resources (Indigenous and 
Northern Affairs Canada 2015). 

Modern conservation efforts can also impact Indigenous practices and ways 
of knowing (Pictou 2018). For instance, government policies may forbid Indig- 
enous populations from entering traditional lands and waters not specified in 
treaties when these lands and waters are designated for specific conservation 
purposes. Pictou (2018), gives the example of ocean Marine Protected Areas 
(MPAs) in ocean waters off of the east coast of Canada where fish harvest is 
prohibited. These MPAs are often established on the best fishing grounds with 
little or no input from Indigenous communities, yet effectively displace Indig- 
enous people from ancestral fishing grounds. Understandably, confidence in 
the capacity of the nation-state to support the reclamation and celebration of 
Indigenous food system should therefore be met with skepticism. Rebuilding 
this trust will require specific action with meaningful participation from the 
Indigenous community. 


Geographical indications 


Although Gls started in Europe as a scheme to help valorize, protect and mar- 
ket specific products, the concept has evolved through its extension into new 
regions, and the diversity of its implementation is now largely defined by new 
third-country policy innovations (Feuer, this volume). The European Union 
defines Gls as “a distinctive sign used to identify a product as originating in the 
territory of a particular country, region or locality where its quality, reputation 
or other characteristics is linked to its geographical origin” (European Com- 
mission 2013, 1). GIs contain names of agricultural products and foodstuffs, 
including dairy products, meats, fish, fruits and vegetables, baked goods, coffee 
and condiments. The names and logos of registered products can be used only 
in the way that have been defined by the producers association for each GI. 
Canada has historically viewed Gls as a form of protectionism that inter- 
feres with the global commodity market. With the advent of the ratification 
of the Canada-EU Comprehensive Economic and Trade Agreement (CETA), 
Canada’s perspective on GIs may change. Currently, Canada does not have any 
federal GI schemes protecting products grown or produced in Canada. In 2006, 
the province of Quebec implemented legislation for agri-food Gls. Although 
this is the most developed GI scheme in Canada, it is largely in its infancy 
(Cadogan 2018; Watkin 2018). Several products have been registered to date, 
including sweet corn, cheese, lamb, ice cider and ice wine (Cadogan 2018). 
The Quebec-based scheme is recognized only within the province of Quebec 
and does not receive any federal support. Further, upon the signing of CETA, 
the Canadian government did not recommend including any of the Quebec- 
based Gls in the EU system. Lack of interest in GIs among producers was cited 
as the main reason. However, there is no indication that any consultations on 
this topic were done with any producers, suggesting other motivations for this 
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decision. After reviewing several transcripts from consultations, meetings and 
discussions about CETA with various actors, the topic of Gls is discussed only 
in the capacity of accepting EU Gls into the Canadian intellectual property 
system and how EU Gls will impact the Canadian dairy industry. There is no 
suggestion of including Quebec GIs in the EU system or adopting GIs as a 
potential scheme for Canadian producers. 

In a recent assessment of the current policy landscape, Cadogan (2018) claims 
that while CETA has opened new opportunities in Canada for GI schemes, 
there is a lack of understanding and infrastructure about potentially implement- 
ing GIs (Cadogan 2018). Watkin (2018) suggests the complex constitutional 
framework, the lack of a uniform and comprehensive legal framework and the 
lack of cooperation between provincial and federal governments make it diffi- 
cult for a GI program to be implemented by any jurisdiction in Canada. Finally, 
research about consumer awareness of GIs in Canada is low. The capacity for 
GI schemes to yield benefits to producers therefore hinges on broad education 
among decision makers, as well as the private sector and the public. Cadogan 
(2018) suggests that increasing consumer awareness will not only foster the 
growth of GI businesses but may also decrease fraudulent representation of 
products in domestic markets. 

Although GIs have an essentially commercial orientation, it is generally 
recognized that GIs can aid in addressing various other issues faced by vul- 
nerable populations, including preserving not only the specific nutrient and 
sensory properties of a foodstuff but also the traditions, knowledge and envi- 
ronments that are unique to a geographical production area (Bramley, Bienabe 
and Kirsten 2009). For some developing countries, the adoption of GI is con- 
sidered an efficient way of using the existing intellectual property framework to 
promote agricultural products within a globalized world and to ensure that the 
names of products will not be misappropriated (Durand and Fournier 2017). 
While the preservation of the unique characteristics of foodstuffs and traditions 
is generally assessed as yielding benefits to producers and consumers alike, there 
are also analyses that draw attention to cases in which GIs have served to re- 
entrench or even deepen uneven power dynamics in a food value chain (see 
Sekine, this volume). And yet GIs remain a hopeful solution in many contexts 
for marginalized rural communities that cannot compete on a large agricultural 
level while helping to diversify agricultural areas that are already partaking in 
industrial production (Grote 2009; Dagne 2010; Durand and Fournier 2017). 

The main mechanism of GIs is to provide legal protection to producers. For 
producers, Gls restrict the use of the geographical names and help protect the 
reputation and the knowledge that complements production in order to create 
transparency while protecting products from fraud and forgery. For consum- 
ers, GIs provide traceability and ensure compliance with the determined code 
of practice (CoP) (Medeiros, Passador and Passador 2016). GIs provide more 
information about products and the process of production than non-registered 
products do (Espejel, Fandos and Flavian 2007; Medeiros, Passador and Passador 
2016). Registering the product and using the logos allows producers to send a 
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message to customers about the specific characteristics and origins of the prod- 
ucts. This transparency and educational mechanism embedded in the GI system 
and logo presents an opportunity for decreasing the relational distance between 
producer and consumer groups across cultural and geographical distances. 

Several authors have also identified Gls as a spark for collective action. 
Durand and Fournier (2017) claim that the product itself and the protection 
of the product from misappropriation and misrepresentation demand collec- 
tive action from the stakeholders. Collective action is most feasible when the 
product is more specified, because the producers understand the uniqueness 
of the product. Collective action can also be strengthened when the intention 
of the GI product is to protect a specific community and when the produc- 
tion process depends on communal goals (Allaire and Sylvander 1997). Col- 
lective action and partnerships are also developed to provide services such as 
agritourism, catering services or crafts. GIs have the potential to unite local 
actors, empower local organizations and ultimately strengthen rural com- 
munities (Allaire and Sylvander 1997; Durand and Fournier 2017; Cadogan 
2018). Gls can also contribute to the appreciation of the product among the 
producers themselves, encouraging them to foster pride in their spaces and 
ways of life. 


Discussion 


Based on the literature review above, this section will examine the unique 
opportunities and challenges that may arise with the potential development of 
a GI scheme as a support tool for Indigenous communities in Canada. The dis- 
cussion is divided into four sections. These sections outline key issues that may 
be unique to potential GI schemes in Indigenous communities. The sections 
are as follows: local knowledge, land access, market access and legal protections. 


Local knowledge 


GI schemes are often promoted as a process of protecting, validating and even 
valorizing local knowledge. Importantly, tradition or local knowledge does not 
exclude innovation (Bertoni, Calamari, and Maianti 2001). There are many 
examples of when techniques involved in traditional technology were at one 
point considered modern. Many technological developments from the end of 
the 18th century, such as centrifuge, pasteurization and lactobacillus cultures 
were defended despite their relative modernity and are now considered part 
of traditional cheesemaking. Also, despite technological developments and the 
enlargement of dairies, many components of cheesemaking, such as using raw 
milk, natural culture and slow salting and ripening have remained. Bertoni, 
Calamari and Maianti (2001) suggest that the success of cheeses under the EU 
GI scheme are in part a result of the combination of modern technology and 
tradition, with the goal of preparing the product for market demand while 
minimizing compromises to the authenticity and originality of the product. 
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Despite the technological advancements, it is this context of specific knowledge 
that guides the development of GIs, allows for differentiation and distinguishes 
cheeses from one another (Bertoni, Calamari and Maianti 2001). 

Dagne (2010) claims that GIs have the potential to protect local knowledge 
and ways of life while empowering the producers. Hayes, Lence and Stoppa 
(2004) also found that local producers’ pride in their knowledge of particular 
products increases when their products are registered and promoted via the GI 
schemes. The pride in their knowledge and products translates to the produc- 
ers paying closer attention to the integrity of the products and discouraging 
compromises in traditional production practices. GI schemes are therefore valu- 
able not only because of their protection of traditional production practices 
but also because they can contribute to continued economic viability, raising 
consumer awareness and the sustainability of rural communities. As discussed in 
this book’s introductory chapter (see Bonanno, Sekine and Feuer, this volume), 
numerous studies have shown that the programs are significant components in 
regenerating rural communities, because the traditional and local foodstuffs are 
produced by using local plant varieties, support rural diversity and social cohe- 
sion and provide an income opportunity for local producers, processors and 
other services. This encourages established and young community members to 
stay in rural areas, functionally protecting the transmission of knowledge across 
generations (Van der Ploeg 2002; Folkeson 2005). 

Although traditions and local knowledge are not a prerequisite for all Gls, 
many products do incorporate some aspect of this with the goal of maintaining 
history, heritage or local knowledge or a specific region. While every region 
has a unique history, heritage and local knowledge, Indigenous populations are 
inherently distinct by virtue of their being openly and aggressively cast as ret- 
rograde. The local knowledge and ways of life of Indigenous peoples have been 
used to justify horrific cultural and ethnic genocide, including family invasions 
such as residential schools, community relocations to unfamiliar and inhospita- 
ble conditions and the dispossession of productive food resources (Mosby and 
Galloway 2017). Terms which are being valorized now, such as traditional and 
local, were used to label the dietary practices of Indigenous populations as back- 
ward. For generations, local knowledge and traditional ways of sustenance of 
Indigenous populations in Canada have carried a negative connotation, which 
has even to some extent been perversely internalized by Indigenous popula- 
tions and the Canadian public. Therefore, expending extra effort to recognize 
this unique experience and understanding when discussing how to maintain 
or revitalize heritage or traditions is important. Here, GIs provide a promis- 
ing combination of measures to manage the modern realities of such heritage 
preservation. This is because, on the one hand, Indigenous populations want to 
revive their knowledge and way of life while, on the other hand, demonstrat- 
ing that their communities can evolve and be relevant to modern ways of life. 
Whereas valorizing local knowledge and traditional ways of life can be associ- 
ated with a great deal of pride for many producers in Europe (Hayes, Lence 
and Stoppa 2004), the use of certain ingredients or the participation in various 
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acts, such as hunting moose, can bring forward a complex variety of emotions, 
memories and associations among Indigenous people in Canada. 

Indigenous knowledge keepers also believe that traditions and local knowl- 
edge can evolve. As King (2018) explains, vernacular knowledge arose based 
on a preexisting suitability that demanded flexibility, mobility and broad-scale 
evolution over time. This stands in direct counterpoint to colonial attitudes dis- 
missive of knowledges held in Indigenous communities (Matties 2016). Indig- 
enous knowledge holders caution that the word traditional may too easily be 
perceived as fixed in a specific time and place and be difficult to make relevant 
to the current state of Indigenous communities. Further, using the word tradi- 
tional to describe Indigenous populations may also imply that Indigenous com- 
munities cannot evolve or adapt to changing socioecological circumstances. For 
example, despite many stereotypes in Canada, Indigenous peoples have been 
using techniques that would have been unavailable to previous generations, 
such as motorized vehicles to gather or hunt for decades. In other words, tra- 
ditional practices can evolve to incorporate modern technology and resources. 

Indigenous knowledge is shaped by an explicit responsibility to the needs of 
present and future generations. For example, the Seventh Generation Principle, 
which has been incorporated into various sustainability models, is based on Iro- 
quois philosophy: a decision ought to take into consideration the impact that 
that decision will have on seven generations into the future. Further, in recent 
governance arrangements yielding greater Inuit autonomy in the Nunavut ter- 
ritories of Canada, the wildlife act informed by Inuit principles of steward- 
ship and respect for wildlife and the environment include explicit reference to 
Avatimik Kamattiarniq, meaning that people are stewards of the environment 
and must treat all of nature with respect, because humans, wildlife and their 
shared environment are interconnected and each person’s actions and inten- 
tions toward every environmental entity have consequences for good or ill 
for the present and the future (Government of Nunavut 2003). Traditional 
and local knowledge in Indigenous communities is considered flexible because 
traditions and ways of knowing largely depend on the relationship between 
people and land, which evolve as people and environments change. 


Land access 


As in many cultures, food in Indigenous communities plays a key role in main- 
taining and creating identity, upholding traditions and celebrating various stages 
of individual and community life (Leblanc and Burnett 2017). Among Inuit, 
for example, the sacredness of food underpins the belief that the foods one 
eats become a part of oneself, thus representing the sacrifice that an animal 
makes in this intimate connection (Arnaquq-Baril 2016; Martin and Amos 
2017). The special relationships with food stem largely from the close rela- 
tionship that Indigenous communities have with land and water. Indigenous 
knowledge keepers draw attention to the importance of the land in Indigenous 
cultures. The land-based practices associated with production, harvesting and 
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consumption are embedded in the Indigenous cultural understanding of food 
as sacred and integral to spiritual and physical well-being (Martin and Amos 
2017; Morrison 2017; Pictou 2018). As indicated in the overview of govern- 
ment policies under the Indian Act in Canada that relate to Indigenous access 
to land and resources, legal access to ancestral territories, particularly hunting 
and fishing grounds, remains unresolved. 

Perpetuation of the discourse of conservation through a lens of non- 
Indigenous cultural norms and values also impacts Indigenous food systems 
(Arnaquq-Baril 2016). This is a space where colonial and Eurocentric percep- 
tions run counter to the Indigenous worldview about achieving equilibrium or 
sustainability of nature and land. Eurocentric ideologies negatively impact pub- 
lic opinion on traditional hunting practices such as the seal hunt. Environmen- 
tal dispossession, the impact of climate change and chemical contamination, not 
to mention the commercial fishing industry, are the result of actions not under 
the control of Indigenous people, but which nonetheless reduce the availability 
of Indigenous foods (Doolan, Appavoo and Kuhnlein 1991; Tobias and Rich- 
mond 2014). The potential development of GI schemes in Indigenous com- 
munities will rely largely on specific land use, water use and climate conditions. 
The very existence of GIs may be threatened if the environment is negatively 
impacted, put at risk or prohibited from use. GIs have the ability to determine 
the scale of production systems and in many cases can prevent the use of tools 
and technology prominent in the industrial food system that unsustainability 
deplete resources. This may discourage industrialization of agricultural produc- 
tion and processing, ultimately putting less pressure on the ecosystem aligning 
with the connection to and respect for the land and to the needs of future gen- 
erations that is inherent in Indigenous food systems. The centrality of respon- 
sibility to the land in Indigenous approaches can in turn be a valuable lens to 
identify features that could strengthen the GI process, specifically prioritizing 
potential benefits to ecosystems and land integrity in GI scheme development. 


Market access 


Due to the negative stereotypes of Indigenous people in Canada, a false percep- 
tion that Indigenous communities do not partake or do not wish to partake 
in the market economy has persisted. Indigenous communities’ involvement 
in trade and market spaces have, more accurately, been erased through colonial 
processes. Berkes (2018) refers to the concept of the “mythology of Indigene- 
ity.’ This mythology, along with labeling Indigenous communities as primitive 
and backward, has largely restricted their participation in market spaces in Can- 
ada. This is an immensely problematic and consequential issue for maintaining 
the integrity of food systems over generations (Berkes 2018; Palmateer 2018). 
This myth can act as a barrier to adapting traditional systems to contemporary 
contexts, thereby limiting the development of sustainable local economies in 
which Indigenous people can make a living in the globalized world (Berkes 
2018). Here is where mechanisms such as GI appear promising. 
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The “mythology of Indigeneity” is not only common among the general 
Canadian population, but is physically inscribed in numerous trading agree- 
ments of which the government of Canada is part. Section 35 of Canada’s 
Constitution Act of 1982 requires the government of Canada to consult with 
Indigenous populations when developing international trade agreements such 
as the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) or CETA. How- 
ever, none of the trading agreements in which the government of Canada is 
a signatory have been developed with meaningful consultation of Indigenous 
peoples (Schwartz 2017). Although the government of Canada does not abide 
by Section 35 in practice, during trading agreement negotiations, Section 35 
has been viewed suspiciously as a potential obstacle or a trade barrier to both 
the government of Canada and potential trading partners (Schwartz 2017). This 
lack of inclusion for Indigenous populations in decision-making and the lack 
of recognition of Section 35 stems from the “mythology of Indigeneity,’ that 
Indigenous peoples anyway do not engage in trade or the market economy. As 
Turner and Loewen (1998, 49) claim, “Archaeological and historical records 
show that they developed extensive and sophisticated trading networks and 
institutions for thousands of years. However, the pervasive nature of Indigenous 
trade, and its many implications both before and after contact, have rarely been 
explicitly considered.” Even though this idea has been explored for some time 
and documentation of the “mythology of Indigeneity” is more recently dis- 
credited in a range of literatures, this myth continues to persist in spaces that 
can impact Indigenous access to market. 

To improve conditions related to food security, communities require not 
just physical access to foods that supports health but also capacity to be able to 
support and maintain access to market (Kuhnlein, Erasmus and Spigelski 2009; 
Kuhnlein et al. 2013). To achieve this, the “mythology of Indigeneity” ought 
to be broken down. Further, special conditions, programs or funding schemes 
that encourage the participation of Indigenous peoples, such as GIs that encode 
Indigenous practices, ought to be created. Greater participation in markets for 
Indigenous communities would not only allow those practices to contribute 
to present household provisioning but also allow for the expansion of those 
practices. For example, based on numerous interviews with Indigenous fishers 
in the Great Lakes, Lowitt et al. (2018) conclude that Indigenous fishers feel 
marginalized in the current market economy and thereby have insufficient 
resources to maintain their equipment and apprentice the youth in fishing 
practices. Although trade and participation in markets is part of Indigenous 
culture and heritage, much of that history has been erased through colonial 
processes. Reviving the part of the culture that has been erased through colo- 
nialism, trade and market literacy among the Indigenous population, especially 
the youth, is vital. 

Some products in the market place may yield ceremonial or spiritual value 
for Indigenous peoples. Along with the appropriation of lands and territo- 
ries, Indigenous populations have also been subject to the appropriation of 
their food knowledge and traditions. For example, maple syrup is considered 
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an iconic “Canadian” product, protected by specific provisions for producers 
within the contemporary system of production. However, there is no provision 
for protecting the specific places of production and production modalities for 
Anishinabek and other Indigenous nations for whom maple syrup holds spe- 
cific cultural and spiritual meaning that is well documented in Indigenous sto- 
rytelling (Banning 2018; Simpson 2014). In addition, like with all GI schemes, 
producers will have to invest financially to partake in the program. It is in 
these areas that the government ought to intervene. The government must not 
micromanage Indigenous populations and lose sight of the goal of GIs, which 
would be to ultimately strengthen these communities’ capacity to respectfully 
bring recognition and protection to their food heritage (Cadogan 2018). Gov- 
ernments ought to develop frameworks that provide more decision-making 
power to Indigenous communities over their land, access to resources, con- 
servation areas and gathering and hunting practices (Pictou, 2018). Since the 
federal government has yet to initiate any schemes to help protect Indigenous 
communities through market initiatives, this presents an opportunity for pro- 
vincial and local governments to develop initiatives that bring Gls to the global 
stage. Regional and local governments may be better equipped with the needs 
and wants of Indigenous communities and how to facilitate the process in a 
considerate and sensitive manner. Provinces, territories and local governments 
can help communities with developing strategies, facilitating consultations and 
providing financial aid in establishing the GI schemes. The federal government 
can develop legal frameworks to help protect the market and limit fraud and 
infringement. 


Legal protections 


The standards and processes by which a GI product is to be produced is often 
determined by social, cultural and historical traditions, as well as the unique 
physical, chemical and flavor characteristics arising from a specific ecosystem 
(Medeiros, Passador and Passador 2016). Thus, local knowledge that has been 
passed down from generation to generation is integral to the development 
process of GIs. To obtain the local knowledge necessary for the development 
of Gls, a consultation with local producers is essential. However, consultations 
do not equate to inclusiveness. As in the case of all GI products, there is power 
involved not only in the definition of tradition and history but also in the man- 
ner of their legal inscription. In a study done by Durand and Fournier (2017) 
on GIs in Vietnam and Indonesia, the process of establishing and defining codes 
of practices (CoPs) of several GIs lacked the contribution of local knowledge. 
Local and traditional producers were not included in the initial discussions or in 
the “team of experts” that were developed to monitor GI processes and provide 
technical assistance. In the case of Méo Van Mint Honey in Vietnam, the CoP 
was developed to intentionally exclude traditional producers, the H’Mong peo- 
ple, who extract honey from tree trunks and capture wild beehives to ensure 
their survival throughout winter, rather than using wooden hives. This case 
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illustrates the challenges of mediating preexisting power relations within a 
mixed (Indigenous and non-Indigenous) producer group. 

In the potential development of Gls as a tool of innovation or reaching new 
markets, it is important to achieve consensus and collaboration rather than to 
simply organize consultations (Palmateer 2018). Consultations do not guaran- 
tee representation of all stakeholders or the representation of their opinions, 
and experiences with Indigenous peoples in Canada are often token in nature. 
As already mentioned, this is apparent at the macro level as well, in which the 
government of Canada has ignored its constitutional requirement to partake in 
meaningful consultations with Indigenous communities concerning free trade 
agreements. Palmateer (2018) has pointed out numerous policies and programs 
where collaboration was promised to Indigenous peoples, but those promises 
were ultimately not kept. This unwillingness to engage with Indigenous peo- 
ples is unfortunate: Bicker Sillitoe and Pottier (2004) suggest that projects that 
harness local knowledge via a collaborative process with diverse local actors 
gain many advantages over projects that do not. 

Durand and Fournier (2017) conclude that top-down approaches to GIs 
are not successful in protecting traditional knowledge and vulnerable popula- 
tions. More diverse stakeholder involvement in GI development is predictive of 
outcomes that yield benefit across this range of stakeholders, but many exam- 
ples in this volume (Feuer; Niederle, Wilkinson, and Mascarenhas; Nizam — all 
this volume) demonstrate that GIs are not often institutionalized in partici- 
patory ways in new countries. Although the federal government has not yet 
supported any GI schemes, and most provincial and territorial governments 
have demonstrated little interest in developing schemes, local governments may 
be better equipped to initiate and implement such a program. The involve- 
ment of local governments can result in greater support for local producers and 
producers from vulnerable populations, giving authority to local governments 
to facilitate GI product registration. This may improve power distribution to 
local authorities, who are familiar with local customs, traditions and knowledge 
systems. For example, in Canada, the first GI products to be registered were all 
in communities in the province of Quebec under specific legislation that sup- 
ports an integrated development process (Watkin 2018). Local governments act 
as facilitators between producers and experts and can negotiate the necessary 
conditions for producers to consistently achieve GI stipulations. Most impor- 
tantly, local governments are more likely to ensure a participatory approach by 
directly engaging with producers and establishing with them the parameters of 
Gls. Further, local governments can identify important supply chains that can 
aid in the production and distribution of the GI products. 


Conclusion 


The intention of this chapter was to explore the idea of whether GIs can 
potentially be used as a tool for supporting the respectful valorization and 
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commercialization of Indigenous products in Canada — and thereby reengage 
Indigenous peoples in trade while protecting traditions. Indigenous peoples are 
facing a wide variety of issues associated with their food system. Food inse- 
curity, health problems, loss of traditions and local knowledge, environmental 
dispossession and issues of land access are significant challenges to establishing 
a sustainable and culturally appropriate food system. The colonial legacy of 
weakened food systems and deficient community infrastructure has left these 
communities particularly vulnerable. Although many policies and programs 
have been implemented in Canada to support Indigenous communities, little 
research explores market solutions. 

GI schemes have been successful in supporting community revitalization 
in cases from a variety of geographies and governance structures. However, 
as many examples in this volume show, the model has not been assessed as 
supportive of community-level producer groups in all contexts. Rather than 
a process that empowers local actors and subordinate groups, GI could be an 
instrument that hampers democratic forms of development. To improve the 
likelihood of outcomes that would support Indigenous producer groups, GI 
should be grounded in local knowledge systems and apply governance struc- 
tures that are built to address particularities of market access and land access of 
socially, politically and economically vulnerable people. 
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13 Conclusions 


Comprehensive change and the limits 
and power of sectorial measures 


Alessandro Bonanno, Kae Sekine and Hart N. Feuer 


Introduction 


Based on, and adding to, the analyses presented in this volume, this final chap- 
ter provides an overall answer to the book’s research question about the eman- 
cipatory power of geographical indication (GI). It opens here with a brief 
summary of the overall conclusions derived from the book, which critically 
reflect on the potential for GI to transform and re-organize the agri-food sec- 
tor in spite of broader constraints at the societal level. Partial measures, such as 
GI, have not demonstrated the scope of action to generate significant eman- 
cipatory changes in agri-food. This represents a structuring conclusion of this 
book, to which the chapters provide more detailed and policy-relevant findings 
about how this limited scope of GI is negotiated and discursively presented in 
numerous contexts. To this end, the following section stresses that while GI 
cannot comprehensively change the agri-food sector, it engenders a number of 
outcomes that are relevant for discussions and efforts about the democratization 
of the sector. These outcomes are synthesized into six conclusions. This section 
is followed by a review of the salient historical arguments on the agrarian ques- 
tion and the environmental sustainability question, which provide corroborat- 
ing theoretical explanation for the underwhelming transformative capacity of 
GI in the agri-food sector. To provide a clear frame for the unfolding contents 
of this chapter, a brief summary of the empirical conclusions is provided here. 
The first conclusion indicates that the emancipatory role of GI depends on 
local social relations and socioeconomic conditions. This conclusion is made 
explicit through the argument that the constraints represented by existing 
structural conditions are mitigated not by virtue of the GI policy itself but by 
the ways stakeholders pursue their objectives by exercising agency. This find- 
ing, which has cross-cutting relevance for the subsequent conclusions presented 
here, suggests that the overt focus on the GI policy should not distract from or 
impede parallel support for other emancipatory or democratic activities. 
Turning to its internal cohesiveness, the second conclusion indicates that the 
success of GI depends on how GI is implemented. Specifically, the unfolding 
of the process of GI implementation requires forms of adaptation to existing 
global and local conditions. Understood as a dynamic process, it is characterized 
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by the way numerous and complex local forces dialogue, cooperate and engage 
in conflict with an equally complex and numerous set of external forces. In this 
context, GI implementation involves a number of relevant interconnected and 
contradictory processes. This section of the conclusions specifically addresses 
the phenomena of the loss of heterogeneity, attempts to defend local identity in 
response to coercive standardization processes and the vulnerability of vernacu- 
lar agri-food institutions. 

The third conclusion addresses the ability of GI to provide protection against 
the unwanted consequences of the functioning of the market. The collective 
experience represented in this volume suggests that GI does not necessarily 
offer such a safeguard nor protection against the development of conditions 
that undervalue locally distinctive products. Indeed, the assertion that further 
control of markets represents a more desirable solution than business as usual 
is repeatedly questioned by the findings throughout this volume, demonstrat- 
ing that GI generates desirable and undesirable outcomes simultaneously. Spe- 
cifically, evidence that GI provides opportunities for local producers and their 
communities while generating positive economic results is often countered 
by equally convincing evidence that markets cannot be effectively controlled, 
that GI can be co-opted by large corporations and that its implementation can 
engender forms of discrimination, exclusion and neocolonialism which may 
undermine socioeconomic development. 

This divergent outcome is comparable to the fourth conclusion, which 
stresses that although GI processes are a socially and politically aggregating 
force, they also commonly engender episodes of division and conflict. Commu- 
nal action is an important tool for the empowerment of local producers and the 
establishment of connections between producers and supporting consumers. GI 
also positively affects the development of consciousness about the importance 
of traditional ways of producing food, the availability of quality food for con- 
sumers and cohesion of local communities and collective environmental stew- 
ardship. At the same time, however, these positive effects often create conditions 
that engender episodes of distrust and conflict. In this respect, GI implementa- 
tion is not inherently resistant to the effects of existing power relations. 

Regarding the anticipated or assumed environmental benefits, the fifth con- 
clusion concerns the claim that GI is a tool for promoting the sustainable use 
of natural resources. In response to this, it is helpful to repeat the overarching 
conclusion in this chapter, namely that broad environmental and sustainability 
questions cannot be solved by sectorial measures such as GI. Furthermore, the 
empirical research presented in the book often rejects purported environmental 
claims, indicating that GI does not inherently provide impetus for the protec- 
tion of the environment, biodiversity or even reduced use of agro-chemicals. 

The last conclusion presented here refers to the desire of producers to remain 
in farming and food production despite increasing competition, a corporate 
dominated agri-food sector and the continuous negative effects associated with 
globalization and neoliberalism. Despite its limited scope of action, Gl is a tool 
that addresses the existential question in that it allows not only producers but 
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also consumers to follow an alternative logic that appears emancipatory and 
opposes the requirements of the free market. GI represents a proposal that tran- 
scends the understanding of labor activities as simply economic events and sees 
GI stakeholders as stewards of history, tradition and culture who valorize the 
human relationship to food. This aspiration, however, must coexist with pro- 
cesses of commodification, wherein traditions and culture are reified to imple- 
ment GI and, in doing so, emerge as products to be traded with a capitalist 
market logic. For many Gls, success is determined by the ability to sell the larg- 
est number of products at the highest possible price. By transforming tradition 
and culture into products that promote sales, these processes deny the beneficial 
effects of social change. 

These detailed conclusions about the role and impact of GI can be encap- 
sulated in a more overarching closing statement: The emancipatory power of 
GI in all of its manifestations is contradictory in that it exhibits elements that 
promote but also hamper the democratization of agri-food and the socioeco- 
nomic conditions of stakeholders. 


The sectorial relevance and contingency 
of geographical indication 


That GI is not the panacea that can comprehensively address the problems of 
agri-food is recognized by the chapters of the book, covering a wide range 
of countries and institutional settings. Simultaneously, however, these analy- 
ses underscore that numerous important outcomes can be achieved despite 
GI's more limited sectorial space of action, although these may be conflict- 
ing or inadequate. These outcomes, in their emancipatory or regressive forms, 
are associated with the conditions that define the people and places where 
GI unfolds. Accordingly, the emancipatory role of GI depends on local social rela- 
tions and socioeconomic conditions. This observation, which is readily invoked in 
the literature, is used both to rationalize the limitations or failings of GI and 
to accuse GI of being too ephemeral or inconsistent. In presenting the first 
conclusion of this chapter, we wish to move beyond this by framing GI as an 
approach to regional agri-food governance rather than pretending that it is a 
cohesive and tangible policy. To this end, GI operates similar to many forms 
of (local) governance, in which structural conditions (power relations; economic 
and class structures; political and geopolitical conditions; etc.) are met by human 
agency or the ways local actors pursue their objectives and mobilize human and 
social resources to achieve them. It is fitting to view it as a contested terrain in 
which contrasting forces operate to establish results. As illustrated by Nizam, 
the effectiveness of GI is significantly affected by the existence of empowering 
discursive and participatory processes (reflexive localism) or the dominance of 
top-down, typically authoritarian processes that limit local participation (nor- 
mative localism). The impact of GI is therefore not a linear process but rather a 
contingent one that can be proactively or reflexively managed if planners adopt 
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GI as an approach rather than attempting to shoehorn advocated policy into 
various local contexts. 


The problem of implementation 


As stressed by a number of the chapters (e.g., Feuer; Piatti and Dwiartama; 
Hegnes and Amilien; Niederle, Wilkinson and Mascarenhas), the success of 
GI is defined by how its implementation takes place and the multifaceted dimen- 
sions that affect how the normative component (planned outcomes) translates 
into history (actual outcomes). This is the second conclusion that derives from 
the analyses presented in the volume. These multifaceted dimensions are often 
defined in terms of adaptation (see Hegnes and Amilien). Yet this term is not 
synonymous with the one-way act of conforming to an existing structure/ 
system. Instead, it implies a dynamic and complex process in which a number 
of local social forces dialogue, cooperate and conflict with an equally complex 
collection of external forces. As this process of implementation unfolds, numer- 
ous relevant, interconnected and contradictory processes/conditions emerge, 
including the loss of heterogeneity, the struggle for the definition of local iden- 
tity and the relative vulnerability of the relevant institutions. 

As far as the loss of heterogeneity is concerned, the analyses presented in the 
book (e.g., Piatti and Dwiartama; Hegnes and Amilien; Niederle, Wilkinson 
and Mascarenhas) show that while heterogeneity is a necessary precondition for 
valorizing the uniqueness of candidate products, the creation of a GI demands 
opposing processes of conformity and standardization. This contradiction stems 
from prevailing requirements for characterizing Gls and rendering them transpar- 
ent and amenable to international authorities and consumers. In effect, the very 
process of creating Gls initiates a forceful representation of the many historically 
based, empirical characteristics that typify each GI product. This representation 
materializes through single-product definitions that — as they synthetize but also 
accentuate and, in some cases, eliminate some of the product’s characteristics — 
need to be compatible with preordained requirements. Accordingly, at least two 
fundamental and interrelated components of the GI system tend to lessen het- 
erogeneity. First, heterogeneity is lessened by the process through which local 
products’ tradition and cultural embeddedness are made to conform to the global 
(e.g., World Trade Organization) and domestic conventions (e.g., national food 
regulations). Second, it is lessened by the process of negotiation that emerges 
as necessary for the legal definition and the consequent recognition of GI sta- 
tus. As illustrated in the chapters, homogenization forces include not only the 
social process of conforming to negotiated standards but also the political logic 
of establishing GI policies. In the latter, GI promoters often adopt the instru- 
mental rationality of market relations, whereby processes of homogenization are 
encouraged in order to eliminate differences that hinder participation in market 
competition. In essence, tradition and culture are created and then standardized 
to be almost exclusively functional to market requirements. 
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Part and parcel of the GI process, then, is the continuous need to respond to 
homogenization tendencies by mounting a defense of local identity that pro- 
tects the uniqueness of GI products. These countervailing forces are inherently 
contradictory. As explained by Shtaltovna and Feuer, assembling a GI policy 
that conforms to European norms about wine and embodies local identity 
and tradition is a fraught task, which is only further complicated if policymak- 
ers cannot enlist all of the constituent stakeholders. Discussing the case more 
broadly for East Asia, Feuer stresses that the enthusiasm for GI policies rests on 
their promotion as an indispensable tool for touting the cultural and economic 
value of local agri-food. Simultaneously, however, promoters argue that the 
value is even further increased if directed to the global market, which often 
entails cross-cultural adjustment that assimilates the traits of the commodified 
market-based global culture and thereby lessens heterogeneity. As these chap- 
ters contend, this process problematizes not only the reevaluation of culture 
but also the very understanding of local identity. Moreover, and as stressed by 
Hegnes and Amilien and by Niederle, Wilkinson and Mascarenhas, the presen- 
tation of local identity in cross-cultural terms frequently promotes innovation 
in a dissonant form. Innovation for the sake of cross-cultural adjustment often 
alienates producers and consumers from their familiar products, contradicting 
the very essence of local identity. In short, the defense of local identity meant 
to provide a check against the inexorable homogenization tendencies of GI 
struggle to transcend the requirements of the market, and consequently, GI may 
come to repress those aspects that are not amenable to market requirements. 

The actions of pertinent institutions shape GI implementation, and accord- 
ingly, the strength and orientation of these institutions brackets the defense 
of local identity and adaptation to global and national food systems. As dem- 
onstrated by Hegnes and Amilien in their illustration of GI in Norway, well- 
resourced institutions facilitate local actors’ efforts to mediate between external 
requirements and the demands stemming from specific local conditions. The 
chapter by Renard and Dominguez Arista on Mexico, however, demonstrates 
how strong institutions can have a perverse effect if they are co-opted by cor- 
porate players. In contrast, Feuer describes how the weak GI institutions found 
in Cambodia cannot prevent GIs from being co-opted by foreign corporations. 
Simultaneously, and as indicated in the chapter by Niederle, Wilkinson and 
Mascarenhas on Brazil, there are some desirable outcomes associated with low 
institutional strength, whereby the flexibility of a weaker institutional struc- 
ture allows for the adaptation of GI to match different local realities. Yet the 
Brazilian case also indicates that institutional flexibility comes at the price of 
institutional instability. This arises because relatively independent local admin- 
istrative systems hamper adequate levels of communication and governance. In 
turn, all of the above is affected by the notion of quality of action. As indicated 
by Nizam in her discussion of case of GI in Turkey, institutional actions may 
be branded as effective. Yet effectiveness, as in the case of top-down admin- 
istrative decision-making processes, does not necessarily translate into the just 
distribution of added value among stakeholders. In summary, the contradictory 
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outcomes arising from varying institutional strengths and orientations make it 
difficult to ensure consistently positive implementations of GI. 


The issue of protection from the unwanted consequences 
of the functioning of the market 


As illustrated in the introduction chapter, debates on GI stress that a significant 
part of its emancipatory power rests on the containment of the undesirable 
consequences of the functioning of the market system. The empirical chapters 
included in this volume speak directly to this issue and provide insight into the 
potential of GI to resolve the contemporary agrarian question and the envi- 
ronmental sustainability question. The findings from each case are complex and 
contradictory, as evidence that GI improves the socioeconomic conditions of 
stakeholders is often accompanied by equally strong signals that GI contributes 
to or fails to counteract some of the negative outcomes of the functioning 
of the market. Accordingly, the third conclusion of the book is that GI does 
not necessarily represent a safeguard against the working of the market. It, however, 
represents a reaffirmation of the view that markets should be controlled. As 
discussed in various chapters, and particularly in the chapter by Blancaneaux in 
his analysis of French wine, the origins of GI rest on the desire to stabilize mar- 
kets and restore confidence in the fairness of the system. Arguably, the entire 
GI project is based on the belief that markets should be fair and that producers 
should get a just reward for their labor. Also implicit in the rationale behind 
the establishment of GI is the acceptance of the tenets of Keynesian economics 
and the rejection of the neoliberal argument in favor of deregulated markets. 
As indicated by Bonanno, the shaping of the market in terms of political objec- 
tives (Keynesianism) prioritizes politically determined socioeconomic objec- 
tives over the neoliberal preference for self-regulating markets. 

The issue of the effectiveness of GI as an instrument to regulate markets is 
at the core of the analyses presented in the volume. For all contributions, the 
concept of emancipation rests largely on the achievement of just rewards for 
producers, the prosperity of their communities, the availability of quality food 
for consumers and the sustainable use of natural resources. Achieving these 
objectives, however, is hampered by the characteristics of the current agri-food 
system with its global competition and dominance of “food from nowhere.” As 
indicated by Feuer, GI has emerged as a promise to local producers in new- 
comer countries of a requalification of their products and a mechanism for 
escaping the global mainstream processes of standardization and commodifica- 
tion of agri-food. Moreover, and as illustrated by Appavoo and Korzun, argu- 
ments in favor of GI, including economic benefits to producers, the viability 
of rural economies and the transparency about products and their production, 
are attractive features to many struggling minorities, not only artisanal produc- 
ers. In effect, the analyses presented in the book trace how GI is optimistically 
characterized as a way to allow producers to attain functional and just access 
to world markets and to subscribe to a system that guarantees traditional and 
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quality forms of production (e.g., Feuer; Nizam; Piatti and Dwiartama; Sekine; 
Shtaltovna and Feuer; Weiler — all this volume). The negative effects accompa- 
nying GI’ positive contribution to the control of markets are in turn character- 
ized by GI promoters as manageable or at least fairly compensated for. 

However, the extent to which negative effects of the market can indeed be 
mitigated is difficult to predict. For instance, Blancaneaux underscores in his 
review of the highly mature case of French wine that market instability and 
the development of mass-produced, poorly differentiated GI products could 
not be countered. Similarly, the dominant market position occupied by large 
corporations or external actors is difficult to oppose. The cases presented by 
Feuer (Cambodia) and by Piatti and Dwiartama (Indonesia) illustrate that GI 
remains an inconsistent tool for developing countries to leverage against for- 
eign investors seeking to appropriate locally generated value. These cases also 
highlight that GI, when applied to former colonial value chains such as coffee 
and pepper, may even engender forms of neocolonialism. Piatti and Dwiar- 
tama, along with Feuer, demonstrate how limited social change, the inade- 
quate distribution of socioeconomic rewards and persistent unequal exchange 
represent sufficient reasons to question established narratives that understand 
GI as an instrument of emancipation. They indicate that this is particularly 
the case in developing countries, which are facing not only powerful domestic 
actors but also entrenched international presences. A variation of this prob- 
lem is uncovered by analyses from middle-income countries, such as those 
of Renard and Dominguez Arista (Mexico) and of Niederle, Wilkinson and 
Mascarenhas (Brazil), which show the discriminatory effects of GI in favor 
of large politically connected producers. This problem extends to advanced 
countries, as represented by Appavoo and Korzun (Canada), Sekine (Japan) 
and Weiler (Canada and the United States), where the authors underscore 
that the implementation of GI does little to unseat highly established pro- 
ducers/corporations from positions of power in the food value chain. These 
authors call for broader reforms, as current GI programs are inadequate to 
reach declared objectives. Particularly relevant is the limited potential of GI to 
provide a solution to issues of labor relations and labor remunerations. Sekine 
demonstrates that GI offers, at best, only partial solutions to the improve- 
ment of the working conditions of producers (tea farmers) in general and 
wage workers (tea pickers) in particular. Echoing Sekine, Weiler shows that 
the viability of Gls, as represented in the new artisanal food sector, can even 
depend on labor exploitation. 


Aggregation, mobilization and conflict 


Discussions on the emancipatory dimension of GI (see introduction chapter) 
underscore its power to bring about social and political aggregation among 
actors involved in the production and consumption of traditional or local food. 
In these discussions, social and political aggregation, or collective action, is con- 
sidered an important tool for the empowerment of stakeholders, and this rests on 
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at least two aspects of GI. The first refers to traditional know-how that emerges 
as a binding factor not only among producers but also between producers and 
consumers as traditional ways to produce food are sought and deemed superior 
to mainstream production and products. The second refers to the importance 
of locality that materializes through the recognition that specific places offer 
special resources that cannot be available and/or replicated elsewhere. These 
two aspects generate emancipatory outcomes because they create movements 
that aim at favoring local actors, changing undesirable socioeconomic rela- 
tions, safeguarding traditional culture and more. Renard and Dominguez Arista; 
Sekine; Hegnes and Amilien; Niederle, Wilkinson and Mascarenhas; Shtaltovna 
and Feuer and others all show the importance that the process of creating Gls 
has in fostering the formation of movements for the advancement of the inter- 
ests of local producers and sympathetic consumers, even if the establishment of 
a GI is not the final outcome. 

GI is also recognized as a shared point of reference that affects the develop- 
ment of consciousness and feelings of membership not only among producers 
but also for consumers as they feel empowered to be able to choose desired food 
products and participate in alternative, perhaps shorter, value chains. As chapters 
in this book stress, enhanced communication among stakeholders strengthens 
community formation. Hegnes and Amilien, as well as Appavoo and Korzun, 
indicate that the establishment of novel forms of communication, including the 
consummation of new vocabulary about food-cultural knowledge, allows for 
a better understanding of the important links among people, places and food. 
They add that this process can foster wider engagement. Following the conclu- 
sions of other chapters, they state that enhanced communication improves the 
interaction between producers and consumers to the benefit of both groups, or 
even enhances societal relations. 

Yet Gl-generated social aggregation is not free of problems; instead, it is fre- 
quently accompanied by issues such as distrust and even conflict. As indicated 
by Renard and Dominguez Arista; Nizam; Piatti and Dwiartama; and Niederle, 
Wilkinson and Mascarenhas, GI implementation often requires the divisive 
creation of artificial boundaries and the consequent difficult task of grouping 
together heterogeneous actors through the creation of cultural, political and 
economic common denominators. As highlighted by Feuer; Nizam; Renard 
and Dominguez Arista; Piatti and Dwiartama; and Sekine, attempts to cre- 
ate new groups and group membership and identity often clash with local 
stakeholders’ existing interests. Particularly problematic is the translation of 
abstract ideas about a product into codes of practice in which specific stand- 
ards for GI products are established. While agreement may be reached on the 
proposal to create a GI product, the establishment of the specific characteris- 
tics of this product emerges as a contested terrain since benefits may not be 
equally distributed among producers. The case of mezcal, illustrated by Renard 
and Dominguez Arista, further stresses that problems do not simply end with 
exclusion but instead can escalate to the more serious forms of overt discrimi- 
nation. These analyses allow us to reach our fourth conclusion of the book: 
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while GI represents an aggregating force, it also produces centrifugal forces that engender 
division and conflict. 


The protection of the environment and sustainable use of natural resources 


Protecting the environment and sustainably using natural resources are among 
the outcomes often mentioned as desirable byproducts of GI. The rationale 
behind this claim rests on the assumption that traditional production is not only 
endowed with a light ecological footprint but also associated with environ- 
mentally friendly sensibilities. This rationale is reaffirmed in analyses presented 
in the book, such as the chapter by Appavoo and Korzun, which offers GI as 
a solution to combined social and environmental problems affecting minori- 
ties in Canada. Simultaneously, however, other analyses reach opposite conclu- 
sions, once more underscoring the contradictory nature of GI. One of these 
instances is the case of the GI for matcha, a powdered green tea analyzed by 
Sekine. Specifically probing the ecological impact of the establishment of this 
GI, she stresses not only that ecological requirements are not inscribed in the 
code of practice but also that GI does not intentionally contribute to biodiver- 
sity or aim to reduce the use of agro-chemicals. A more serious example, from 
Renard and Dominguez Arista, suggests that the popularity engendered by 
the Gls for mezcal and tequila has directly led to unsustainable wild harvest of 
agave in Mexico. In essence, the fifth conclusion of the book is that as far as the 
protection of the environment is concerned, GI remains an unsystematic and contradic- 
tory measure. Its potential to encourage more sustainable use of natural resources 
and safeguard of the environment coexist with instances in which alternative 
approaches to the use of natural resources and the environment are neither 
contemplated nor practiced. 


The existential question 


In various forms, all the chapters in this volume indicate that GI is employed 
as an instrument to support the livelihood of local producers and realize their 
desire to remain in farming and food production. In this representation, these 
people want to maintain their ways of life despite highly competitive markets, 
a corporate dominated agri-food system and adverse socioeconomic phenom- 
ena such as globalization and neoliberalism. GI, in other words, emerges as part 
of the process of affirming identities (1.e., artisanal food producer, small family 
farmer, Indigenous producer and conscientious consumer) and the political 
struggle to preserve ways of life that are not only threatened but also on the 
verge of disappearing. Appavoo and Korzun; Nizam; and Shtaltovna and Feuer 
offer GI as imperfect forms of protection of indigenous ways, while Hegnes 
and Amilien view Gl as a tool that empowers traditional farming communities. 
These chapters represent policy contexts in which the GI framework has nomi- 
nally been erected to encourage local producers to exercise self-determination, 
be protected market players and maintain the freedom to choose a path of 
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existence that transcends economic necessity and offers alternatives to the con- 
straints established by external forces. 

Presented in these terms and despite many of the limits discussed in this 
book, GI represents for many an emancipatory mechanism that opposes the 
logic of the free market and its standpoint that only profitable economic activi- 
ties deserve moral and social support. In this context, GI symbolizes a rejection 
of the processes of alienation that reduce all labor activities to merely economic 
events. Alienated labor is deprived of the ability to interpret work in noneco- 
nomic ways and select priorities that transcend efficiency, profitability and cal- 
culability that are functionally associated with making profit. Unalienated labor, 
conversely, is free to imagine and pursue different priorities that include the 
safeguarding of history, tradition and culture; the valorization of human activi- 
ties and desires; and the fulfillment of people’s aspirations. Often, GI products 
are more expensive and require more production time than their “mainstream” 
counterparts. However, the GI proposal aims at employing logics that are dif- 
ferent from the instrumental rationality of seeking profit. Under these different 
logics, stakeholders are emancipated to pursue what they feel is “right” rather 
than what is right because it is economically profitable. 

Simultaneously, the chapters of the book underscore how this emancipatory 
aspect of GI contains at least two fundamentally contradictory dimensions. The 
first refers to the unavoidable commodification entailed by GI, which provides 
a constant pressure for homogenization that becomes, as indicated in some of 
the cases analyzed in the volume, a dominating effect. The chapters illustrate 
that stakeholders come to see GI products as commodities that, as such, should 
be sold at the highest possible price and quantity and to the greatest number of 
consumers. Additionally, the ability of GI to address local issues is conceptual- 
ized in terms of its ability to generate additional revenue. Placed in these terms, 
GI remains framed in the commodified dimension of dominant social relations 
and, consequently, it loses a significant amount of its alternative power. The sec- 
ond dimension refers to instances in which stakeholders’ self-determination is 
conditioned by the requirements to remain faithful to tradition and traditional 
ways of life. In this case, the creation of GI is understood in terms that forfeit 
change and the potential to overcome undesirable conditions associated with 
the support of tradition. While the negotiated character of the social creation of 
tradition permits some leeway here, the conservative dimension of the rooted- 
ness to tradition is also explicit. Thus, it tends not only to constrain the freedom 
of stakeholders to embrace new forms of production but also to readily adopt 
new social arrangements that may improve their overall well-being. 


GI and comprehensive change 


The research question of this volume probes whether GI represents a progres- 
sive alternative to the socioeconomic conditions that characterize the contem- 
porary agri-food system. As globalization and neoliberalism shape social and 
industrial relations, centrifugal forces have altered established equilibria and 
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created new and arguably more severe challenges for historical agri-food sys- 
tems. In this context, the relevance of GI in influencing the conditions of agri- 
food can be explored through its capacity to resolve two historical questions: 
the agrarian question and the environmental sustainability question. 


The agrarian question 


The agrarian question refers to the conditions of people who work in farm- 
ing and food production. Formulated in the late 1800s, Karl Kautsky sought in 
his classic book Die Agrafrage (the Agrarian Question) (1988 [1899]) to address 
the issue of the well-being of farmers and peasants given the inadequacies of 
the then-dominant theories of the evolution of agriculture. At one pole of this 
debate stood the classic laissez-faire theory in which the coexistence of fam- 
ily farms and large industrial farms were a constant and indeed a feature of 
the free functioning of the market. According to this theory, the free mar- 
ket allows a sufficient range of new entries into farming such that a natural 
coexistence of family and large farms would reproduce a multifaceted farming 
sector. Simultaneously, open competition would encourage processes of inter- 
nal reconfiguration, allowing small and medium-size operations to expand and 
transform into large industrial farms featuring mechanization and the use of 
industrial inputs and wage labor. As illustrated by classic laissez-faire theorists, 
the pursuit of self-interest on the part of farmers would guarantee the exist- 
ence not only of efficient forms of production but also of the sustainable use of 
natural resources (Smith 1981 [1776]). At the opposite pole of the debate, the 
classic Marxist-Leninist view of farming proposed the theory of the proletari- 
anization of family farmers and the concomitant emergence of green factories 
whereby urban manufacturing’s capital concentration and centralization would 
be reproduced in the farming sector (Lenin 1961 [1908]). In this view, the dis- 
appearance of family producers is inevitable, as they would be transformed into 
wage laborers. Accordingly, policies designed to improve the living conditions 
of farmers were to be discouraged because they simply delayed their unavoid- 
able proletarianization. 

For Kautsky, and likeminded social democrats, both these positions were 
incorrect, as they did not contextualize the existence of family farmers and 
peasants in the overall evolution of capitalism and its necessary equilibria. Kaut- 
sky contended that family farming performs several functions in the capitalist 
economy. One of them is that of a reservoir of labor for large farms and for the 
manufacturing sector. As additional labor is needed in manufacturing and agri- 
culture, family farm and peasant labor are released to satisfy this demand. The 
Opposite occurs in periods of crisis when surplus labor is retained on the farm, 
thus contributing to social and economic stability. Following this analysis, Kaut- 
sky concluded that because of the functions that they perform, family farms 
would continue to persist despite economic hardship and capital concentration. 

Additional arguments about the relevance of family farming were proposed 
by theorists sympathetic to the position of Kautsky. In this vein, some argued 
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that family farmers and peasants’ paramount desire to own land allows them 
to endure high levels of socioeconomic hardship. This is the case of the theory 
proposed by Max Weber. He contended that peasant farming is characterized 
by high levels of labor self-exploitation. This is a condition, he continued, that 
allows peasants to pursue the ownership of farmland. Rather than following an 
economic rationality, peasants obey a different logic that privileges their desire 
to become owners of their farms (Weber 1958). Alexander Chayanov’s Theory 
of Peasant Economy (1986) offers another instance of the different logic that 
typifies the behavior of small farm holders. For Chayanov, peasants are primar- 
ily interested in subsistence production. Accordingly, the quantity of per capita 
labor performed on the farm is a function of the number of family members 
and their ages. The younger and more numerous the children in the family 
are, the more labor is necessary to support them. Once these children become 
adults and can work on the farm, peasants diminish the per capita quantity of 
labor performed. In essence, for Chayanov, peasants are not interested in gen- 
erating surplus value and, therefore, it would be difficult for them to follow the 
logic of capitalist accumulation. 

Throughout the 20th century and the first decades of the next century, this 
classic debate evolved significantly, primarily due to the drastic reduction of the 
size of the agricultural labor force and the increased efficiency of agricultural 
production. Increasingly sophisticated means to control output and modulate 
agri-food commodity prices, coupled with increasingly assertive world trade, 
caused what had been deemed economic crises to become issues of national 
interest. In this context, the agrarian question has been transformed from an 
issue of universal relevance to a problem that remains significant in some regions 
and national contexts. It is also an issue that is no longer necessarily economic. 
Its social dimension has become quite relevant, as exemplified by instances 
such as the aging of the farming population, the concomitant lack of interest 
in farming by younger generations, the understanding of farmers as stewards 
of the land/environment and the rising interest in local, GI and artisanal food. 

As the complexity of these phenomena makes sweeping generalizations 
problematic, proposals that could address the agrarian question clearly cannot 
be limited to the sectorial space of farming. In other words, throughout its 
history, the agrarian question has never been about agriculture per se. But its 
resolution has involved the reorganization of entire economy and society (Ray 
1998). This dimension has not changed, and therefore, it requires that solu- 
tions to the agrarian question be framed in proposals that involve changes for 
the entire society. More specifically, issues concerning labor relations, the use 
of natural resources, the production of safe and adequate food and its distribu- 
tion and demand cannot be simply addressed by generating measures that are 
exclusively confined to the agri-food sector. While proposals focusing on the 
sectorial dimension of agri-food will more likely constitute a significant por- 
tion of the intellectual and political production, a meaningful restructuring of 
agri-food should transcend the sectorial sphere (Mooney 2004). Following this 
point, GI has not been able to be, by itself, an instrument that would engender 
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significant changes in agri-food. Given the nature of current labor and pro- 
duction relations, the expansion of GI and its improvement only creates rela- 
tively marginal alterations in the functioning of capitalist markets and agri-food 
production. Although this assessment perhaps asks GI to achieve an unfairly 
expansive scope of action, we state it here as a counterpoint to appraisals of GI 
that do believe in its capacity for resolving and counteracting structural con- 
straints. Similar considerations are pertinent for the environmental sustainability 
question. 


The environmental sustainability question 


While the challenge of safeguarding the environment also transcends the sphere 
of agri-food, the clarifying question to pose for agri-food production concerns 
the extent to which production practices (regardless of how historical they are) 
allow for an objectively sustainable use of natural resources (Belletti, Marescotti 
and Touzard 2017). As illustrated in the chapters of this volume, the realization 
of environmental sustainability question requires more than relative improve- 
ments within the scope of the agri-food sector, let alone the scope of GI policies. 
These findings are not surprising when seen against classic and contemporary 
debates on how best to encourage a safeguarding of the environment. 

Classic economic theory proposes the market equilibrium solution to the 
environmental question whereby the increased use of natural resources is con- 
trolled by price changes. This is also the solution proposed by classic neoliber- 
als. Criticizing environmentalists’ arguments about the excessive use of natural 
resources by mainstream industries, Friedrich von Hayek (2011 [1960]) con- 
tended that demand-generated price increases stimulate the search for further 
cost reductions and efficient production techniques. In the case of contem- 
porary environmental limits, neoliberals argue that the environmental issue 
is effectively addressed through market mechanisms (Friedman 1970; Jordan, 
Wurzel and Zito 2004). This phenomenon is substantiated, while also revised, 
in some fashion in Henderson’s (1999) analysis of capitalist agricultural devel- 
opment in California. Henderson documents how apparent environmental 
limits were consistently overcome through major capital investments and con- 
current technological upgrading, such that California could transform hitherto 
unproductive lands into a global agricultural commodity producer. This was 
achieved by the fact that California, as a pioneer agricultural zone, lacked the 
usual “drag” of historical agri-food systems and could, as proposed by Hayek, 
achieve increasing efficiency. Seen inversely by critics, the capitalist develop- 
ment of California agriculture entailed internalizing forms of environmental 
and labor exploitation that would soon (and increasingly thereafter) be re- 
evaluated as problematic externalities. 

It is therefore important to point out that the neoliberal view departs from 
the classic laissez-faire theory proposed by Adam Smith and 19th century phi- 
losophers, such as Emile Durkheim, who were seeking an answer to the envi- 
ronmental question. Here, two general principles are particularly relevant for 
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the establishment of desirable economic growth and a balanced society. The first 
refers to the importance of the human sentiment of sympathy. Sympathy, Smith 
contended, must accompany competition so that the pursuit of self-interest 
goes always together with the respect of others and their interests (Smith 2010 
[1759]:81). This means that the framework within which self-interest should 
be sought is defined by the collective understanding of what is considered good 
by the entire society, an idea echoed one century later by Durkheim (1993 
[1887]). Stressing the importance of the role of the State in defining national 
priorities, Smith saw the sphere of moral obligations, such as environmental 
conditions, framing economic goals, while Durkheim (1984 [1933] believed a 
sustainable equilibrium ought to be reached through the conscious implemen- 
tation of appropriate political measures (social facts) (Durkheim 1984 [1933]). 
The second principle refers to the need for a “just” socio-economic system. 
The prospering of the economy, Smith believed, cannot be achieved unless 
justice informs the organization of society. In this context, economic activities 
must be subordinate to the continuous existence of a just society. This type of 
society is one formed of moral people who place the overall interests of society 
above their own and avoid situations in which their actions create harm to all 
aspects of society, including the environment. 

For Max Weber (2002 [1905]), the evolution of capitalism is based on the 
continuous rationalization of social relations. Rationalization signifies the 
application of formal rationality — or the instrumental use of all resources — to 
achieve capital accumulation. While rationalization advances capitalism, it also 
creates significant problems as it eclipses the adoption of other forms of ration- 
ality, such as substantive rationality or acting based on values. Accordingly, the 
rational exploitation of the environment, although fundamental for the expan- 
sion of capitalism, remains a significant liability for the future of society and 
thus requires alternatives. Weber further stressed the importance of thinking 
about the future of society in terms of the application of substantive rationality. 
This form of rationality was practiced in the past but has progressively disap- 
peared in contemporary society. In this context, the call for protecting the 
environment assumes a fundamental dimension in the construction of a better 
and sustainable future. 

In the case of Marx and the Marxist tradition, the connection between the 
resolution of the environmental sustainability question and change that involves 
the entire society is made overtly clear. The major tenet of the Marxist posi- 
tion is the unsustainability of capitalism as it engenders not only the uncor- 
rectable exploitation of labor but also of the environment. Illustrated by Marx 
in his discussion on “Large Scale Industry and Agriculture” in Capital Volume 
I (1977, 636-639), the contradiction between the evolution of capitalism and 
the safeguarding of the environment rests on the very implantation of capitalist 
social relations and the expansion of industrialization and urbanization that it 
engendered. Popularized by contemporary works on Marx’s “Metabolic Rift” 
and the “Second Contradiction of Capitalism” (Bellamy Foster 1999; Moore 
2011; O’Connor 1988), this theory contends that pre-capitalist societies were 
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based on a stable and sustainable metabolic interaction between cities and the 
surrounding rural (farming) areas whereby the natural resources (i.e., nutrients) 
necessary for the production of food for the cities were recycled to the coun- 
tryside as waste. While preventing advanced urbanization, the time reduced 
technological development placed balancing limits on the exploitation of natu- 
ral resources. With the growth of capitalism, these sustainable conditions were 
forever altered. The expansion of industrialization and the concentration of 
population in large urban areas mandated the extraction of an unprecedented 
quantity of raw material and the production of an equally large quantity of 
food. As the growth of cities required increasingly large quantities of nutrients, 
balancing amounts were not returned to the countryside, causing an unequal 
exchange between urban and rural areas. As a result, urban pollution developed 
in tandem with the depletion of natural resources. In essence, for Marx and the 
Marxist tradition, the environmental crisis is intrinsically linked to the unsus- 
tainability of capitalism. 

The extent to which GI, which is an instrument designed to latch onto 
capitalism while mitigating unwanted economic and social consequences, can 
engender environmental values is undermined by its built-in respect for the 
preservation of traditional or historical practices and livelihoods, regardless of 
their objective environmental performance. This historical review of the role 
of the environment in capitalist development demonstrates unequivocally that 
sustainability is unlikely to be achieved as a matter of course in the development 
of agri-food. As a consequence, the environmental performance of various GI 
products is not systematically assured but is instead idiosyncratic and dependent 
on broader conditions in society. This echoes the judgment reached concerning 
the agrarian question, namely that GI cannot play a comprehensive emancipa- 
tory role in the resolution of the environmental sustainability question. The 
requirement of comprehensive change essential to the resolution of these two 
questions simply transcends the sectorial dimension of GI. Additionally, GI 
remains a market-based instrument. Therefore, arguments that identify the ori- 
gins of agri-food problems in the inadequacy of the capitalist system are likely 
to find GI an ineffective instrument to address the structural conditions of a 
market-based society, as highlighted by the Marxian and Weberian traditions. 
Simultaneously, however, while the limited emancipatory dimension of GI is a 
contention shared by the analyses in the volume, the chapters document that 
the sectorial dimension of GI offers numerous “partial” yet relevant outcomes. 


The emancipatory power of GI 


The overarching conclusion derived from this volume is that the existing eman- 
cipatory power of GI, which represents a beacon of hope to many agri-food stakeholders, 
is contradictory because it is diminished by the very factors that enable it. This general 
conclusion can be applied to the overall experience of GI illustrated in this 
book. GI is predominantly a market mechanism that is employed to combat 
the negative outcomes of the functioning of the global market. Its deployment, 
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however, occurs in a context in which the mechanisms that define market 
functioning are not substantively altered. In essence, GI does not have the scope 
of action to modify the overall functioning of the market. And yet, it is an 
instrument that is over-optimistically charged by promoters with achieving a 
number of objectives that are alternatives to the currently dominant character 
and conditions of the agri-food system. In this case, however, the contradictory 
aspect of GI arises from its inability to ultimately promote significant alterna- 
tives to market relations or escape structural constraints imposed from outside 
the agri-food sector. This implies that the conditions that engender fundamen- 
tal market trends such as capital concentration and centralization, marginali- 
zation of smaller producers and the exploitation of natural resources are not 
comprehensively changed. To some extent, though, the emancipatory dimen- 
sion of GI appears undeniable, because it promotes processes that do mitigate 
certain negative consequences of the dominant agri-food system. Therefore, 
and despite its limits, GI can be considered a “least-bad” tool that should be 
employed and constantly refined to achieve a more economically just, socially 
acceptable and environmentally friendly agri-food system. The evidence pro- 
vided in the chapters of this volume provide insights about how to proactively 
refine GI policies, but it also reminds us to remain sanguine about the potential 
for truly emancipatory outcomes. The conditions under which an emancipa- 
tory role could be played is arguably a topic that deserves further investigation. 
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